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CHAPTER I. 

HENKr and Joav Sheares, the subjects of this 
memoir, were the sons of Mr. Henry Sheares, of 
Cork, whose memory, even at this day, is held in the 
highest veneration in his native city. This gentle- 
man had been au eminent banker in Cork; and 
from 1763 to 1767, sat in the Irish parliament for 
the borough of Cloghnakilty. He was a man of con. 
siderable learning and abilities ; and whether as a 
political writer, or aa a literary essayist, his talents 
appear to have been of the highest order. 

His conduct in parliament iu a session of memo- 
rable interest, obtained for him the general respect 
of his countrymen. His literary essays, which he 
vaa in the habit of publishing in the periodicals, 
from 1710 to 1776, chiefly under the signature of 
"Agricoia" and "The Modem Monitor," would do 
honour to any writer of the present day. One of 
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tUeBe, an Essay on Forgiveness, some extracts from 
wbicli will be fotmd in the appendix, exhibits the 
finest feelings of christian benevolence, combined 
with hteraiy talents highly cultivated. 

At the expiration of sixty years the humanity of 
Henry Shearea ia still felt and appreciated in his 
native city. The Society for the Relief uf Persons 
confined for Small Debts, was one of those institu- 
tiona which owed its being to his benevolence, in the 
year 1777. But the character of this most amiable 
man I find so fully, and I believe justly, set forth in 
one of the periodicals for the year 1776, the year of 
his decease, that such a memorial, I am sure, of one 
who was the Howard of his native place, cannot be 
unacceptable to the reader, or irrelevant to my sub- 
ject : — the " Hibernian Chronicle," printed in Cork, 
by Mr. William Flynn, speaks in the following terms, 
on the subject of Mr. Sheares's decease: — 

" He is gone for ever fiom amongst us. I never 
held a pen on a more melancholy occasion ; being 
neither able to remember his life and virtues without 
veneration, nor to mention his name but with tears. 
The city of Cork lias had its chief ornament torn 
from it ; his wife has lost the husband who adored 
her; his children — numerous and inexperienced — 
the wing that covered them ; his friends — a gentle- 
man of noble endowments and liberal affections ; the 
whole community — a roan from whose pen they 
derived both profit and pleasure, instruction "and 
entertainment. As a husband, a father, a friend, 
and a citizen, he might be esteemed a most perfect 
model of imitation. No relation did he abuse ; or 
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was he capable of abusing. His life was not only 
free from faults that invite censure, but filled with 
actioiis that deserve praise. In him, youth was a 
preparation for manhood — manhood for age, and age 
for immortality. In times that nearly touched the 
extreme of corruption or barbarity — at an age when 
licentiousness is scarcely deemed a vice, this enlight- 
ened character exhibited an uncommon example of 
assiduity in the cultivation of his talents — of mo- 
deration and refinement in tlie choice of his plea- 
sures. Accordingly, the labours of hia youth 
blossomed in the honours of his age. From par- 
liament, where his distinguished abihties might have 
raised him to the highest jrosts of power or profit, he 
chose to retire with a moderate requital of hia 
services ; thinking the tumults of ambition, the dis- 
quietudes that attend, and the disappointments that 
cross it, to be well exchanged for the endearments of 
love, the enjoyments of friendship, the discharge of 
humane and social duties, the pursuits of industry, 
and the nobler pleasures that result from the im- 
provements of reason, and the exercises of religion. 
In public he was honoured and admired ; in private, 
respected and beloved. His understanding and 
virtues ensured him an esteem and authority which 
no station aloiic could command— no rank could pro- 
cure. On the few, whose hearts he liad tried, he 
bestowed an uulimited confidence and affection. To 
the rest of mankind, particularly to those who needed 
it moat, he imparted a share of the blessings which 
heaven had poured profusely upon him. He was 
b2 
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always endeavouring to relieve the distresses of the 
indigent — to redress the injuries of the oppressed ! 
The charitable institutions which do honour to the 
city of Corkj particularly the Society for the Belief 
of Persons imprisoued for Small Debts, are prin- 
cipally indebted to his inventive humanity for their 
rise, and to his activity for their countenance. He 
saw into tlic human heart, but with the meekness of 
R chriatiau — not the morosencaa of a cynic, Hia 
contempt for the vices of the world did not extin- 
guish his pity for their sufferings. Wieu he wrote, 
instruction was incessantly flowing from his pen. 
To dissipate the clouds of vice, to check the wander- 
ings of error, to enhghten the darkness of ignorance, 
to animate the slow, to refresh the faint, and to con- 
firm the |}crsevcring, in the tasks of virtue and 
beuevolence, was the perpetual employment and de- 
light of a mind intent on the glory and perfection of 
its species. For this he was eminently qualified ; 
not less by the excellence of hia heart than by the 
superiority of liis understanding. The essays with 
which he obl^ed the pubhc tlirough tliis paper, be- 
spoke him the generous friend of mankind, the 
steady assertor and advocate of virtue, the ingenious 
reasoner, and the hberal religionist. It would be 
presumption in me to decide on his merit, compared 
with other writers of this class ; yet, in my opinion, 
no moralist — not even Mr. Addison — has excelled him 
iu this species of composition. I will not enter into 
a detail of his other excellent qualities. Let it be 
sufiacient to say, that he is now bringing to perfection 
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that mind in heaven, which he cultivated for the 
honour of God, and the advantage of hia fellow- 
creatnrea on earth. — A, A." 

The remains of Mr. Sheares, were interred iu 
Cork, in the chnrch-yard of St. Nicholas ; and, little 
to the honour of his native city, no monument has 
been erected to his memory. But, if the good people 
of Cork would only remember, that it is never too 
late to do justice to tlie dead, the virtues of this 
truly good and benevolent man would not be long 
without some tribute to them. 

Many years after the death of Mr. Sheares, at a 
dramatic entertainment for the benefit of the Cork 
Society for the Relief and Discharge of Persons con- 
fined for Small Debts, which owed its origin and 
being to Mr. Sheares, the following allusion waa 
made to its founder, in the prologue spoken on that 
occasiou: — 

" Yes ! some there are — who feel delight to cheer 
The broken heart, and dry afflictioa'a tear, — 
Bid the poor debtor pass the prison door. 
And launch his hopes on life's expanse once more. 
Peace to the hallowed shiide of him, to whom 
The poor still owe — a refuge and a home ! 
If it be asked — Who sought each scene of woe — 
Came with glad tidings beaming on liis brow — 
Disused new blessings round, from Mercy's store, — 
Bid virtue smile where vice had reigned before, — 
Cheered the distressed, and dried afflictions tears t 
A thousand grateful hearts respond — ' 'TwasSheares !' " 

The father of this benevolent man died in 1 750. 
He left three children ; Henry, the subject of the 
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preceding lines; Thomas, who entered the army, 
served with Bomc diatinctioa in the " Seven Years' 
War," married a Spauisli lady at Minorca, retired on 
half-pay in 17C3, and died shortly after, without 
issue ; and Darid, who took orders, a young man of 
considerable talents, and much promise in his pro- 
fession — he died early, and was not married. 

Henry, soon after Ilia father's death, rafuried Miss 
Jane Anne Bettesworth, sister of Sergeant Bettes- 
worth, and a relative of the Earl of Shannon. This 
lady was highly accomplished, and possessed of every 
quahty of the mind and heart that could endear her 
to a man of Shcares'a disposition, tastes, and habits. 
The match was one of pure affection ; and, in their 
case, " the current of true love" did " run smooth," 
from the commencement of its course, lUl it termi- 
nated in death. "The Ihiblin Magazine," for the 
year 1798, in an article on the family of the Shearee 
— evidently written by one well acquainted with it — 
among other circumstances connected with the lite- 
rary and parliamentary pursuits of the elder Sheares, 
mentions his having established a private club, where 
popular and literary subjects were debated j " and 
his speeches," says the writer, " were long remem- 
bered by his friends, as pleasing memorials of great 
historical knowledge, a fine taste, and graceful elocu- 
tion." 

" His sons," this writer states, " the late Heniy 
and John Sbeares, had the best masters to attend 
them in the house, under hia own eye : he narrowly 
ins])ected what company they kept; and, at a proper 
age, they were sent to the University, where, being 
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young men of good nahiral parts, they acquired & 
considerable degree of reputation." 

Mr. Henry Sheares died in the spring of 1776; 
and I find his will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, the 14th day of May in tliat year. He directs 
that hia remains should be interred by night, and in 
the most private manner. This request is found also 
expressed in the will of liis father, Mr. Henry Sljearcs 
of Golden Buah, in the county of Cork, proved in the 
year 1750, wherein he directs that the expense of his 
ftuicral shall not exceed five pounds. The same de- 
sire ia also specified in the will of Mrs. Jane Anne 
Sheares, the mother of Henry and John, to be buried 
as privately as possible, in the vault of Mr. Rogers 
of Cork, where the remains of her excellent husband 
are laid, provided the expense did not exceed ten 
pounds ; but if more, in the words of Scripture, em- 
ployed by the testator, " where the tree falls there 
let it lie." 

Mr. Sheares had carried on the banking business, 
in Cork, for many years, in conjunction with Dr. 
Rogers and Mr, Travers, gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty in the coimty. In Smith's " History of Cork," 
published in 1750, the name of Henry Sheares is 
found in the list of magistrates of the coimty ; and 
by the " Parliamentary Debates" for the year 1 763-4, 
lie appears to have taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the house, 

lu the journals of the house, 80th of November, 
1765, 1 find the following entry : — 

" Ordered, that leave be given to bring in the 
lieads of a bill far the better regulation of trials in 
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cases of treason and felony ; and that Mr. Slieares, 
Mr. M'Aulay and Dr. Lucas, do prepare and bring 
in the bill." 

The bill was brought in by Mr. Sheares, and com- 
mitted the 31st of January, 1766 ; received an addi- 
tional clause the 11th of March, and passed into 
law June 7th, 1766. 

I have been particular in specifying these circum- 
stances, as an erroneous opinion generally prevails, 
even among well-informed people — that it was a 
clause in this bill, introduced by Mr. Sheares, by 
which the evidence of one witness, was declared 
sufficient, in cases of treason, to convict in Ireland. 
But having carefully examined this short act, I 
find there is not one word on the subject of evi- 
dence in it ; but the whole tenor of the act, is in 
favour of the accused persons — ita two chief clauses 
being to the following effect : — 

" That the prisoner shall be furnished with a copy 
of the indictment, five clear days before trial, on 
application for the same ; and shall be admitted to 
defend himself by counsel, and the court shall on his 
request assign him counsel, not exceeding two." — 
5th Geo. III. 

The patron of the borough for which Mr. 
Sheares sat in partiament, was his friend, Richard 
Earl of Shannon, whose successor, at the period of 
the Union, had no less than thirteen boroughs at his 
disposal ; and disposing of them to the best advan- 
tage, according to Sir Jonah Barrington, received at 
the rate of j£15,000, for each borough.* 
■ Vide Barringcon's Memoira of the Union, voL ii. S7S. 
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Mr. Shearea's name is to be found in the pension 
list, presented to the House of Commons, in 1771 ; 
the anm of £200 per annum having been granted 
to him, on the score of his services, which pen- 
non was continued to him, till he obtained the 
lucrative appointment of Weigh Master of the City 
of Cork. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Sheares left a numerous family. The names 
of the children mentioned in his will are^ Heniy^ 
Robert Bettesworth, Richard^ John^ and Christopher 
Humphrey ; Letitia, Mary^ Jane Anne Bettesworth^ 
and Julia. 

Mrs. Sheares was left sole executrix : and^ " to 
his dear fiiend^ the Earl of Shannon/' Bayley and 
Joseph Rogers^ (and not to his fiiend Carleton^ one 
of the judges^ who presided at the trial of his sons^ 
as it is generally supposed) he committed the charge 
of watching over the interests of his wife and 
children. 

His real estate and personal property, devolved on 
his eldest son Henry, subject to an annuity of £200 
a-year to Mrs. Sheares. The sum of £2,500 he left 
for the advancement of his youngest son. In the 
" Annual Register,^' an account is given of this 
family, in which there are several erroneous state- 
ments respecting the property left to the widow and 
children of the elder Sheares, and the fortune which 
his son Henry is there stated to have received with 
Miss Swete on his marriage^ namely^ £600 a-year. 
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Christopher entered the army, and died at aii early 
age of yellow feTer, in the West Indies, Richard 
entered the navy, and rose to the rank of lieutenant, 
nnd perished on board his majesty's ship Tliunderer, 
which ship sailed from St. Helen's with the other 
vessels of the British fleet, in 1778, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Keppel, and was lost on the West 
India station, in the great hurricane of October, 1779, 
the Honourable Robert Boyle Walsingham, son of 
the first Earl of Shannon, then having his broad- 
pennant on board the Thunderer. Robert Sheares, 
at a very early age, was drowned in attempting to 
■are his brother John, when they were bathing 
together. I am informed by a lady, to whom I am 
indebted for much information respecting the latter, 
that she had often heard John say, with great emo- 
tion, that " he had caused the death of two of his 
brothers : one, who was drowned in attempting to 
gave him, when a boy ; and Christopher, his youngest 
brother, who being reluctant to go to the West 
Indies, he had persuaded to go there." Henry was 
bom in 1753 : lie entered the army at an early age, 
and first ser^-ed in the fifty-first regiment of foot. 
He subsequently renounced the military for the legal 
profession. John was nearly thirteen years younger 
than his brother, and was bom about the year 1766. 
He was placed under the care of the Rev. G. Lee, 
of Cork ;■ and appears to have distinguished himself 
there in his fifteenth year. 

By a singular accident, a set of books, " The 
Beauties of the Spectator," recently fell into my 
bands, which had found their way to a bookstall. 
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from the sale of the library of a clergyman of the 
name of M'Namara, a natire of Cork, latterly re- 
sident in Dublin ; on the back of these volumes, the 
words : " Reverend Mr. Lee's premium to John 
Shearcs," are stamped in gold letters ; and on opening 
the books, I found the customary engraving — of a 
youth, led by the band of Science, tovards a temple 
where Fame is stationed at the portals, holding a 
mjTtle crown to the advancing student : underneath, 
there is the usual printed form, with the names and 
dates written upwards of sixty years ago, in the 
following terms : — 

" At a public examination, held in the Reverend 
Mr. Lee's school, Cork, on February 19th, 1781, this 
premium was given to John Sheares, for his diatin- 
guished merit, in answering in the sixth book of 
VirgU's jEneid. President : G. Lee." 

I know not whether the mention of this premium, 
the proof and recompense of youthful merit, may 
excite tlie same melancholy feebngs which the acd- 
dciital discovery of it called forth ; but no man, who 
ever felt a father's hopes, or shared in those of an 
alTcctionnte family, can picture to himself the fond 
cxpectntions which this first indication of dawning 
merit might seem to warrant, and recall, unmoved, the 
mournful issue of those hopes in the case of the ill- 
fated John Sheares. By the college books, I find, 
tlial he entered the university- of Dublin as a pen- 
sioner, the 30th January, 17U3, under Mr. Slack, his 
college tutor. 

Of the daughters of Ilenrj- Sheares, one was 
married to Mr. Gabbins, of limcricki another, to 
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Mr. Heniy Westropp; another, to Doctor Payne, of 
Upton ; a fourth, Juha, the favourite sister of her 
unfortunate brother John, was not married, and [lietl 
s few years ago. 

Mrs. Sheares had the misfortune to aunive all 
her children, irith the exception of her daughter 
Julia. Four of her sons perished by untimely ends, 
pre\-iously to her death : her amiable spirit was sorely 
tried by afflictions; and in mercy, they terminated 
soon after the Inst and direst calamity of all fell upon 
her childreu, lu 1798. Inscrutable, indeed, are the 
dispensations of Providence; the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children of the unrighteous, to the 
third aud fourth generation ; but the noblest virtues 
of the parents are not always sufficient to shield their 
offspring from the direst calamities! Such is the will 
of Heaven, and we bow to those decrees which 
human wisdom cannot comprehend, but more than 
reason brings us to believe, are planned by wisdom 
that is not human, aud ordained for ends that are 
Dot evil. 

The eldest brother Henry, succeeded to property 
estimated at :6I,200 a year. He was by no meana 
successful, however, in his mauageraeut, aud was 
ultimately obliged to dispose of some portion of it. 
It would still have been ample for his support, with 
ordinary prudence ; and the circumstance of his son 
Richard Benjamin, at his decease, in November 
1835, haring left the property he inherited from his 
&thcr, estimated at about £600 a-ycar, shews that 
ma were still considerable, however cmbar- 
Lthey had been. Through Lord Shannon's 
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interest, Henry Shcarea obtained a commission in 
the 51st regiment of foot, but he did not continue in 
tlie army above three years. He was t«icc married; 
his first wife, was the only daughter of Mr. Swete, 
of Cork, supposed at the time of his marriage to be 
possessed of immense wealth, ^^^len Lord Clare 
was a young, struggling bamater, (then Mr. Pitz- 
gibbon,) before Le had become acquainted with Miss 
Whaley, whom he married, in July, 1786, he had 
paid his addresses to Miss Swete, and had been 
rejected. She subsequently eloped with Henry 
Shearcs; and the rejected admirer never forgot or 
forgave the success of his rival. Henry Sheares 
wa« married to Miaa Swete, in the month of April, 
1782. 

Tliis circumstance deserves to be remcmherEd, 
and to be recalled, when the failure is referred to, of 
e\ery effort that was made to save this rival from an 
ignominious death j and the cause of that failure, is 
attributed, it is to be feared with too much justice, 
to tlie implacable hostility of Lord Clare, to both the 
brothers, but particularly to the elder. Miss Swete, 
who, it was generally imagined, was to have a large 
fortune, in the usual vagueness of Irish calculation 
on such subjects, estimated at that time at ^650,000, 
was no sooner married, than her father failed, and 
all the rumoured dowry vanished into air. About 
the period of tltis occurrence, he had some thoughts 
of offering himself as a candidate for the representa- 
tion of his native city ; but whatever steps he might 
have taken in canvassing, on that occasion, it does 
not appear that he entered on the contest. The 
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consequences of Lis fiither-in -law's embarrassraents, 
obliged Mm to study the law as a profession, hav- 
ing previously retired from the array. 

Henry Shearea waa called to the bar in the 
Michaelmas term of 1789 j his brother, John, having 
been admitted a barrister the year previously. He 
removed to Dublin and entered ou his profession. 
From the commencement of their career in that city, 
they resided together; first, in apartments on Or- 
mond Quay, at the house of a Miss Reid ; and from 
1796, iu the house in Bagot-street, at the comer of 
Pembroke- street, in which they continued to live to 
the time of their arrest. 

Mrs. Sheares died on the 11th of December, 1791, 
and was interred in the burying-ground of St. Peter's 
Church, Aungier-atreet, where the tombstone placed 
over her remains by her husband still exists, bearing 
the following inscription ; — 

" Here lies the body of Mrs. Alicia Young Sheares, 

The beloved and lamented wife of Heniy Sheares, 

Who departed this life the 11th December, 1791, 

In the 3-ith year of her age." 

And at no great distance from this grave, in the 

same churchyard, the remains of Lord Clare are 

buried, and these words are inscribed on the stone 

erected to his memory, which is indeed leas likely 

to perish than the monument itself; — 

" Here lieth the body of John Fitzgibbon, 

Earl of Clabe, 

Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 

^Mio departed this hfe the 28th of May, 1802, 

Aged 54 years." 
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The Hotspur of his party, who caused the land to 
tremble at his name, hes here at rest ; the tm-bulent, 
overbearing pohticiau, who set the couulry in a flame, 
is still and quiet as the meanest of the dead. 
*' Ill-woaved ambition, bow much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
la room enough." 
After the death of Mrs. Shearea, her cliildren were 
taken under the care of their grandmother. 

The circumstances of Mr. and Mrs. Swete, about 
this time, rendering it necessary for them to quit 
their native country, they went to one of the Prencli 
provinces, and took the three eldest of the children 
with them. In the year 1792, Henry Sheares paid 
a visit to France, to ace his children, and was accom- 
panied by his brother. The Revolution in that coun- 
try was then making rapid progress ; and the stirring 
events that were taking place in the capital, led the 
brothers to Paria, where they remained for some 
weeks. During their residence in the French capital, 
they became acquainted with the leading men of the 
revolution, and intimately so with Itoland and Briasot. 
They attended the meetings of various political 
aocieties; they became interested in tlie questions 
that were then the general subjects of discussion; 
and those subjects were certainly calculated to escite 
the imagination, and to inflame the political feelings 
of the young and inexperienced of any country ; but 
more especially, of oue in which liberty had lately 
achieved a partial triumph, and had still left more 
political evils to be redressed, than perhaps existed 
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in any other part of Europe at that time. Tlieir 
language, at some of these meetings, in reference to 
Irish politics, was considered by some of their own 
coimtrymen then in Paris — and of their own politics 
— as Imprudent and unguarded. The dangers of 
these societies have been eloquently pointed out by 
one of the master spirits of the Irish bar, at a period 
before the duties of the bench and the political 
obligations it imposed, had " shome the profession 
of one of the most splendid of its beams." 

" What man," said Bushe, in one of his speeches 
against the Union, "can answer for himself, in going 
into a self-constituted political society? His first 
steps are dehberate — his motives are good — his pas- 
sions warm; as he proceeds, the applause given to 
moderation intoxicates him — the vehemence of de- 
bate elates him : he begins a patriot — he ends a 
revolutionist. Is this fancy or history? I well 
remember — who can forget? — the first National As- 
sembly of France; composed of every thing most 
honourable, gallant, venerable and patriotic, in the 
kingdom, called together for the noblest and purest 
purposes. The nobibty and the prelacy united with 
the representatives of the people — and the three 
estates promised the regeneration of the countrj'. 
What waa the residt ? The wise, and the good and 
Tirtuous, were put down or brought over, by the up- 
start, and the factions, and the demagogue. They 
knew not the lengths they were going : they were 
hurried on by an increa&uig attraction, step by step, 
and day after day, to that vortex, in which have been 
buried even the roina of every establishment, reU- 
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gious and political, and from whose womb has gpnmg 
that colossal despotism which now frowns upon 
mankind. ********* 

" The very natiire and constitution of a self-con- 
stituted assembly, generates danger and encourages 
excess. Compare such a constitution witli the esta- 
blished authorities of the land, all controlled, con- 
fined to their respective spheres, balancing and gra- 
vitating to each other — aU symmetry— all order — all 
harmony ! Behold, on the other hand, this prodigy 
in the political hemisphere, with eccentric course and 
portentous glare, bound by no attraction, disclaiming 
any orbit, disturbing the system, and affrighting the 
world !"* 

The figure of the political planets, " all symmetry 
— all order — all harmony," as applicable to Ireland 
at that period, is fetched, indeed, from the upper 
regions of imagination : and as applicable to that 
parliamcut, on which its own members were already 
laying their suicidal hands, nothing can be more 
preposterous ; but the beauty of the imagery almost 
compensates for the absurdity of the apphcation. 

But with regard to the other observations, few men 
who have hved in troubled times, or read the lustory 
of the chief actors therciu, will be disposed to call in 
question the justice of them. But it is to be remem- 
bered that Bushe, on this occasion, was reading the 
history of these societies by the light of their ultimate 
perversion to the worst of passions, in the worst of 
times ; and that the Shearcs's acquaintance with 
them was made seven years before, when the world 
• Vide Phillips's Specimen* of Iri.h Eloquence. 
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was not yet dazzled with tlie porteutous glare of the 
revolutionary prodigy ; and its eccentric course had 
then scarcely began to deviate from its orbit, and to 
oonfotutd the speculations of ita observers. 

Froml789totheaunmier of 1792, the French Re- 
volntion wa* conducted with comparative motieration, 
and never was there more ability displayed than the 
events of that time had called into activity. The 
subject of good government was ably and fearlessly 
discussed; and the well-being of the people was the 
professed end and aim of all political enquiry. 

No wonder if the minds of those who attended 
these discussions — probably at first from motives of 
curiosity — were eventually excited by such topics, 
and that tliey suffered tlicmselves to be led away by 
the enthusiasm which surrounded them. 

The wouder is, not that such a result should tase 
place ; but while we flatter ourselves, were we placed 
in such circumstances we would have resisted every 
evil influence, we have reaaon to be thankful our lot 
bM not been like that of otu* fathers — in youth, and 
without experience, to be launched on those tem- 
pestuous times, where it did not always — or even 
often happen, that it was the worst of men who 
braved the storra, or perished in it. It is certain 
that the visit of the Shearcs to France produced a 
marked effect on the poUtical sentiments of both the 

I brothers, and was noticed by many of their Mends 
on their return. 
In the latter part of 1794, or beginning of 1795, 
Henry made the acquaintance of Miss Sarah Neville, 
the daughter of Mr. Neville of Maiy Mount, in the 
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county Kilkenny, of a highly respectable family. 
Mrs. Neville was the sister of Sir Robert Hudson, 
and her husband, the brother of Mr. Brent Neville, 
Sheriflfs Peer and merchant of Dublin. Shortly 
after their intimacy, Miss Neville became the wife of 
Henry Sheares. Those who knew her well, describe 
her as no leas remarkable for her beauty than her 
accomplishments. 

The bbrary of t!ie Shcares was said — by one well 
qualified to form an opiuion on such a subject — ^to be 
one of the best selecte<l private collections that person 
had ever seen. Henry was not a man of verj' studious 
or of remarkable iutellectual powers; but was possessed 
of moderate abibties, and a taste for the literature of 
the day ; had considerable conversational powers — 
expressed himself clearly, and generaDy, strongly : on 
subjects which engaged his feelings, he spoke with 
vehemence, and apparent bmsqueness, which many 
persons interpreted as an evidence of an overbearing 
temper, and of hauteur, but which all those in- 
timately acquainted with him iu private hfe, con- 
sidered as attributable to a peculiarity of manner, 
rather than to liis natural disposition. He was 
lionoiirable in his principles, frank and ingenuous. 
In quitting the army he had not shaken off the 
military air and carriage ; and there was, by all 
accounts, a dash of the soldier in his deportment and 
mode of expression, that denoted qualities better 
suited for the camp than the inns of court. He 
was fond of society ; and to use the words of one of 
its brightest ornaments, who knew him well, " he 
vrax fitted for its highest circles." His fondness for 
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B luxuries of life, as well aa for its plea- 
e Uttie calculated to give any impresaioii of 
republican simplicity, or indeed, to justiJy the opinion 
that his principles were originally of a very demo- 
cratic charaeter. Had he entered the political arena 
lialf a centuiy later, there is every reason to coujec- 
turc, his opinions would hardly have gone far enough 
for the party of the out-and-out reformers in these 
days. Treason in his time was not a mere act of 
overt hostility to the sovereign, or of violence against 
hi& autliority; but every man who advocated reform, 
and deprecated parliamentary corruption, was de- 
signated a " traitor " by the members of adminis- 
tration ; and hostility to that administration, however 
constitutionally carried on, was regarded as " sedi- 
tioos," and branded in parliament by that oppro- 
brious term. 

It is easy, and even conaolatoiy now, to the feel- 
ings of political leaders, when their opinions travel 
swiftly and commodiously on the railways of reform, 
to upbraid the opponents of oppression, the vehicles 
of whose opposition were dragged over the rough 
road of parliamentary corruption, and to include all 
who made themselves obnoxious to the enemies of 
reform, in the sweeping obloquy of a term that has 
often been imposed l)efore it has been dcsened. In 
the case of the Shcares, long before either brother 
was involved in the guilt of tre.ason, the opinions 
^L ihcy expressed in favour of reform and Catholic 
^m emancipation, were denounced by Lord Clare, in his 
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ticular, was atigmatized by tliat intemperate man a* 
a disaffected person. 

It waa the policy of the time to render every man 
suspected of disaffection, who took any part in 
politics adverse to the views of the faction which 
swayed the administration. The government, in 
fact, was in the hands of the Bercsfords and 
Fitzgibbous.* 

The brothers, ou their return from France, became 
members of the United Irishmen society. The 
earliest account I find of either taking any part in 
the proceedings of those meetings, is of one which 
took place in the month of August, 1793. At that 
period, none but men eminent for their talents, rank 
ill society or professional abiUty, usually presided 
over their meetings. From the commencement of 
the society to the year 1794, among the persons we 
find filling the chair, are the Honourable Simon 
Butler, Dr. Drcunau, Bagenal Beaucliamp Har\ey, 
and John Sheares. The latter, when he presided at 
the meeting of the society, on the 16th of August, 
1793, called for the purpose of preparing and pre- 
senting an address to Messrs. Butler and Bond, 
recently liberated from confinement, had onJy then 
attained his twentj'-seventli year; and at a time 
when the society abounded with men of rank and 
talent, so j'oung a man as John Sheares to have been 
called to the chair, shews that he must have been held 
in high repute by his associates. 

• The Honourable William Bvresford, .irchbiahop of Tuam, 
nuTried Ihe L*dy Elixibelh Filigibbon, liileT to the Chancellor. 
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The part taken by both brothers, in the proceed- 
ings of the society at this time, was such as mo- 
derate reformers, in our days, might be supposed to 
take. 

The society had not then swer\ed from its first 
character, and abandoned its original constitution. 
That both were unobjectionable, we have the admis- 
sion of Mr. Pollock, a writer, the most able antagonist 
of that society, at a latter period, when the new 
organization took place, and the only writer, of all 
the political scribblers of that period, hostile to the 
United Irishmen society, whose argiuneuts, it would 
be difficult for even the ablest of the United Irish- 
men to refiite. 

Pollock, speaking of this society, in his admirable 
letters, addressed to the inhabitants of Newry, in 
1792, says: " In making war on the United Irishmen 
of Dublin, I attack a society, whose first establish- 
ment and principles, in their spirit and general ten- 
dency, I approved of; of which, but for some trifling 
accident — some lucky or unlucky circumstances, in 
their formation, I should myself have been a member, 
or proposed as such. I take liberties with a body of 
men, some few individuals of whom, that I have 
lived in a degree of intimacy with — men of consider- 
able talents, and I beUeve, of much private worth — I 
feel a personal, and even affectionate regard for ; a 
body, to the great majority of whom, as indiiiduals, 
I attribute perfectly good intentions towards their 
country, and even its constitution, so far as the 
minority have taken the trouble or used the means to 
itndentand it ; and to whom, as a society, I leave 
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this testimony of my private opinion : that they have 
contributed to raise, assimilate, and varm into new 
life and energy, the divided, and thereby depressed 
spirits of their conntrymen. Happy, had they but 
known where to stop ! " * 

The writer points out the matters, in which, he 
considers, they had shown indiscretion : namely, " in 
merging the simple discussion of the question of 
emEiueipntion and reform, in theoretical disquisitions 
on the principles of government," &c. &c. 

Neither in the speeches, nor in the writings of the 
Sheares, at the period of the address presented to 
Messrs. Butler and Bond, was there any matter, in 
tlie slightest degree, of a treasonable character, or of a 
seditious tendency ; yet it was regarded at that time, 
as such ; and henceforth, tlie language of Lord 
Clare, whenever he spoke of the Sheares, was that of 
riolent invective, nay, of nndictive bitterness. 

Violence begets violence : and it certainly was so, 
with respect to Fitzgibbon's intemperance ; for it is 
admitted by those most iutimately acquainted with 
the Sheares, that they gave vent to their feelings of 
resentment agmnst Lord Fitzgibbon, in the loudest 
terms of reproach. This partizan judge, it is well 
known, carried with him his inveterate animosity to 
his political opponents, even on the bcneh. The ear 
of the judge was never for an advocate of politics 
opposite his own. In the case of Curran, ho carried 
this spirit of judicial rancour to the extent of virtually 
banishing him firom his court ; and according to the 
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account given by the son in his admirable life of his 
lather, he estimated his losses from Fitzgibbou's 
conduct towards him, at .^30,000. 

Curran had, many years before Fitzgibbon had 
become cliiincellor, fought a duel with him ; and 
vheu he gained the bench, " Lord Clare remembered 
the resentments of Mr. Fitzgibbon, and avenged the 
wounds he had received in the senate, by excluding 
Mr. Curran from all practise in his court." * 

Very uenrly in the same terms, the fi-iend of the 
Sbeares commmiicates to me the injury iuilicted on 
them, in their professional capacities, by the evident 
discoTinte nance they met with from Lord Clare, in 
his judicial character; and however trifliug their 
losses might be, in comparison with those of Curran, 
the public knowledge of the ear of the court being 
closed against them, at the very onset of their pro- 
fessional career, was enough to ruin their prospects 
of advancement , — and they attributed the ruin of 
them to Lord Clare. 

The offence of advocating reform was like the 
crime of Mr. Grogan, in presiding at a public meet- 
ing in Wexford, hostile to the administration — a 
sufficient motive for calling in question the loyalty 
of that old gentleman, and keeping the suspicion 
of treason suspended over his head till the insur- 
rectiua " exploded," and the offence against the 
faction was expiated in blood. " For a similar of- 
fcncei of opposition to the measures uf administra- 
tion — yenrs before the outbreak of the rebellion — Sir 
£dward Crosbie was likewise suspected of disaf- 

■ Villi' Life of Curran, YoL i. 
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fection to the faction ; luid ke, too, when the day of 
reckoning came, in 1798, " was sacrificed in the 
confusion of the times." 

He died the death of a traitor, indeed ; but many 
an junocent man, besides Sir Edward Crosbie, has 
been called a traitor, whose murderers posterity 
denominates miscreants. 

Sir Joiiali Barrington states : — "The execution 
of Sir Edward Crosbie was a murder, — that of 
Mr. Grogan a butchery. The riceroy had signed 
tio warrants for tJie execution : he was not consulted 
concerning the prisoners, till their tate had been de- 
cided." * 

If Crosbie and Grogan failed to realize the sus- 
picious which were formed of their fidelity — if the 
injustice that was done tliem by such suspicions 
had not carried their indignation to such tenns of 
desperation, as had driven the Shcares into rebel- 
lion, — they fared no better ; they had all incurred 
the displeasure of the faction ; and their conduct 
as pohtical opponents, or even as private adversaries, 
was sufficient to establish their criminaUty, as men 
of repiiblicau principles and traitors. 

The first cause of Lord Clare's animosity to tlie 
Shcares, was of as old a date as the mmriagc of 
Henry with Miss Swete, of Cork ; and there is even 
much reason to fear, that Lord Clare never forgot or 
forgave the preference given to his rival in this 
affair. The next circumstance that created LU-will 
took place in 1793, on the occasion of Heniy 
Shcares demanding an explanation of the injurious 

■ Vitte Bnrriii{,'tou'* ItiM and Fall of tlic Irleli Na 
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laii^age used by the formerj in hia place in parlia- 
meut, in reference to a speech delivered at one of 
the meetings of United Irislinieii. An explanation 
waa demanded and refused : a sort of verbal com- 
munication, however, was made, which satisfied the 
&)end of Henry Sheares, but which was any thing 
but satisfactory to the injured party. 

The following accoiuit of this affair, is extracted 
from the account of the proceedings of the society 
of United Ii-ishmen, printed privately, in 179-1. 

July 26, 1794. 

"UNITED IRISHMEN. 

Hesry Sheares having been requested to leave the 

Chair, 

JAMES DIXON, Chairman. 

H7LLIAM LEVINGTON IVEBB, Sec. 

The following Publication was read. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
Thb following Paragraph appeared in the Free- 
man's JouBSAL on Saturday 20th inst. and afterwards 
in other prints, as a part of the Lord Chancellor's 
^_ Speech in the House of Lords. 
H PARAGRAPH. 

^H ' There were in Dublin two persona who were 

^^B mcmbera of thf French Jacobin Club, and who, 

^^1 hia Lordship believed, were in the pay of that 

^^1 Society to foment sedition t'n this country. One 

^V of their names appeared at the head of a 

^^L printed paper jmblished last month by tite 

^^ TJvtTED Irishmek, to which Society they also 

^^M belonged.' 

k_ 
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On perusitl of the above paragraph, Henry Sheares 
infonued the meeting he wrote the following letter 
to his lordship : — 
'My Lohd, 
' Having tliis day seen in the pnbhc prints of yes- 
terday, a gross and infamous calumny, which from 
t\ic strength of its allusions, I cannot avoid consider- 
ing as directed against me, I think it incumbent on 
me, to address myself to your lordahip, prior to 
taking any step towards the punishment of its author. 
'I am induced to take this hbertj', my lord, from 
the circumstances of your lordship's name having 
been made use of (falsely, I am persuaded) to sanc- 
tion the malignant falsehood contained in that pub- 
lication. It is therein asserted, that your lordship, 
in the House of Lords, represented me as a member 
and agent of the Jacobin Club in France, and em- 
ployed by them to foment sedition tn this country ; 
an assGition, which I am bound to bclieie as 111 
founded, in relation to your lordship, as I know it to 
be false in respect to me, Assiiring your lordship of 
my perfect couriction, that such an accusation could 
never have proceeded from the alleged source, I 
take the liberty of requesting that your lordship 
vnW authorize me to assert, that the publication was 
unwarranted by any thing that fell from your lord- 
sliip, aud that I may have your lordsliip's permission 
for such legal proceedings sg^nat the pubhsher as 
may seem advisable. 

I am, my LoitI, your Lordship's 
most obedient verj- liiunbie servant, 

Bnggot-stTctl, 'HENRY SHEARES.' 

July 21, 1793. 
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[Note addressed to the Society,] 

Dublin, July 26, 1793. 
'Having received no answer to the itbove letter, 
I deem it a duty I owe to myself, to the society to 
which I belong, and to the public in general, to lay 
the circumstances of this transaction before the 
nation. 

'HENRY SHEARES.' 

'Resolved, that HENRY SHEAEES be addressed 
by thia Society. 

*L*NITED IRISHMEN to HENRY SHEARES. 

"This Society, in its choice of a President, has 
been directed to you by its conviction of your pa- 
triotic and constitutional principles. 

'If by this mark of our respect and confidence, you 
have been exposed to slander of the moat singular 
and nnwarrautablc nature, you have derived this 
honourable distinction from the corrupt policy whicli 
has been uniformly employed to vilify the most 
%-irtnoiis assertors of their country's rights. 

'Convinced that the calumny, alluded to in your 
letter to the Chancellor, is unfounded, and that the 
meanness wliich marks it, as well bj its malignity, 
renders it impossible for us to suppose, that it could 
have proceeded from the authority to which it has 
been imputed ; but was rather tlie fabrication of a 
veual print, which has long insulted the most 
honourable and independent characters of the com- 
mujiity, we earnestly assure you, that we will co- 
operate with you in every mode of obtaining justice 
from the laws of your country. 
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'Amount US, nothing is secret, notting under- 
hand. Our numbers, our independence, our indivi- 
dual characters, might stand as tests of our intentions. 
We have evcrj- motive of attachment to the 
interest and happiness of our country. The sacrifice 
you make to public duty, can only sene to endear 
you to us more than ever.' 



7b which Henry ShE: 



gave the folloicinff 



'United Irishmen, 
' Your affectionate address has made the deepest 
impression on my heart, I shall e\er hope to de- 
serve it. That cougenial principle which first led 
and attaclied me to you, has received, if possible, 
additional energy by this testimony of your ap]»roba- 
tion. From the laws of my country I have no doubt 
of redress. In contempt and defiance of calumny 
aud oppression, I will devote my life to the great 
cause for which we first united; confident, that by a 
finn adherence to the principles of our institution, 
we shall proportionally etfcet tlie welfare and happi- 
ness of our native country. 

'HENRY SHEAJIES.'" 

Here the matter ended, with a great deal of 
dissatisfaction, opeuly {and perhaps riolently), ex- 
pressed, on the part of both brothers ; — the younger 
talked of challenging the chancellor, and the expres- 
sion is attributed to him, perhaps unjustly, of 
" seeking him on the woolsack, if he were not to be 
found elsewhere ! " 

The next matter, that still further tended to ex- 
asperate the Lord Chancellor, against the Shearcs, 
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occurred in 1793. The Honourable Simon Butler 
and Mr. Oliver Bond, were brought to the bar oC 
the House of Lords, the former aa chairman, the 
latter aa secretary of a meeting of the society tf 
United Irishmen, for signing a paper, cailiug in 
question the privileges of that house, with respect to 
the examination of ivitnesses on oath, in the recent 
case of Mr. James Napper Tandy ; and both these 
gentlemen were declared guilty of a breach of pri- 
Tilcge, and sentenced to six months' confinement, 
and a fine of .€500, on the first of March 1793. 

In the month of Augnst following, a meeting 
was called, of the aocietj' of United Irishmen, 
Mr. John Shcares fiUed the chaii', and an address 
to the imprisoned chairman and secretary of 
the former meeting, was carried, expressive of the 
sympathy of the society, and of its sense of the seve- 
ns of the sentence passed on them. 

The rigoiu" of the sentence had been aggravated, by 
tiie \-imIeiJce of the language, in which it had been 
pronounced by the chancellor. In addressing the 
Honourable Mr. Butler, on that occasion, Lord 

■ Fitzgibbou said, " he could not plead ignorance ut 
his offence; that his noble birth and professional 
rank at the bar, to both of which he was a disgrace, 
bad aggravated his crime," Mr. Butler, (who wjts 
the son of Lord Mountgarret,) a man of considerable 
talents and independence of character, no sooner was 

L liberated, than he carried tJie resolution iuto effect, 
which he had openly avowed wliile in confinement : 
he ap[K>infed his friend John Shcares, to call on 
Lord Fitigibbon for an apologj', for the insulting 
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terms he had apphed to him, and iii the event of Hie 
refusal, to demand a meeting. 

The friends of John Shcares, appear to have seen 
the improprietj' of his acting as second, in this case, 
after having so recently been desirous of appearing 
us a principal, in a similar predicament; and his 
brother having been denied a meeting by the 
sMme indindual. He went into the country, and 
Mr. Archibald Uamilton Rowan was substituted in 
his place, to demand satisfaction of Lord Fitz- 
gibbon, 

" When I waited on him," says Mr. Rowan, " I 
called to his recollection the words he had made use 
of, in passing the sentence of the House of Lords on 
my friends Messrs. Butler and Bond, and those 
which he hati particularly directed to Mr. Bntler, 
which I hoped to be permitted to say, it was not 
his lordship's intention should be taken personally, 
and had been made use of unreflectingly. His 
lordship said, that he thought the circumstances of 
the case called for the expressions he had used; that 
he ' neier spoke unreflectingly in the situation he 
filled ; and under similar circumstances, he would use 
similar words.' I then said, that ' in mine and 
Mr. Butler's opinion, the sentence of the Lords did 
not authorize the words he had used ; and if it had 
occurred between two private gentlemen, my course 
would be plain and easy ; but his lordship's aituatiou 
of chancellor embarrassed me.' Here I paused. 
After some further conversation, his lordship said, ' I 
knew his situation, and he wished me to recollect it.' 
I then took my leave, saying, his lordship's situation 
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prevented me from acting as I would have done witb 
a private gentleman," * 

The next morning, Mr. Rowan received a visit 
from his friend Colonel Murray, who accosted him 
in these words ; " So, a pretty piece of work you have 
made of it, Hamilton I taking a challenge to the 
chancellor ! " The colonel, on being asked how he 
knew the circumstance, rephed, " I have breakfasted 
this morning with Fitzgibbon, and he told me the 
whole affair." 

There can be little doubt of Lord Fitzgibbon's 
knowledge of the appointment of John Slieares, in 
the first instance as the friend of Butler ; and the 
circumstance of his being chairman of the meeting, 
at which his proceedings towards Messrs, Butler and 
Bond had been so roughly handled, was BufUcient to 
incense a man of his arrogant and petidant temper, 
against the impugner of his conduct. 

The address, on this occasion, presented by the 
society to their imprisoned chairman and secretary, 
bears the internal evidence, in its style and sentiments, 
of b^g the production of John Sheare.s. The re- 
ference in it, to one of the great actors iji the revolu- 
tion of France, whose opinions he had lately an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with ; the 
admiration of Mirabeau, in the allusion to him — 
probably inspired by the eloquence of that man, 
who bad the power to command and to control 
all men's passions but his own; the employment 
in that document of those new-fangled terms^ 
whidi were then the fashion of French political 
• Vide Autobiography of Hainihoii Kownn, p. 108. 
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plirnseolngy ; the novel Rpplication of the cndearin|^ 
names of " frieiitla and hrotliera " to politicul asso- 
ciates ; and tlie far-fetclied salutations " in the unity 
of an honest and honourable cause," furniah pre- 
sumptive evidence of the writei'a acquaintance with 
the ordinary language of the leading members of the 
French cluhs at that time. 

There is, indeed, less of political bombast in this 
address, than was customary in the speeches and 
writings of the reformers of that day, when the newly 
imported jargon of \isionarj- philanthropy, infected 
pohtical discussion, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the ciap-trap espressions of a conveutional 
phraseology : — " fratemizsition " and " citizenship," 
" natural equality," and the "rights of man," were 
then in the mouths of all men who called Libertas 
Dea! 

Patriotic affectation is said to be almost as bad as 
personal ; and one might deem it worse than per- 
sonal, if, in the fever of the public mind, in revolu- 
tionary times, one did not duly estimate the influeace 
of political enthusiasm, and wliile he sickened at ita 
excesses, did not compassionate the deluded votaries, 
whose conBdence in human nature and ignorance of 
its infirmities, had left their hopes and expectations 
dependent on the conduct of the young, the ardent, 
tlie bold, and the incsperieuccd of their associates j 
and their oini motives, in alter times, at the mewy 
of a depreciating, exaggerating world. 

In periods of great public excitement, the obser- 
vation of Gobinet is peculiaiiy applicable to those 
whose youth and inexperience are exposed to the 
peril of political strife at the commencement of their 
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career ; — " The time of iaaumg out of youth and 
entering into the world, is the most dangerous of 
all our life." Tlic struggles of such times are, to 
them, like the warfare of the middle ages, wlica each 
man was regarded as a power; and, in the words of 
the eloquent author of Godefi-idus — " Chivalry re- 
quired every man to believe, that he was personally 
called on to proiionnce between error and truth — 
injustice and justice — vice and virtue."* 

The time that the Sheares " issued out of youth, 
and entered into the world," was, indeed, perilous to 
eveiy young man of a noble and an ardent spirit ; 
for patriotism seemed to require what chivalry did 
of yore — That every man should make hia election 
between wrong and right, as if the issue of the 
struggle depended on his individual exertions. 

This sentiment, noble in itself, is yet productive 
of evil in its influence on the conduct of the young, 
wfao»e views are more prospective tlian retrospec- 
tive,t and whose feelings are more deeply engaged 
than their reason is calmly exercised, in the consi- 
deration of the events in the midst of which they 
I have been thrown. The great mischief, then, to be 
feared is, that men will become " too much con- 
cerned with general views and grand abstractions; 
but not sufficiently practised in the small details of 
daily life. 
1T9I 



• Vide GtidefriJui. or the Touehitoiie of Honour, bj K. H. 
Kgby, Eu|. p- 97. 

t See firil aililren of United Irisbrnen'a Societ}', Dec. SOih, 
1791 : — " In thus auocukling-, vie have tbought little nbout our an- 
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" The greatest part of men have by tax too high 
an opinion of their own importance^ and over-great 
coniidence in their own strength ; but of their own 
vocation, and of the end to which they are destined, 
they have in general a sense far too low." * 

* Vide Philosophie de Lebens, 156. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Thk violence of Lord Clare in the House of Lords, 
was imitatedj so far as invective went, in the years 
1797 and 1798, in the columns of the "Preas" news- 
p^ier, the organ of the United Irishmen. There are 
few newspapers of the present day which display more 
literary talent, than that ably-written, yet intem- 
perately conducted paper, exhibited. The two Sheares 
are said to have written for it : John certainly did ; 
but I have not been able to ascertain that Henry 
ever contributed to it. 

The " Press" made its first appearance the 4th of 
October, 1797. The sixty-eighth number was seized 
the morning of its intended publication, and the paper 
was finally put down by the strong hand of mihtury 
power, the 6th of March, 1798. It was pubhshed at 
No. 62, Abbey-street, which house was rented by the 
proprietor, Mr. Arthur O'Connor : the editorial part 
was conducted by the nominal printer — Mr. Peter 
^L , Finnerty. 

^M Fiimerty was convicted (as printer) the 37th of 

^H December, 1797, of a seditious Ubel which appeared 
^1 in that paper, signed " Marcus," contained in a letter 
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addressed to Lord Camden, on the subject of William 
erf's CKecutioii, and sentenced to two years' impri- 
sonment, and the punislmient of the pillory. Stock- 
dale, the reputed publisher, was brought to the bar 
of the House of Lords, and punished for a breach of 
priv-ilege committed in tlie publication of another 
letter deemed libellous, and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment and £500 fine, the 27th of February, 
1798. 

Tlie writings in this paper distinguished for their 
ability, were those which bear the names of " Mar- 
cus," " Wm. Caxon," " Sarsfield," " Fortesque," 
" Scoevola," " A Militia Officer," and " Dion." Those 
under the signature of " Montanus," eleven in num- 
ber, are written with great power, and bear erident 
marks of a mind deeply imbued with political and 
legal knowledge, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the character and condition of the people. The 
spirit which breathes in these letters, is that of a calm 
determination, an imperturbable disposition, a nature 
softened by philosophy, insensible to fear, and in- 
fluenced by no sordid or selfish motive. The author 
of these letters, on the authority of one still liring in 
America, who ouglit to have known the person he 
believes to have been the writer of them, better than 
any body else, was Thomas Addis Emmett. It may 
be obsened, that a statement in the latter part of 
1797, (though not in itself entitled to much respect 
as an authority,) appeared in the " Dublin Journal," 
in which the writer declared that he had seen one of 
the manuscript letters signed " Montanus," in the 
handwriting of Thomas Addis Emmett. 
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The letters bearing the signature of " Marcus," 
are remarlcable for the impetuosity, eucrgj', and 
boldness of their language. Traces are to be ob- 
served throughout those compositions, of a tempera- 
ment wliose ardour was under no control — of wild 
and luxuriant talents, subject to no restraint — of 
feelings, whose fervour in political matters was more 
indicative of a new-born zeal in a cause suddenly 
embraced, than of matured reflection on the political 
drcumataiices of the times, or the probable result 
and adequacy of the means proposed for effecting a 
removal of existing eiils. The writer of these letters, 
on the authority of jVrthur O'Connor, was a yoimg 
man of the name of Swift, the violence of whose 
writings, on more than oue occasion, had iuvolved 
the proprietor and conductors of the " Press" in con- 
siderable trouble. 

This gentleman, I presume, was the Mr, Dcanc 
Swift who was one of the state prisoners at Fort 
George, the son of the eccentric barrister, Theo- 
philus Swift, who distinguished himself by his duel 
with the Duke of Richmond, and his imprisonment 
for a libe! on the members of the board of Trinity 
College,* whom he accused of injustice respecting a 
fellowship, for which his sou, Deane Swift, had been 
an unsuccessful candidate. 

The letters signed " Fortesque" were evidently 
written by a lawyer; the subject of them is gene- 
rally, the illegality of the proceedings which had 
superseded the trial by jurj', the excesses committed 
by the military, or the tortures inflicted on the 

* ViJc Samiison'i Memoirs, IniroJiiclion, ]i. xxiv. 
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people. Sampsou statesj in Lis Memoirs, that mtmy 
of the accounts of these enormities publii^lied in the 
" Press," were written by him — but he does not 
state under what signatnre ; that of Fortesque, how- 
ever, may probably be regarded as having been sug- 
gested by the quality with which tlie name of Samp- 
son is associated. He was certainly supposed to be 
" the manager of the Press," and was called so by 
Lord Moira, in one of his letters to him. 

In reply to Lord Moira's assertion, he says: 
" The paper was set up when I was ui the country, 
and was continued some time before I ever saw it." 
* * * " The use made of the ' Press' was to publish 
those facts, of which you were desirous also to be 
the pubhsher — the auppressiou and subsequent im- 
punity of which (facts) you seemed to foresee, as well 
as I did, would lead to rebellion." * 

The facts he alludes to, were the statements, veri- 
fied on oath, of numerous atrocities — such as half- 
hanging, Bcourgings and pieketings, which he had 
drawn up and presented to Lord Moira, and which 
his Lordship, on two occasions, laid many of the 
details of before Parhament, and which he iindor- 
took to prove at the bar of the house, if a committee 
of enquiry would be granted for this investigation, 
But such an enquiry was not compatible vrith the 
reputation of Lord Castlereagh, or the interests of 
the family which then constituted the " imperium in 
imperio" in Ireland. 

Sampson, in the latter part of 1797, had formed 

" a Society for obtaining Authentic Information of 

■ Sampwn'H Memoira j InliaduEtian, p. 66. 
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Outrages committed on the People ;" the object of 
which society, lie says, was, " by the disclosure of 
these enormities, to restrain the perpetrators of 
them, and to render it impossible for the government, 
which had hitherto connived at these proceedings, 
to plead ignorance of them." " The members of 
it," he gays, " were men undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished iu Ireland — such as Grattan, the Pon- 
sonbys, Curran, Fletcher, the brave Montgomery," 
Stc. " We had proceeded," he adds, " some time 
with effect, in despite of the reigning horror; — and 
never were more tragical stories wrested from ob- 
lirion." * 

So long as there was an organ in Ireland for the 
publication of these statements, there was a sort of 
control over the violence of Orangeism ; but when 
the " Press" was put dowu by military force, there 
were no bounds to the excesses. 

The members of parliament, themselves, of the 
opposition party, were insulted by insinuations pre- 

I judicial to their loyalty, — nay, some of them were 
openly taunted, as persons who were aiders and 
abettors of traitors. 
The 15th of May, Mr. Grattan announced the 
determination of himself and his friends, to the mi- 
airien, to secede from parbamcnt: — " Having no 
]ij|lliil left to persuade or dissuade, and haiing dis- 
•burged our duties, we shall trouble you no more ; 
and after this day shall not attend the house of 
commons." t Much blame has been tlirown on 



• Sampun'i Memoir*, p. ST. 

t Oramo'i Speecfies, vol- uL p. 3*2. 
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Messrs. Grattan, Ponsoiiby, and Curraii, for absn- 
doiiiiig their posts at this fearful crisis. But the 
fact is, they knew their owii lives and hhcrty, and 
(what was dearer than eitlier) tlieir reputation, was 
in peril; ajid there was no security for any man of 
their party from the malevolence of the leader of 
that faction which then swayed the council, the 
\ieeroy, and even Caatlereagh himself. 

In a receent work, entitled " Lights and Sha- 
dows of Wliigs and Tories," ascribed to tlie pen of 
the son of an incorruptible judge, it is plainly stated 
that the loyalty of a Hastings had been even called 
in question ; — that an informer had been got to 
couple the name of Grattan with treason ; — that the 
arrest of Curraii had even been debated in the 
council ; — nay, that a certain knight, of the name of 
Ormaby, renowned, in these times of terror, for his 
chivalrous exploits in the riding-house, had pro- 
ceeded to the countrj'-house of Mr. Ponsonby, with 
the avowed purpose of uiflicting corporal punishment 
ou that gentleman, and didy prepaied for that ope- 
ration; which punishment, in the fortunate absence 
of Mr. Ponsonby, was rcHnquished for a temporary 
military occupation of his house. 

Tlic suppression of the " Press" had been deter- 
mined on, to prevent the intended pubhcation of au 
attack on Lord Clare, particularly and personally 
offensive to his lordship, which was betrayed by some 
one in the ofBce, The letter to Lord Clare was 
already in print, when the house where the paper 
was printed in Mountriith -street, aud the office 
where it was published, in Abbey-street, was taken 
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posscssiou of by a military force, under the direction 
of the his;li-sherilf. Tfiis letter, addressed to "the 
Author of Coercion," and signed Dion, is to be 
found in a volume called " the Beauties of the 
Press," published iu London in 1800. 

Sampson, wlio lived within a few doors of the 
office, liad been sent for by the wife of the printer, 
then in jail, when the seizure was made by the 
high-sheriff, assisted by a large military force.* He 
says: — " I learned afterwards, that the investment 
and occupation of Mr. Stockdale's house, was to 
prevent an intended publication from circulating in 
the ' Press' against Lord Clare." 

Among the contributors to the " Press," there were 
men of the first eminence in hterature, and one 
whose fame was yet unwon, and whose dawning 
talents, were then hardly known beyond the pre- 
cincts of the college. His first production, in prose, 
he informs us, in his athnii-able hfe of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, appeared in the columns of the " Press" 
before he had attained his seventeenth year. He 
does not say, under what signature he wrote for 
that paper ; but some of the pieces, he states, which 
were inserted in the secret report of the committee 
of tlie House of Commons, and ^ven to the public 
as Bpecimeiis of the " alarming" writings of the 
" Press," were his. Tliere are some lines on Mr. 
Pitt, signed " Tommy Truant," in one of the Jan- 
uary numbers, of the year 1798, the author of which 
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probably contributed other pieces of poetry to tbat 
paper. 

There in one piece displaying a great deal of taleiit, 
called, " The London Pride and Sliamrock," in No. 
11 of the " Press," signed " Trebor," which I 
beheve to be the production of that most highly 
gifted and ill-fated of our countrjinen — the unfor- 
tiuiate Robert Emmctt. Tlie letters of the signature 
reverse*!, \rill be found to be those which compose 
that of " Robert." Before I noticed this circum- 
stance, I was struck with the simplicity, the sombre 
cast of thought, the ardent enthusiasm which is 
lUaplayed in these verses. 

Another contributor to the " Press," on the 
authority of Dr. M'Neiiii, it may be stated, was 
Mr. William Preston, one of the most diatiuguiahed 
scholars of Trinity College, in his time, by the 
acknowledgment even of one not veiy favourable to 
his pohtica, Dr. Patrick Duigenrm.* 

Preston was a member of the well-known society 
estabUahed by Yelverton and Curran, " The Jlonks 
of St. Patrick." 

He was the author of the Argonautics of ApoUo- 
uius Rhodius, translated into Enghsh verse, of 
several poeras and dramatic pieces, and a contributor 
to the production called " Pranceriaua," a satirical 
piece, written against Dr. Hutchinson, Provost of 
Trinity College, in 1774. The Numbers 16, 24, 25, 
22, 81 and 33, were written by Prestou. Dr. Duige- 
nau was one of the principal contributors. As one 
of the founders of the Royal Irish Academy and of 
* Lacriuic AciKlemii,(c. 
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the Dublin Libmr}-, the name of Preston is asso- 
ciated witli those of Charleraont and others of the 
foremost men of ids day. Preston was a man of great 
literary attainments, " his miud was stored witli 
lUimmi and Grecian Uterature." For several years 
before liis death, he filled the office of commissioner 
of appeals, and died in JDublin, in January 1807, in 
hia 56th year. 

The classical pen of that eicellent writer. Dr. 
William Drennan, the friend of Dugald Stewart, 
was likewise employed in the " Press." He n as in 
fact the penman of the United Irish Society. Tlie 
firat declaration of the society, its test, and many of 
the addresses and resolutions of the societj-, of which 
in the years 1792 and 1793, he was frequently the 
chairman, were written by him ; as were also many 
of the songs and other i)oetical compositions, which 
appeared in the " Press," and subsequently in " The 
Harp of Erin." In the former he published, 14th 
Jannarj' 1798, anonymously amongst other pieces, 
the well known ode, " To the raemoiy of William 
Orr," begining with the words, " Oh ! wake him not 
with women's cries," a piece written with great 
power; and wliicli, probably, had more effect on the 
public mind, than any production of the day, in prose 
or verse. Tliis piece alone, with his song, " When 
Erin first rose," and that adminible paraphrase of 
the classical story, called " The Jewels of Cornelia," 
published tlie 4th of Jannar;', 1798, in the " Press," 
are to be found in a small volume of his, entitled, 
" Fugitive Pieces, in verse and prose," pubhshed in 
Belfast, in 1815. In this volume, we find a poem 
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called " Glendalough," and a number of hynuu, 
whicli in any other countrj', wliere English poetrj' 
was prized, would have gained a high reputation for 
the writer; but Ireland, as to literature, is still in 
the condition described by Spencer. 

" And in so fiiir a land as niay be redd, 
Not one PomasBus, nor one Helicon 
Left for Bwect Muses to be harboied." 

Dr. Drennan was a member of a political aud 
literary club, formed in 1790, by T. W. Tone : the 
other members were T. A, Emmett, Pollock, Williara 
Johnson, now judge, Wliitley Stokes, Peter Bur- 
rowes, and Tliomas Russell. 

Tliese spirit-stirring songa of Drennan, beautiful 
ill tlieir imagerj-, though certainly not calculated to 
allay the excitement of the public mind, at that 
period, circulated with the utmost rapidity over the 
country, and became the standard songs of every 
convivial society whore United Irishmen, or those 
who were friendly to their ricws, assembled. One of 
these songs of Drennan, to which I have alluded, 
was very remarkable for its highly -poetical diction, 
it was called " Erin to her own tune," beginning 
with the words " When Erin first rose," Mr. Moore 
has even paid the comphment to the merit of its 
composition, of transferring one of its beautiful 
images to those exquisite lines of hia, at the close of 
the fifth number of his Melodies : — 

'* Dear harp of my cnuntry, in darkness 1 found thee. 

The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long." 

In a note to ttmt piece, whose numbers " most 
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musical, most melancholy," would alone be sufficient 
to make the name of Moore remembered in after 
times, the author says — in tliat rebellious, but beauti- 
ful song, " When Erin first rose," &c,, there is, if I 
recollect right, the following line : 

" The diirk chain of aiicnce was thrown o'er the dtep." 
In thia song, Drennan first designated his country 
as the " Emerald Isle ;" and I was lately assured by 
his widow, now residing in Belfast, that he prided 
himself not a little on the paternity of this title. 
This amiable lady, desenedly respected by all classes 
in Belfast, informs me that Dr. Drennan, at one 
period, had some idea of writing a history of the 
United Irish Societj- — but his other literarj' avo- 
cations pre>ented him carrying his purpose into 
effect. It is greatly to be regretted that he did 
not undertake this task, for no person could have 
done so with equal advantage. His admirable let- 
ters, bearing the signature — " Orellana, the Irish 
Helot," which appeared in 1784, and those of Joseph 
Pollock, signed " Owen Roe O'Neil," published about 
1790, arc the ablest compositions of all the political 
literature of those times. 

Hn\-ing removed from Dublin to Belfast, his na- 
tive place, — in conjunction with Mr. John Teraple- 
ton, the well-known botanist, and Mr, John Hand- 
cock of Lisbum, he established in 1808 the Belfast 
Magazine, which ceased to exist in 1814; the most 
ably-conducted periodical of its day, or, indeed, of 
any other day in Ireland, The papers called " Re- 
trospective Pohtics" were written by Dr. Drennan. 
In 1794 he was tried upon an indictment, charging 
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hitn with writing aud piiblisluug a seditious libel, 
and was acquitted. One of the least known, and 
yet most able, efforts of Cunitn was made on thia 
occasion iu his defence. Dr. Drcunau died in Bel- 
fast in 1820, ill his 63rd yeiu*, ieimng four children, 
the eldest son a barrister, the inheritor of much of 
hia father's eminent abiHtiea. The remains of Dr. 
Drennau are buried in the same church-yard where 
those of his Mend Dr. Haliday repose. A small 
slab over his grave, bears the following inscription: — 
"Guhehuo Drennau, ob. 5 Feb. 1820, set: 63 



Those who remember the time when Dreunan's 
songs, and Counsellor Lysaghfs lyrical productions, 
often poured forth on the spur of the passing events 
of the day, used to promote, if not the feast of reason, 
the flow of soul at their convivial meetings, speak of 
them still as reminiscences of enjoyment of bye-gone 
days, iu which (pregnaut with pohtical strife as they 
were) the pleasures of social life were blended with 
literary tastes, and shared by persons of higher 
talents, of all parties, without distinction of creeds or 
politics, than are found to mingle in any social 
intercourse of the present day, in Ireland. 

The period between 1791 and the close of 1797, 
was marked by the development of those qualitiea, 
which seldom fail to be discovered among th()3e of 
the liberal professions, whose youth has been tlirown 
on the troubled waters of au eventful period. Stir- 
ring times beget bold thiidters, active agents, and 
ardent votaries ; they are calculated to call forth the 
noblest spirits, aud to tolerate the existence among 
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them of the most restless and least stedfast in their 
principles ; and even to conceal the defects of the 
latber, under the garb of a generous entlmaiasni. 
Thus men of diasimilar natures are brought into 
political intercourse, and eventually into social com- 
munion. The re-union of such heterogeneous mate- 
rials, cemented for a season by a common excite- 
ment, wliicli disposes all parties to the enjoyment of 
society, favours convirial intercourse ; and, it is only 
when the final conflict comes, that tries men's souls, 
that the great distinctive traits of their characters 
are fully exhibited. It would be difficult, without 
thus considering the circumstances of the time, to 
comprehend those terms of private intimacy which 
existed between persons of such incongruous public 
sentiments, as those members of the firet Reform 
and United Irishmen Societies, the Historical So- 
ciety, and various clubs and associations of a later 
date. 

In one of these sodeties, formed at an earlier 
period, {1779,) "The Monks of St. Patrick," we 
find amongst the names of its members those of 
Curran and Lord Carhampton, Ogle and Avonmore, 
Temple Emmett, and Robert Day, (subsequently 
Judge Day,} Grattan and Lord Kingsborough, Lord 
Charlcmont and the Earl of Momington, the Rev, 
Arthur O'Leary, ' the Catholic priest,' aud the Rev. 
Doctor Palliser, the ' Protestant dirine.' 

The circle of society, at a much later period, era- 
braced the talent of all parties; men of the most 
dissimilar pohtics seemed to have adopted the non- 
contagion doctrine, with reference to their associates ; 
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there was no pestilence in a, miui'a creed to make the 
" femes" of his faith formitlahle to his neighbonr in 
society. That apprehension was resened for later 
times. The loyalty of Lord Moim suffered no con- 
taminatioQ from the fcnour of Theobald Wolfe Tone's 
poUtical sentiments in their intercourse at Moira 
House. Tlie patriotiam of Mr. Grattau came into 
contact at Tinnaliinch, with not a few of the leading 
democratic people of his time, without detriment to 
his principles. 

And, though last, not least, in the reminiscences 
of the couvi\ial pleasures of those times, the re-unions 
at the house of Egan are recalled ; where the aristo- 
cracy of talent, comprising no small portion of the 
wit and humour of the fonim, forgetful of politics, 
mingled in tlie wit combat, at the supper table of the 
hospitable " Bully" of the bar. 

Before taking leave of the subject of the political 
periodicals of this time, two other newspapers remain 
to be noticed : " Tlie Northern Star," of Belfast, and 
the " Union Star," pubhshed in Dublin. 

Tlie " Northern Star" was set up in Belfast in the 
spring of 1792. I copy from the original indenture 
placed in my hands by the daughters of Samuel 
Neilson, entered into by the proprietors and bearing 
their signatures. By this agreement, they enter into 
a partnership for twenty-one years, to cany on the 
newspaper called the " Northern Star." The words 
deserve attention : " The said parties hereunto, shall 
be and continue partners in the said business, and 
afl oUier business and trade a majority of them shall 
think fit to carry on, for and during the full end and 
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term of twenty-one years, to be computed from the 
first day of January last," 

The words which I have marked are somewhat 
mysterious ; what " other business," could a com- 
pany of newspaper proprietors contemplate jointly 
carrying on ? The atock-in-tradc of the partnership 
is limited to ^3,000, arising from forty shares of £50 
each, thus distributed among the proprietors : — 

Samuel Ncilson, Woollen Draper . 13 shares. 

WilliaraMagcc, Priiiterand Bookseller 3 do. 

William Tennant, Merchant ... 3 do. 

Gilbert M'Nevin, jun., Linen Draper 2 do, 

William M'Cleering, Tanner ... 2 do. 

John Haslet, Woollen Draper . . 1 do. 

John Rabb, Clerk 3 do. 

William Simms, Merchaut .... 3 do. 

John Boyle, Merchant 3 do. 

Robert Caldwell, Banker .... 3 do. 

Henry Haslet, Merchant .... 3 do. 

Robert Simms, Merchant .... 2 do. 

The aboie named twelve proprietors, were men 
of respectability, some of them, the Simms and 
Tennants, CaldweU, and at that period Neilson, in 
affluent circumstances ; and all of them presbyterians, 
dther of the old light or unitarian branch of that 
form of religion. 

Neilsou, assisted by a committee, was entrusted 
with the editing of the paper, at a salary of j^lOO 
a-year. John Rabb was the printer and publisher. 

None of the partners were allowed tu sell out their 
shares in the paper, without the consent of the majority 
ofthecopartncrs. The above agreement was executed 
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in the presence of Matthew Hughes and John Tisdall, 
3rd June, 1792. 

Tlie printer and proprietors were prosecuted by the 
crown in 1792,* and acquitted; again, in 1794, when 
Rnhb was found guilty, and the proprietors acquitted; 
ill 1796, the office was attacked and plundered, the 
printer and proprietors were seized, sent to Dublin, 
and imprisoned in Newgate for above a year and a 
half. In the early part of 1797, the office was again 
attacked, the printing materials destroyed, and the 
office pillaged by the military. 

The principal contributors to the Northern Star, 
were Sampson, Ruaaell, Porter, Kelburnc, and 
Dickson, the three last-named, presbj-terian ministers. 
During the period of Neilson's imprisonment in 1797, 
his place as editor of the paper, was filled at one time 
by Mr. Thomas Corbett, of Belfast, and subsequently 
I>y Dr. Porter, the author of the articles called " Billy 
Bluff and the Squire." These papers were of a 
satirical natxire, illustrative of the scenes that took 
pl!u;e between the old Earl of Londonderry, the Rev. 
John Cleland, and a neighbouring farmer, who filled 
the office of spy aud informer to the noble lord and 
the rev. gentleman, in Belfast and its vicinity. The 
treason of these pasquinades against two of the 
above-named personages, was iiifinitely more perilous 
. to the proprietors and acting editor of the " Northern 
Star," than any other species of seditious writing. In 
sporting with Billy Bluff, poor Dr. Porter forgot he 

• Mr. GardoQ erroneoiuly ((ates ihsl ihl* papvT was catabtished 
in 1797. It conimcaced the ith JBntnry, 1792, and ceated Ihe 3Uih 
Jamuirj-, 1797. 
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was playing with edge-tools — he became, in his turn, 
reported to Lord Londonderry aa one of his suspected 
neighbours, was tried by a court-martial, and executed 
at Grey Abbey, on a plot of ground between his own 
house and the place of worship of which he was 
minister. The unfortunate gentleman's abode was 
in the immediate neiglihourhood of Mount Stewart 
House. Sampson Reeras to have been destined to 
have watched over the cradles and walked after the 
hearses of all the democratic jourmds of his time ; in 
1797, he was present at the office of the " Northern 
Star," when the destruction of its property was going 
larwxri. 

The articles styled "The Hurdy Gurdy Trials," 
were written by Sampson ; the pieces styled " The 
Lion of old England," were the production of Messrs. 
Porter and Russell. The above-named articles, and 
those subscribed " Yeoman," and " Monitor," were 
the ablest written in the"NorthemStar." This pnper 
appeared twice a-week, aud its sale amounted to 
4,200, at the time of its suppression. In 1795, se- 
veral of the proprietors withdrew, and Neilson was 
then induced to give up his business and devote his 
entire attention to the paper, and in a short time, he 
was left sole proprietor of it. There is only one of 
the original proprietory now living, — Mr, Robert 
Simins, of Belfast. 

At the time this paper was put down, the law had 
not given the summary power of seizing on the 
materials and property of an obnoxious press, and of 
incarcerating its proprietors ; nevertheless, the 
" Northern Star" waa thus put down, and its propric- 
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tors suffered imprisonment for upwards of a yeamnd 
II liiilf, aiid were tlien aet at large without baring 
been brought to trial. 

With respect to the literary ability displayed in 
the conduct of the " Northern Star," after a caretiil 
perusal of its coliunns, I cannot discover many indica- 
tionsofthat superior talent, which wassaid to have been 
eidiibited in it. From first to last, its columns were 
ciiiefly devoted todetailsrelatingtotheFreuch Revolu- 
tion and theactorsinit, copied, inmost cases, verbatim 
from French papers ; and so intent did its managers 
seem, on filling tlieir columns with the proceedings 
of the National Aasemby, and jacobin and other de- 
mocratic clubs, that they seldom inserted leading 
articles of their own, or any original matter, except 
an occasional letter, orsome very indiSerent verses. The 
grand object seems to have been, to Veep the example 
and events of the French Revolution, continually 
before the eyes of the people. It is surprising that 
its circulation was so extensive as it was, far exceed- 
ing that of any contemporary journal, with so little 
matter respecting home politics, calculated, it would 
seem, to excite the public mind. 

This circumstance, I think, shews how deeply the 
republican mania of the day, had taken bold of atten- 
tion in the north of Ireland. 

Tone's correspondence, indeed, leaves no doubt what- 
ever, that so early even as 1791, the extreme opinions 
entertained by himself and Russell, with respect to 
British connexion, were shared by Neilson and se- 
veral of their common friends, who subsequently 
became tlie proprietors of this paper. In this respect. 
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they differed widely from the leaders of the United 
Irishmen society, in Dubhn ; and the fact of Tone, 
the founder of it, immediately after its formation, 
losing all influence in it, by his own admission, and 
never but once acting in any official capacity at its 
meetings, shews that the leaders of the popular move- 
ment in Dublin, were ready and willing, at any period 
previous to 1795, to stop at the Houuslow half-way 
house of parliamentary reform, while their northern 
neighbora^ were bent on going to the full journey's 
end of revolution. 

The " Union Star" was set up in Dublin in the 
Summer of 1797, professedly the advocate of the 
principles and objects of the United Irishmen. Its 
advocacy, however, was repudiated by the directory 
of that society, and its atrocious sentiments dis- 
claimed by all its leaders, and especially, as wc are 
informed in " Sampson's Memoirs," by Thomas 
Addis Emmett. It will be necessary to say a few 
words respecting Mr. Cox, in reference to the cha- 
racter of this journal, which has brought a very se- 
rious imputation on the character of the society of 
United Irishmen in general, as being the abettors 
and accomplices of the atrocious crime of assassi- 
nation. 

The following information respecting Walter Cos, 
1 received from his step-daughter, Miss Isabella 
Powell, still living in Dublin, 

He was the son of a master-blacksmith in Wcst- 
meath, in decent circunistanccs : his mother be- 
longed to a respectable family of the name of Dea^e, 
of Summer Hill in that county. His fiither held 
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some land, of which he lost poBBcasion at the? period 
of Lord CarhiuiiptoD'a wholesale transportation of 
suspected persons. Cox was one of those arrested 
by his lordship, and was sent to jail : he was fortunate 
euough to get hberated after some weeks' imprison- 
ment. He settled in Dublin, and died there in the 
neighbourhood of North Strand. 

His son, Walter Cox, was boimd apprentice to 
a gunsmith, of the name of Muley, of Suffolk -street, 
and, after remaining three years with him, he served 
the remainder of his time to another gunsmith, Mr. 
Benjamin Powell, of 159, Abbey-street, a guu- 
contractor with the ordnance-department. 

On learing Powell, he set up in business in a 
small shop in Bedford-row : he had preriously mar- 
ried a woman of the methodist connexion, and, 
being a man of violent and ungovernable paastons, 
he is said to have rendered the life of this [raor crea- 
ture miserable. She died in ehildbed; and, about 
the year 1797, he married the widow of his former 
master, and for some time carried on the business as 
gun -contractor with govemmeut. This marriage 
proved no leas unhappy than the former : on one 
occasion, he was brought before the magistrates for 
ill-using his wife, at the instance of Mr. Lawrence 
Tighe, of 156, Thomas- street, who was an intimate 
&ieud of Mrs, Cox. 

Cox got a good deal of property, both in money 
and in houses, by his marriage. He had no ac- 
quaintance with Lawrence Tiglie, and no intercourse 
with Major Sirr, hut Mrs. Cox was intimate with the 
former; he had been deeply engaged in the re- 
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bellion of 1798, but not iu that of 1803 ; if he said 
that he had been in the latter, he must have stated 
what was not true. 

He was separated from his wife upwards of twenty- 
five years previously to her death ; he squandered her 
means — kept possession of her houses, and allowed 
her occagionally a small weekly pittance for her sup- 
port, in a miserable lodging iu Clarence -street, 
North Strand — while, iu the same street, he con- 
tinued to lead a disreputable life in the house wliicli 
belonged to her, and in which he resided till the 
period of liis death. The cause of his quarrel with 
his wife, was by some attributed to an opinion he 
entertained that his wife, shortly after Emmett'a 
business, had given certain information to Mr. 
Tighe {who was said to be a Castle spy), respecting 
some papers of his, which had got him into trouble, 
and occasioned his house to be searched by Major 
Sirr. At the time the Union Star was printed, he 
had a small place of business of some kind in Little 
Ship-street. The person who attended him iu hia 
last illness, frequently heard him speak on the sub- 
ject of the information given against him iu violent 
and angry terms. This person likewise denies 
that Cox had any intimacy with Major Sirr, or 
had taken any part in Emmett'a couspiraey. It 
is right to observe — his enemies state the former 
Bs a proof of treachery to his associates of the United 
Irishmen ; and he was in the habit of talking in his 
nsual loose manner, of having had the command of 
1,500 Wexford men at the Broadatone, the night 
of Emmett'a unsuccessfiU effort, 
n 5 
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With whatever views tliis infamous paper waa 
established, it is certain that it was , repudiated by 
the leaders of the United Irishmen, and equally 
certain that Mr. Cox wae the sole editor, proprietor, 
aud publisher of it. Garbled extractsonly having been 
given from this paper iu the parliamentary reports, 
an entire number will be found in the Appendix. 

The " Uuion Star" was printed on one side only, to 
allow of its being pasted on walls ; the name of its 
printer and place of publication, were not given ; its 
uniform theme was the necessity aud justifiability 
of the removal of public delinquents. Obnoxiotis 
persona were pointed out for assassination, and their 
names regularly published in its columns. The 
ultra-violence of its revolutionary tendencies, was 
prominently displayed; but its tendency, if not its 
object, was certainly detrimental to the cause it 
professed to espouse. 

Cox went on for some montbs with perfect impu- 
nity, advocating assassination, suggesting the ex- 
istence of an oaaaasination committee, which never 
had a being, — and all this time he contrived either 
to elude the vigilance of government, or to secure 
its favour. The fact, however, admits of no doubt, 
that his paper was connived at by the authorities, 
who were daily denounced in his journal. 

The probabihtj is, that when Cox estabhshed this 
paper, he was animated solely by infuriated feelings 
of resentment, for the treatment his father had 
received at the hands of Lord Carhampton, — which 
he mistook for patriotic motives : that, finding the 
chief confideuce of the leaders of the United Irish- 
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men placed in other organs of their opinions, 
namely, those of the " Press" and the " Northern 
Star," he Buffered himself to be tampered with by 
some of those official persons, with whom his former 
avocations, as gun-contraetor with the government, 
had brought Mm in contiict; and that he had be- 
come, at first, the confidant of designing men, and 
perhaps, eventually, was accounted their instrument. 
The feet of the interview I have alluded to — where 
he was found closeted with one of the agents of the 
gOTcmment, at the veiy period liis paper was de- 
nouucing and proscribing its members, coupled with 
the circumstance (which he himself admits), that 
vhile the " Press" and the " Northern Star" editors 
were prosecuted and imprisoned, and their establish- 
ments ravaged by the militiu^', — the -editor of the 
" Union Star," the advocate of assassination, was 
fortunate enough to make terms with the govern- 
ment.and to save his property from the slightest injury, 
is somewhat inexplicable. It is certain, ho^ve^-er, 
that, some years subsequently to the putting down of 
the rcbelhon. Cox, on his first return from France, 
considered himself neglected by the government; 
and for the purpose of annoying it, in the month of 
November, 1807, he set up the "Irish Magazine." 
But, lest any injustice should be done to one no 
longer living, and one, with all his faults, the Cob- 
bctt, on a small scale, of his day in Ireland — his 
own explanation of his conduct in the management 
of the " Union Star," is given here, taken from au 
article of his in " the Irish Magazine" for October, 
1810, addressed to one of his opponents. 
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" Ton accuse me of being an asstissin, because I 
was the author of the ' Union Star.' Admitting the 
charge of proscription to have been fairly brought 
home to the character of that publication, where 
will the odiimi rest, if a fair compariaon is made, of 
the ' Union Star,' and the horrid circumstances 
that provoked its existence? Perhaps, some will 
insist, that emptying our villages into prison ships, 
a practice very common in the year 1797, was not 
assassination ; putting the people out of the protection 
of the law, or half hanging them, were not acts of 
assassination : to me they appear as such ; and in 
the ardent and impatient character of a young mind, 
roused by a sense of exquisite feeling, at seeing, not 
only strangers agonizing under the most beastly 
cruelties, but my aged father, swept off with his 
neighbours, by the hand of Carhampton, into a 
dungeon, I arrayed myself with those generous 
Bufferers, who were taught by the principles of the 
constitution to resist oppression, and among ot^r 
acts of my industry, to stem the authorised desola- 
tion, I produced the ' Union Star.' 

' One murder makes a villain, inilliona, a hero : 
Lords are privileged to kill, and numbers conaecratc 
the crime; 

" It was intended only, to guard the Union 
agiunst the intrusion of such men as Reynolds, or 
O'Brien. 

" Laying aside the right of authorship, which I 
very early assumed, in preference to the vice and 
the anvil, to sooth the agonies of my country, and to 
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avenge the atrocious indignities heaped by a Ijuttrell, 
on my parent, I defy a man existing, in any rank of 
life, to fix any act of cowardice, meanness, or dis- 
honesty, on Walter Cos, either as a politician, an 
author, or a tradesman. I had the honour of en- 
joying the confidence and intimacy, of the greatest 
and most virtuous men that ever adorned this ill- 
fated countrj' ; and after a lapse of thirteen years, I 
possess the esteem of such of them, as have escaped 
the whirlwind of ciiil desolation. I was tampered 
■with, by the terrors of the triangle and the fascina- 
tions of the treasury ; and I owe nothing, either to 
my friends or my enemies. I escaped being involved 
in the ruin, which overtook the other leaders of the 
rebellion, by surrendering myself, as the author of 
the ' Union Star,' with the express adiice and 
direction of my friends; as the proclamation exposed 
me to a discovery, by the cxtraoi-dlnary reward 
offered for my detection ; and I the more readily 
made terms, as there was not on record, a single 
instance of the ' Union Star' having brought the 
slightest injury on any indiiidual. 

" I not only enjoyed the confidence of A. O'Con- 
nor, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, T. A. Emmett, and 
Dr. M'Nevin, for the character I ever preserved 
amongst honest men, hut was a member of that 
body, whose ambassadors were accredited in the 
greatest empire upon earth. Like your friend Mr. 
Beresford, I represented the City of Dublin in the 
greatest council of the nation, where I was placed 
by fifty times as many electors, as all his iutlueace 
could procure." 
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So mucli for Mr, Cos's explanation of his conduct; 
we now turn to the pages of the " Milesian Maga- 
zine," (the rival of Mr. Cox's puljlication,) the editor 
of which, the well known Dr. Brennan, had formerly 
been connected with Cox, in getting up the " Irish 
Magazine." 

The usual consequences of men like Cos and 
Brennan falling out, occurred on this occasion ; in 
the violence of their vituperation, they threw n 
gleam of light on passages of their former lives, which 
leads to the knowledge of some curious matters. 

Both were men of strong natural talents; Brennan, 
might be said to be a man of genius, and his abilities 
were highly improved by education. Their writings 
were alternately impious and humorous, slanderous 
and public-spirited, venal and ^■indictive, virulent and 
yet bold and rigorous, and often wrathful, unjust 
and exaggerating. 

Both persons were indeed devoid of principle. It 
would be difficult to say which of them, politically 
speaking, was least stedfast in his principles. 

It is impossible, however, to read Cox's diatribes 
against the Majors Sirr, Swan, or Sandys, without 
feeling the sincerity of the writer's contempt and 
hatred for the worthless creatures whom the circum- 
stances of the times raised from obscurity, and in- 
vested with the terrors of luilimited authority. He 
literally seems to revel in the obloquy he heaps upon 
their acts ; and there is a savage spirit of vindictive- 
ness, dashed with something devilish and debounaire, 
in his sarcastic ridicide, that speaks the feelings of a 
person who had suffered from the system he de- 
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Bounces ; and who was not forgetful bow he might 
turn his injuries to account, or scrupulous as to the 
means hy which he was to be appeased, or the party 
by whose sacrifice he might be revenged. 

In IS04 a pamphlet was pubhshed in Dublin, 
signed "Timothy Tcll-tmth," in vindication of Major 
Sirr, whom Mr. John Swift Emerson, an honourable 
member of the attorney^ corps, had accused of de- 
frauding him of Ilia due proportion of the blood- 
money, in the case of tlie apprehension of the 
unfortunate Thomas Russell, the friend of Tone, 
and the sharer in the desperate enterprise of llobert 
Enunett. It appears by a pamphlet published in 
1804, in defence of Major Sirr, that he derived his 
information respecting the place of concealment 
from Emerson, and Emerson from a third party, 
who, to use his own words, "did not choose to 
appear in the business." 

Russell was apprehended in the house of a gun- 
smith, of the name of Muley, in Parliament-street. 
Mr, Cox was of the same trade, and was employed, 
subsequently to the rebellion, in the ordnance de- 
partment in the Castle, as an operative gunsmith. 
Brennan states, that the third party alluded to by 
Emerson was Walter Cos ; and he also charges him 
with being the author of the pamphlet in (juestion, 
and the person who acted as " setter " to Major 
Sirr, when he attempted the capture of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, on his removal from Moira House, in 
Dirty Lane, and failed of success, in conse(iuence 
of the resistance made by Lord Edward's party. 

It is remarkable that Mr. John Swift Emerson was 
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one of the Major's party on tliis occasion, as well as 
Major Rjan, and Mr. Justice Bell. 

In Brennan'a Magazine, for June 1812, in refer- 
ence to an intimation in Cox's publication, that 
the betraver of Lord Edward was Mr. Lawrence 
Tighe, of Thomas-street (who lived within two doors 
of Murphy's house, where Major Ryan on being 
wounded by Lord Edward, it is to be observed, hart 
been immediately taken}, the following statement is 



"Who betrayed Lord Edward, is, as yet, a 
matter of doubt : the party came upon him full set ; 
but who was the ' setter dog ?' is the question. In 
the desk of Lord Edward, on the table where he was, 
was found a pajjer containing a plan for taking the 
city of Dubhu — a plan upon which Lord Edward was 
supposed about to act tliat very night.* This paper 
was in the hand-writing of Walter Cox, and he 
owned it at the castle, and pleaded ha\-ing made his 
peace two years before,^ on the ' Union Star ' affairs, 
as a justification of following up murder with treason, 
and the Castle folks admitted liis plea — and Watty 
was still let loose. If Lord Edward took a plan of 
operation bo important, from any man, is it not to be 
supposed he expected and respected his co-operation? 
— and in that case, is it not almost morally certain 
he concealed nothing from him, paxticidarly his re- 
sidence? The commentary is easy. Does not 
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Watty's impunity carry with it the cooviction of 
Castle senice. K Watty was false then, is it to be 
supposed he did not betray on so great an occasion ? 
That he knew where he (Lord Edward) was, ia 
proved; and his character proves he betrayed the 
credu]oua,impoaed-uponLord Edward. Russell knew 
him through Lord Edward ; and that Watty and the 
Major were close friends at the time, is proved by 
Watty's own words, in his defence of the Major, 
where he says the Major told him (the author of the 
pamphlet signed "Timothy Tell-truth'} the whole 
story the morning after Russell's capture. But 
Watty then did not imagine that "Timothy Tell- 
truth' would one day be proved to be no other 
than the notorious Watty Cox," 

Now, in confirmation of that part of the state- 
ment, respecting the plan for the taking of Dublin, 
found in Lord Edward's possession, we find the 
following remarks on this paper, in the journal of 
Lady Sarali Napier, in Moore's Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, published many years subsequently to the 
appearance of Brennan's magazine : — 

" The plan referred to, was not found at Lord Ed- 
ward's place of concealment, but in his desk, in the 
chai^ of Lady Fitzgerald, immediately after the 
arrest at Bond's, on the 12th of March, 

" Lady Sarah Napier, speaking of avisits he received 
from Captain Armstrong, says : ' From him I heard 
^K that the prisoners would come off well, that there was 
^H no committee, only some of them assembled about 
^1 the ' Press :' that the report about a dreadful map 
^^k in Lady Edward's care, was one of Dubhu, with 
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notes written by a clever gun-nuiker, who had marked 
the weak parts, and who had sent it to Lord Edward. 
That, no sooner had this man heard of the noise it 
made, than he went to government and said it was 
Ms, which he had shewn to Lord Edward, They 
asked him for what purpose lie had drawn it, ' For 
my own amusement,' said he." * 

At a subsequent period.in a letter from the Duchess 
of Leinster to the Duke of York, her Grace, in refer- 
ence to this plan of Dublin, says : " That paper was 
found on the 12th of March, and a few days after 
an armourer, who worked in the Ordnance-yard, in 
the Castle of Dublin, on hearing it talked of, went 
to the under secretary of state, and desired to see 
the plan, which when shewn to him, he acknowledged 
it to be his, and that he had sent it anonymously to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and being asked his reason 
for so doing, said, because he understood Lord Ed- 
ward was a good engineer and curious in those 
matters. The plan is not mentioned in the Report 
of the House of Commons, drawn up by Lord 
Castlereagh, who knew the circumstance." t 

There are no comments in the work from wliich I 
have quoted these passages, on the extraordinary 
conduct of this " clever gunsmith," this armourer said 
to be employed in the Castle, at the period he com- 
municated his plan for attacking the capital, in which 
he had so industriously marked the weak points. 



• Vide Moore'* Life of Lord I 
t Ibid, p. 197, ToL ii. 
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The fact seems to ha\'e escaped the notice of all 
those who Lave written on the affairs of 1798, that 
the clcFcr gunsmith, the editor of the assassination 
journal, the " Union Star," and Mr. Walter Cox, 
the subsequent editor of tlie " Irish Magazine," were 
one and the same person. The impunity with which 
the " Union Star," was allowed to proceed in its 
atrocious career, and with which Mr, Cox was even- 
tually permitted to acknowledge himself to govern- 
ment, its editor and proprietor; the singular step, 
of declaring himself to the under secretary of state, 
to be the framer of that treasonable paper he had 
given to Lord Edward ; the fact of his being enabled, 
immediately after the rebellion, without any resources 
of his own, to leave the country and remain abroad 
for nearly a year on that occasion ; theae circum- 
stances, coupled with the evident tendency of 
his journal — namely, to bring discredit on the cause 
he professed to advocate, render it a very difficult 
matter to understand the views and conduct of 
this man: one in fact, whose mental conformation waa 
the exemplification of all kinds of contradictory 
qualities, which utterly confound enquirj', and make 
it well-nigh impossible to form any estimate of the 
. character of so eccentric and singidar a person. 

It is very difficult to beheve, that Cox was not in 
the service of the Castle, and yet tliere arc un- 
questionable proofs tliat at the very time he was 
a frequenter of the public offices at the Castle, 
and was considered in its Henice by the autho- 
rities, he was even then so far faithful to those of 
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the United Irisli leaders he was attached to, as to 
keep their secrets from the government, aud to give 
timely and very serviceable notice to those persons, 
when steps against them were meditated by govern- 



On the authority of Arthur O'Connor, it was 
during the period of Ms imprisonment, in the latter 
part of the year 1797, the " Union Star" got into 
circulation. The first thing he did on being set at 
liberty, was to send for Cox, and to remonstrate with 
him on the madness of his proceedings. Cox pro- 
tested that his only object was to frighten tlie people 
at the, Castle, and the Orangemen, aud as a proof of 
his success, that a large reward had been offered for 
the discovery of the printer and publisher of the 
"Union Star." O'Connor told him he was sure 
to be discovered, and that his beat plan was to 
go to the Castle, propose to give up the author and 
proprietor of this prohibited paper, and on 
making terms, to declare himself to have been the 
individual. 

Cox saw the advantage of following tliis advice. 
He acted on it, and to the utter astonishment of Mr. 
Cooke, announced himself as the editor and pub- 
lisher of the " Union Star." He had the modesty 
even to claim the reward for his own discoverj-; 
however, he was content to have it stipulated that 
no proceedings should be taken against him, and he 
should be allowed to remain in Dublin unmolested. 

The subordinate agents of government, now looked 
upon Cos as a rebel, who had made a clean breast of 
one kind of treason, aud was prepared for the enter- 
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taiument of another. He was closely questioned 
about his intimacy mth O'Connor, and given to 
understand, tliat evidence wliicli would go to his con- 
viction, would be very serviceable at that period. 

He was examined by Mr. Cooke, with respect 
to his knowledge of O'Connor, and what sentiments 
he heard expressed by him. Cox rephed, that he 

i never seen Mr. O'Connor, but on tivo occasions, 
about a pair of pistols which he had sold to that 
gentleman. He was asked if he knew anything of his 
political opinions j Cox answered, he only knew 
them ou the subject of pistols, which he said, (much 
to his surprise,) he preferred of English manufacture 
to that of his own country. Cos was considered imfit 
for the task intended for him, he discovered that 
similar enquiries were made of other persons, and 
he feared the result would be fatal to O'Connor. 
He visited O'Connor that night, and the information 
he gave him, was such as to induce him to lose no 
lime in making an application to the law officers of 
the crown, to be permitted to go over to London 
for a few days, on some legal business. At this 
time O'Connor was under heavy recognizances to 
take his trial, for a seditious publication, whenever 
he should be called upon. 

Having obtained permission, he immediately start- 
ed for England. That he was attended at a re- 
spectful distance, by some familiar of the Castle, and 
dogged wherever he went, from the day he quitted 
Dublin till his arrest at Margate, there can be httle 
doubt. It ia due to the memory of Cox, which 
certainly stands in need of all the justice and 
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charity that can be done to it, to say that Arthur 
O'Connor, is coni-inccd of the fidelity of this man to 
)kis associates. 

We are informed, by Sampson, of Emmett lia>Tiig 
taken some steps to restrain the \-iolence of his writ- 
ings ; but neither he nor Sampson appear to have 
had any idea that Cox had acknowledged himself to 
government to be the publisher of the " Uniou 
Star," and to have made terms for his securitj-. 
Sampson says, speaking of this paper, " I believe the 
author never was discovered ; some thought it was 
a stratagem of the government, to throw odium on 
tlie opposite cause. To me the arguments seemed 
too strong, and too terribly applicable, to warrant that 
Buppoaition. I had, upon the subject of these papers, 
several conversations with Mr, Emmett, who waa 
very zealous in his efforts to restrain them ; and, I 
believe, successful. And what is more, there waa 
foimd amongst his papers, at his arrest, one drawn 
up by him and mc, and intended to have been sub- 
scribed by all whose names could be supposed most 
influential amongst the people; which the govern- 
ment, with its usual candour, took care entirely to 
suppress." 

And bi a note appended to the above remarks, 
written long subsequently to the letters, which form 
the greater portion of his Memoirs, he adds : — 

" It has been lately discovered, by the disclosure 
of the civil list, that he was pensioned to the amount 
of £100 a-year; and moreover, it is said, that he 
received a consideration sum on going to the United 
States." * 
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Tlie pension alluded to, was conferred on him 
during the Duke of Ricliraond's adraiuiHtration, 
when all other means of silencing liis magazine had 
been found ineffectual — including those of the pil- 
lory, and three aud a half years* confinemciit in 
Newgate. 

The "Union Star" was printed in a cellar in Little 
Ship-street. The whole business of composing and 
printing was there performed by Cos himself, accord- 
ing to his own account, without any assistance, 
within a few steps of the Castle. ^VTiether Cox, 
subsequently to his dehveriug himself up, was con- 
sidered aa entitled to pecunijuy assistance, it is hard 
to say ; he waa certainly employed in some way in the 
oidnance department, at the Castle. There is a 
person of his name whose services were occasionally 
recompensed between 1803 and 1804 :— 

"April7,1803, Major Sirr for Mr. Cox £11 7 6 

Dec. 25, 1803, Mr. Flint, per Mr. 

Wicidiam's note— Cos .... 68 5 6 

Feb. 16, 1804, Mr. Griffith for Ser- 
jeant Cox's wife 11 7 6 

Jan. 26, 1804, Chaise from Naas.with 
Fleming, Cox, Keogh, Finnerty, 
and Condon 3 19" 

From one of the persons who had long been most 
intimately acquainted with him, and who attended 
tiim in his last moments, I received a number of 
documents, which throw some light on his strange 
career. About 180-1, he went to America, took with 
him nearly £500, and returned to Enghind iu about 
eleven montlis, without a sous. 
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lu 1807, he established hU " Irish Magazine," 
very ain^ar medley of trutli and falsehood, blended 
at random, and tinctured not slightly w-ith the spirit 
of the " Union Star." It is a performance, however, 
iu which one who is sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to diBcriminate between the reahty of liia 
representations of the horrors of 1798, and his exag- 
gerations of them, will find records in detail of the 
O'Briens, Sirrs, Sandys, Swans, Hepenstals, and 
others of their class, such as lie will only observe 
glanced at elsewhere, or touched upon with an 
obvious and natural repugnance. 

The pertinacity with which this man stuck to his 
subject, and bore the brunt of the legal warfare which 
he had to encounter in the various prosecutions car- 
ried on against him, is without a parallel, I believe, 
even in the quixotism of English democratic writers. 
No sooner was he convicted of one libel on the 
government, and sentenced to a lengthened term of 
imprisonment and the punishment of the pillory, than 
we find him brought up from Newgate, tried over 
again for a new libel, sentenced to twelve months 
additional imprisonment, fined £300, and called on 
to give securities, himself in ^1000 and two new 
sureties in j£500 each. And all tliia time his maga- 
zine pursued the rough and most w/icven tenor of 
its way, through good report and bad report — bat- 
thng with " the majors," " the guu beggars," the 
cabin burners, the Riding-house heroes, &o. as if 
nothing had happened to Mr. Cox. The article 
which drew down on him the heaviest weight of 
legal vengeance, was one called " The Painter Cut," 
written bv a Mr. T. F. of Carlow. 
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The consequences of this prosecution eventually 
brouglit ruin on Cox ; but nevertheless, he did not 
give up the name of the imprudent writer of this 
paper. He still went on conducting his magazine in 
prison, and seeing no probability of ever leaving it. 
Under the plea of recovering a sum of eighteen 
shillings, due to the stamp-office by Cox, a con- 
siderable quantity of the magazine ready for publica- 
tion wa« levied on, and carried away ; the persons who 
sold his magazines in the streets were brought before 
the mayor, and menaced with punishment ; his 
shopmen were threatened, on various occasions, with 
legal steps, and personal chastisement ; in short, the 
whole legal and executive power of the country was 
brought to bear on the devoted head of the scrib- 
bling gunsmith, and without effect. He found it 
ueceMary to procure a shopman of some celebrity in 
the fighting way, and accordingly he obtained the 
senices of Mr. Brjan JIaguire — a later and more 
improved edition of George Robert Fitzgerald — and 
this gentleman's organ of combativeneas being uni- 
versally known to be very largely developed, Mr. 
Walter Cox's representative was troubled with no 
applications for explanation or retraction. At length, 
an influential gentleman was sent on an amicable 
mission &om the Castle to the cell of the intractable 
printer in Newgate. Cox was a^ked if it was his 
desire to die in jail, or to live at large with a comfort- 
able independence? and if he preferred the latter, 
he was called on to name the sum on which he could 
contrive to Uve, and to relinquish the troublesome 
task of editing periodicals. This tempting proposal 
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wiis too miicli for flesh and blood — macerated and 
calmed down a little, by upwards of tlirec years of life 
in Newgate — to withstand ; poor Cox, to the utter 
astonishment of the mediator on this occasion, said 
he thought £100 or £150 a-year' would not be too 
much for him to ask. Tlic arrangement was imme- 
diately concluded ; had Cox asked three times the 
amount, it would have been readily granted to him. 
In 1816, having placed in the hands of the authorities 
all the unsold copies of his work, which amounted to 
GOO, he was enabled by government to quit the 
country, and proceeded to America. In 1817 he 
established a newspaper at New York, which he called 
the Esile, of the same nature as the magazine, but 
more violent in its tone. It commenced the begin- 
ning of January, 1817, and died in the sprijig of 
1818. This man's career in America very much re- 
sembled that of Cobbeft— ^hc began by praising the 
countrj- — he ended by reviling it, its climate, and its 
people, in the strongest terms. The pamphlet in 
which he attacked America, and every thing that was 
American, was published by him in New York, in 
1820, under the title of "The Snuft'Box;" in point 
of ability it excelled anything he had written ; but 
with respect to the ferocity of his abuse, it was an 
ovt-Cox'mg even of Cos himself. 

By a passport of his in my possession, I fiud he 
arrived in Bourdeaux from America, in 1821. There 
he received an intimation from his friends in Ire- 
land, that the discontinuance of his annuity had 
been a subject of discussion at the Castle. He 
addressed a characteristic letter, on this occasionj to 
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a person connected with tlie government, in which he 
declared his intention, and prefaced it with an oath, 
that " if they stopped his pension he would invade 
Ireland." The threatened invasion amounted to a 
menace of his coming hack ; and, in the month of 
November, liis passport was put in order for his 
return to England, by way of Hull. How long it 
was before " he invaded Ireland" I know not ; but 
he had been quietly domiciled in Dnbhn for several 
years, when he received a notification from the 
Caatle, in Dec. 1835, that his annuity would he dis- 
continued firom that time. Among his papera, I 
find the following draft of a memorial he addressed 
to his Excellency the earl of Mulgrave, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

" To His Excellency Eakl Molgeave, 
Lord Lieutenant, General, and ge- 
neral Governor of Ireland : 

" The Petition of Walter Cox. 
" May it please your Excellency, your Petitioner, 
in his early daya, was reared a gimsmith, and, for 
many years, was a contractor with the Irish Board 
of Ordnance, for supplying His Majesty's army iu 
Ireland with muskets and other small fire-arms ; 
but, at the period of the Legislative Union, the Ord- 
nance Board being abolished, the making of arms 
was removed to England — by which alteration] Pe- 
titioner was deprived of snbsistence from the trade 
he was bred to, and reduced to great necessity and 
destitution. He was compelled to adopt several 
expedients to obtain a livelihood, without any sue- 
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CGHB : at length, he commenced a periodical publi- 
cation (the Irish Monthly Magazine), a work which 
was continued more than eight years, with an ex- 
tensive circulation; but, by incautioualy giriiig 
insertion to a very reprehensible article, was brought 
to trial by the attorney- general — was convicted, 
pilloried, fined, and imprisoned during three years 
and four months. 

" However, the Irish government, at the head 
of which was the Right Hod. Mr. Peel, in its 
mercy to an individual overwhelmed in ruin and 
poverty, granted him an allowance of a hundred 
pounds a-year during life, on the express condition, 
that he would give up the publication for ever. 
Tlie offer of mercy was gratefully accepted; he 
closed his sliop for ever, and, as the agreement 
further required, surrendered at the Castle of Dub- 
lin near six hundred volumes of his Magazine, 
which, at the present day, would bring him four 
hiuidred pounds. 

" Mr, Peel mentioned this fact, of the extinction 
of the publication, at the time in the House of 
Commons. 

" Petitioner has been now more than nineteen 
years living in harmleaa obscurity on this allowance, 
which the good faith of government, as he believed, 
intended should continue to his death — but now 
lenrns that it is your Escellency's gracioiu pleasure 
to order it to be discontinued, and to end with the 
year 1835. 

" The situation of Petitioner is in a most perilous 
state, as the quarterly paymeut has been anticipated 
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by contracting many small debts, including rent to 
be paid, leaving nothing on hand ; and, only that 
your Excellency's mercy has ordered him one hun- 
dred pounds, he must go to prison. 

" This short story of woe is substantially true : 
and is humbly submitted to your Excellency's con- 
sideration, hoping yonr Excellency will continue the 
allowance, or appoint Petitioner to some trifling em- 
ployment. He has learned to lire on a little ; and, 
whatever may be your Eicelleucy's gracious will, he 
will accept of it with gratitude and resignation, 

" And Petitioner will ever pray ; 
" Dec. 26, 1835." " Walter Cox." 

When he received the notice of the discontinu- 
ance of his annual allowance, the sum of f 100 was 
granted to him, to enable him to meet his existing 
exigencies. He siirrived this event Uttle better than 
a year. He died at No. 12, Clarence-street, in very 
poor circumstances, the 17th Jan. 1837, in hia 67th 
year. He had a small house at Fiiiglas», and three 
or four acres of land, which he bequeathed to a Mr. 
Crosbie, 

The house in which he lived, and its effects, he 
willed to his housekeeper. This person says, that on 
the day of his death, " there was not so much money 
in the house as would buy candles to wake him." He 
was attended in liis last moments by the Kev. Mr. 
Kelly, of Lucan. 

One circumstance which shews the strange, mis- 
chierouB, and daring disposition of this man, is 
worth mentioning. On his second return to Ire- 
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Irifid, he informed a gentleman whom he had long 
known, that it had occurred to him some short time 
previously, that " he would annoy the Major and his 
people," bv cutting the head off King William's 
statue. Tliat from his trade as a gunsmith, he had 
greater facilities than another man in effecting his 
object : he concluded the statue was made of bronze. 
He had gone there by night, accompanied by a 
young man in his employment : he kept watch, and 
hia ^l^ve ascended the statue. After more than 
sufficient time to accomplish his purpose, he asked 
the young man, who was hard at work filing away at 
the neck, what progress he had been making. The 
reply was, little or none. In fact, the figure proved 
to be of lead, and the attempt had failed. Many 
years afterwards, when another attempt had been 
made on it, in 1836, by some other person, and the 
statue was thrown down — on examining it, it was 
found that the back part of the neck bore the deep 
marks of the files which had been used on tlus oc- 
casion. 

The turbulence and restlessness of this man's 
mind never sufl'ered him to be quiet, or to persist in 
any pursuit. While he was in America, he had 
tried all sorts of trades and caUings : he had been 
a newspaper editor, a pawnbroker, a chandler, a 
dairy-keeper, and a dealer in Irish whiskey — and in 
all unsuccessful. 

Had he received a hberal education, and been 
early taught to fee! the restraints of religion, in all 
probability he would have been a vigorous, fearless, 
and faithful advocate of justice — an usefid and influ- 
ential member of societj' — a person of strong intel- 
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iectual poivcrs, and one who might have loved liis 
country with the tempered ardour of a cliristian 
patriot. Trained as he was, and uncompeimatcd by 
religious impressions for the want of mental culture, 
few men of his time, and of his rank and statiou, 
rendered themselves more feared and less loved than 
Walter Cos. 

He seems to have been aware of the defects in his 
character, which arose from the kind of education 
he Jiad received. In a burlesque statement of his 
quahfication for the office of librarian to the Dublin 
Library, for which he was a candidate in 1826 — 
having been received with hisses, he issued an ad- 
dress to the members, in which he reminded them 
that particular reptiles, and red-hot horse-shoes, 
could hiss n.s well as human beings ; and then, by 
way of explaining the causes which deprived him of 
those advantages which other candidates might pos- 
»e»8, he subjoined a testimonial (evidently of his 
own manufactiu'e], as hav-ing been obtained from 
one of the hedge-schoolmasters, who were accus- 
tomed to teach the young Popish ideas how to 
riioot in his early days : — 

" Gentleme.v, 
" MTicn I was a boy, it was the custom of the 
artificial darkness of the period, to study in thick 
bushes ; but having a high conceit, a cabin kind 
of elevation of mind, I was taught in a large 
elm tree, near Longwood, county of Meath. It 
may be called the Tree of Knowledge ; and I may 
now say with safety, as a compliment to our own 
bappy times, it sometimes was not the Tree of Life ; 
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as Mc were not unfrequently disturbed in our Rend- 
ing- Made -Easy, by the growl of the bull-dog, and 
the menace of the priest- hunter. This short pre- 
fatory apology will go to explain the purport of the 
BOnexed Certificate — an exact translation from the 
original Irish, — written in a fair hand by our Pro- 
vost, Bhyan Mac Garky, Philomath. 

" ' This bit of parchment, written by me and no- 
Ijody else, certifies that the bearer, Walter Cox, is a 
fine sommaff/ian, and a rattling hand at writing, a 
ready mouth in reading and spelling, and argufying 
in all matters of contraband learning ; that be sat 
with great respect to himself for two years and two 
hours withiu BoUyfaddcn big tree, and rose betumxt 
terror and talents, to the very highest branches under 
heaven, of which all the world is bound to take 
notice. 

" ' Given under my hand this 17th day of March, 
and God bless all that hear it, the 9lBt year since 
the invention of Potatoes. 

" ' Bryan Mac Garrv.' " 



Having referred to Dr. Brennan's accusations 
against Cox, with regard to Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Thomas Kussell, it would be an act of injustice 
to the man's memory, whose fidelity to his associates 
he impugns, to conceal the circumstances which 
render his own statements somewhat doubtful. 
Brennau had been an early contributor to Cox's 
Magazine: he quarrelled with him, and set up a 
rival periodical. Brcnnan, like his competitor, was 
nominally a Roman catholic: he struck out a new 
Une in satire and ceuaoriousuess — a warfare of ridi- 
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cule on the Roman catholic leaders of his day, and 
of ludicrous scurrility against the members of his 
own profession. It was the interest, if not the 
ol^ect, of Brennan, to bring Cox into disrepute, and 
to establish his claims on the gratitude of the ad- 
ministration, without iacurring the suspicions of his 
own party. 

It would be a folly, indeed, to refer to such mat- 
ters, if circumstances of far higher public interest 
were not connected with them. Literature in other 
countries, derives rewards and lionours from govern- 
ment; in Ireland, a scurrilous lampoon has been 
found BuHicient to procure a pension from govern- 
ment. Some doggrel verses, smartly written, turn- 
ing the most prominent of the catholic leaders into 
ridicule, beginning with the words, " Barney, Barney, 
buck or doe," recommended him, it seems, to the ea- 
peciid favour of tlie Duke of Richmond's government. 
This poor man, of whom it is not oidy charitable but 
true, to say his wits were partially disordered, on bis 
death-bed, in his wanderings, often repeated inco- 
herent rhymes, (for the ruling passion strong in 
death, prevailed with him,) and one couplet, not un- 
frequently was repeated, which there is good reason 
to believe denoted a foregone conclusion : 
" Barney, Bamey, buck or doe. 
Has kept me out of Channel Row." 

Many pensions no better earned, have kept men of 
little worth out of Channel Row poor-house. 

Brennan died, in July 1830, in Britain Street, 
Dublin, aged about sixty-two years. He left two 
children, a son and a daughter, the latter respecta- 
2 6 
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bly married in Kilkenny. He was bora at Biillaliide, 
Carlow, his father vas a gentlemen of ancient family 
and once of considerable fortune. After his father's 
death, he went to law with his family, and brought ruin 
on the propert}'. His son, however, contrived to get 
from the wreck of it, between five and six thousand 
pounds, which he carried with bim to England, and 
having squandered away whatever he possessed, he 
died there a few years ago. Dr. Brennan was a 
man of very considerable talents, which were moat 
sadly naiaused by him ; he devoted his fine talents 
to sarcasm and scurrility; the Uttle use he made of 
them in his profession, was still sufficient to make 
his name known to medical men, not only in 
England but over the continent, as the person who 
first brought into practice the use of turpentine in 
puerperal disorders. 

Besides tlic " Press," the other newspapers pub- 
lished in Dublin were, the " Dublin Journal," the 
" Freeman's Journal," " Saunders's Newsletter," the 
"Dublin EveningPost" and the "Hibernian Journal." 
The " Dublin Journal" and " Freeman's Joumal," 
were the organs of the government and the faction that 
swayed its coimcils, " Saunders's Newsletter" pro- 
fessed neutrality in politics, and was chiefly devoted to 
commercial conarauni cations. The two others were mo- 
derate supporters of hberal principles. The amount of 
literary talent employed in all, was extremely small; 
but in this respect, vrith the exception of the " Press," 
the " Dublin Evening Post" excelled all its cotempo- 
rarics, and in the fideUty and accuracy of its reports 
of the debates in parliament, it had no equal. 
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Of the " Dublin Journal," which claimed to be the 
government newspaper of that day, a few words may 
not be found unnecessary. 

This paper was originally established by Mr. 
George Faulkner, one of the aldermen of the City of 
Dublin, and was ably conducted by him, for upwards 
of fifty years. His bouse was the rendezvous of the 
leading parliamentary, literary and political men of 
his day. He associated with persons of the highest 
rank, and was in the habit of entertaining them, it is 
said, in a style of splendour. Faulkner died in 1775. 
From the period of his death, this paper gradually 
declined in spirit and integrity, till its doom was 
Rxed, when its fanatical career commenced, on its 
coming into the bands of one of the most illiterate 
and illiberal men who ever became ambitious ot 
conducting a public journal. This person, Mr. John 
Gifiard, better known by the complimentary sobri- 
quet of the " dog in office," was brought up in the 
Blue Coat Hoxpital. He was taken by the hand by 
a person of the name of Thwaites, a brewer, and was 
brought up to the business of an apothecary. He 
married a young woman in humble life, in the 
county of Wexford, and set up as an apothecary, in 
the town of Wexford, but got maltreated in a brawl 
with a man of the name of Miller, in that town, and 
removed to Dublin, where he set up in the business 
of an apothecary, in Fiahamble Street, in 1771. 

In that year, a Mr. John Giffard, a cooper, of 
Pricfi'a Lane, Fleet Street, died in Dublin, but 
whether a relation or not of the former I cannot 
say; and the following year bis name is found in the 
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list of common councilmen ; as liia prospects bright- 
ened, he changed his residence to College- street, 
then to Grafton -street, and finally to Suffolk -street, 
in 1790, He distin^sfaed himself early for the 
violence of Ida democratic principles, became a 
member of the volunteer association, and declaimed, 
in unmeasured terms, against parUamentarr corrup- 
tion, tyranny, and English influence. 

Patriotism, however, and the glory acquired in the 
volunteer senice, brought no money into the pocket 
of Mr. John Gifl'ard ; and in a Httle time, to the 
amazement of his friends, he suddenly changed his 
poUtics, reviled his former associates, aud was duly 
encouraged and advanced by his new coutederatca. 
The first notoriety he acqizired, was in the discharge 
of the humble duties of director of the city watch. 
In this office he had given some offence to the colle- 
gians, and this powerful and lawless body, decreed 
the honours of a pubhc pumping to Mr. John Giffard. 
As they were in tlie habit of beating the watch with 
impunity, and even breaking open houses for the 
purpose of seizing persons who had offended them, 
they proceeded to Gifi'ard'a house in a tumultuous 
manner, and commenced the demoUtion of hia doors 
and windows. Giffard manfully defended his house, 
repulsed the assaliants, aud shot one of the young 
rioters in the wrist. 

Prom this time, though GiSard did not throw 
physic to the dogs, the fortunate dog was himself 
thrown into office. He filled no particular post or 
definable situation, but was a man of all work of a 
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dirty kind at the Castle, and a hanger-on of Clare 
and the Beresfords. 

In the spring of 1790, Giffard's privileged insolence 
had already reached the acme of its audacity. He 
attacked Mr. Curran in the streets at noon-day, for 
alluding, in his place in parliament, to the large sums 
of money squandered on the surbordinate agents 
and partizans of administration. 

The circumstances of this insult are detailed in a 
letter of Mr. Curran to the Eight Honourable Major 
Hobart, the secretary, demanding the dismissal of 
this menial of the government from his post in the 



" A man of the name of Giffard," he states, " a 
conductor of your press, a writer for your govern- 
ment, your notorious agent in tlie city, your note- 
taker in the House of Commons, in consequence of 
some observation that fell from me in that house, on 
your prodigality, in rewarding such a man with 
the public money, for such services, had the audacity 
to come within a few paces of me in the most fre- 
quented part of the city, and shake his cane at me 
in a manner that, notwitlistanding his silence, was 
not to he misunderstood." 

Curran, despising the menial, held the master re- 
sponsible for the insolence of the senant, and a duel 
between him and Major Hobart was the conse- 
quence. 

Just prei-iously to the trial of Hamilton Rowan in 
1794, for a seditious libel, it was found necessarj- to 
h^ve a jurj' which could be relied on for a conriction. 
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and a sherilf tkat could be trusted iu such an emer- 
geucy. Mr. Giffard was made sheriff some months 
previously to the trial, " a jury of the right sort " was 
impanueiled, and Hamilton Kowan was sent to New- 
gate. 

Mr. Giffard was at tliis time, by Lord Clare's 
patronage and protection, on the high road to prefer- 
ment imder goveniment, and its countenance had 
already enabled him to become the chief proprietor 
of the " Dublin Journal." From the time it came 
into his hands, its violence, rindence, vulgarity, and 
mendacity, were of so extreme a character, that in the 
present day, its advocacy would be held detrimental 
and disgraceful to any party. Yet its editor was 
patronized, and preferred to places of honour and 
emolument liy the administration, and especially 
favoured with the countenance and coniidenee of 
Lord Clare. Indeed, none but the most worthless 
and unscrupulous men, were selected for his favour, 
or fitted to be his agents. 

The ne\t signal instance of this man's efirontery, 
was on the occasion of Mr. Grattan's appearance at 
the hustings, in 1803, to vote for the then liberal 
candidate. Sir Jonali Harrington. Mr. Giffard 
objected to Mr. Grattan's vote, on the alleged 
ground of his name having been espimged from the 
corporation hst, in consequence of the report of the 
secret committee of the House of Commons, espe- 
cially got up and revised by Lord Clare, containing 
the evidence of a man of the name of Hughes {a 
notorious informer), involving Mr. Grattan in the 
designs of the United Irishmen. Grattan, on this 
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occasion, poured forth a volume of invective ou the 
astonished Mr. Giffard ; such, perhnpa, as never fell 
on the devoted head of so humble n minion of ad- 
ministration. This memoi'able burst of disdain and 
indignation, was addressed to hia victim in these 
words r — " Mr. Sheriff, wlien I obsene the quarter 
from whence the objection cornea, I am not surprised 
at its being made. It proceeds &om the hired tra- 
ducer of hia country, the excommunicated of his 
fellow- citizens, the regal rebel, the unpunished 
ruffian, the bigotted agitator. In the city, a fire- 
brand ; ui the court, a liar ; in the streets, a bully ; 
in the field, a coward. And so obnoxious is he to 
the very party he wishes to espouse, that he is only 
supportable by doing those dirty acts, the less vile 
refuse to execute." 

Gifl'ard's reply, as recorded by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, " I woidd spit upon him in a desert," is 
indicative enough of the mind and manners of the 
discomfited zealot. 




CHAPTER IV. 



The following pailiculars respecting the Sheares 
were communicated to me in writing, in 1836, by 
Mr. Davock, a silk merchant, formerly of Bridge- 
street, the intimate friend, neighbour, and political 
associate of Oliver Bond. 

" John Sheares," he says, '* was iutimately ac- 
quainted with Bond, Emmett, the Honourable Simon 
Butler, and Henry Jackson. 

" He wa« a man of excellent private character, of 
good taleuts and great personal courage. He was 
always considered a man of high honour; but his 
principles most certainly were republican : and I 
think his objects went much further than reform. 
He joined the second society of United Irishmen 
about 1796, and became a very active member of it. 
As a barrister he had pretty good practice. I heard 
that he wrote much for the " Press," but do not know 
under what signature. The introduction at Byrne's 
in Grafton-street, to Armstrong, was a trap laid to 
ensnare him. Byrne, the bookseller, (at whose house 
he first met Armstrong,) subsequently went to Ame- 
rica : I do not think he was false to the Sheares — 
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tlie mnn wlio was set on them imposed on Bymc 
and performed liU task completely. 

" Henrj' was a man of very gentlemanly address ; 
his talents were thought good ; he was looked upon 
as B man of honour and discretion. At the meeting 
at Bond's, on the 12th of March, he, like many 
others of the leaders, did not attend; but no sus- 
picion ever attached to hia absence." 

The gentleman from whom I obtained these few 
particulars, informed me, that he was one of the per- 
sons who conducted Lord Edward Fitzgerald to Mur- 
phy's, in Thorn as- street, on one of the occasions of his 
being concealed there. Mr. Davock died in the year 
1837. 

John Sheares took no active part in the business 
of the United Irish Society, till after the arrests had 
taken place at Bond's ; and the vacancy in the direc- 
toiy was filled up by his appointment to that perilous 
office. The part which had been first assigned to 
him, was the direction of the Cork organization. A 
directory was nominated for that county, hut the 
apprehension of the Sheares paralyzed its first move- 
ments ; and no outbreak was attempted in the south. 

The chief part of the papers of the Sheares fell 
into the bands of Mr. Charles Coughlan, of Cork, the 
person whom John Sheares speaks of in his last 
letter to his sister Julia, as "the worthy Charles 
Coughlan." He was a man in humble circumstances, 
but highly respected, not only in his early, but in 
hia latter days. lu 1836, he was still Uting in his 
native city, greatly esteemed by all who knew him. 
In reply to an appUcatioD of mine, for tUfe papers in 
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question, and to certain queries respecting his 
unfortunate friend, whose fate he never ceased to 
deplore, I received the following communication 
through a mutual friend, enclosing several docu- 
ments relative to the father's early history, the par- 
ticulars of which I have given at the commencement 
of this memoir. " During the reign of terror, when 
every man's home was at the mercy of the privileged 
marauders," the documents in question, chiefly letters 
and papers of John's, were concealed in the ceiling 
of the old house Mr, C. then inhabited, where he 
expected they would escape detection ; and they were 
not discovered. But when the storm had passed 
over, some years after the insurrection of 1803, being 
about to rebuild liis house, he sought the concealed 
papers ; but to his great concern, he found that they 
had been attacked by mice, and reduced almost to 
powder. 

The substance of the information afforded by Mr. 
Coughlnn, I have embodied in the preceding papers, 
but the fallowing particulars, as coming from one so 
entirely in the confidence of the brotliers, and from 
his own excellent qualities so well calculated to form 
a just opuiiou of their characters, I have thought it 
desirable to state apart from any observations of my 
own. 

"Henry Sheares was led into the Union by his 
brother John, The latter had been prenously a 
member of the society. They had been to France in 
the time of the taking of the Bastile ; and early in 
the revolutionary struggle, John had become a mem- 
ber of one flf the political clubs in Paris. 
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" Shortly after their return, Jolin became an United 
Irishman : both he and his brother were thought 
liighly of by the leading members of the society. 
John waa desirous, in 1797, of going to France on a 
mission in an otKcial capacity, but was thought to 
be too young for tliat appointment. From his youth 
he was strongly attached to republican principles, 
and earnestly and uniformly opposed to Agrarian 
doctrines. 

" There was nothing sanguinary in his disposition : 
Henry was remarkably humane; and neither were 
capable of acting on the proclamation referred to. 
Henry was the best possible domestic character." 

Such were the men whose unfortunate lot it was 
to attempt to carry into execution the long meditated 
designs of the Society of United Irishmen, at a period 
when all the leading members of that society were in 
the power of government ; when their plans were 
known, their intentions frustrated, and the people 
discouraged and dismayed by the sufferings they 
endured at the hands of an infuriated soldieiy, and a 
magistracy of privileged partizans, whose will was 
law. 

Such were the calamitous cireumstancea of the 
times, when party \-iolence seemed as if it sought to 

*' Let one spirit of the first-bom Cain 

Reign in ali bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody actions, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead." 
liVhen terror prevailed over the whole country, and 
hardly one reasonable hope was left for the suc- 
cess of the revolutionary designs of the conspiralors. 
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the Shenrea -were called forth, and the younger 
brother and another associate were appointed to 
supply the place of the foremast leaders of that 
conspiracy. 

The state of mind in which the Sheares undertook 
the management of the desperate affairs of their 
society, may be gathered from the letter addressed 
only a month previously to the arrests at Bond'sj to 
Lord Clare, and intended for publication in the 
" Press" newspaper. This letter, bearing the signa- 
ture of " Dion," was written, as I have already 
stated, by John Sheares. It must have been indis- 
creetly talked of, previously to its being printed; for 
we are told by Sampson, who was fully acquainted 
with all matters connected with this periodical, that 
the seizure of the " Press," and the suppression of 
it, was determined on, to prevent the intended pub- 
lication of a letter addressed to Lord Clare, desig- 
nated therein, " the Author of Coercion." The 
" Press " was accordingly seized, and the obnoxious 
letter, was found in print, in the sixty-eighth and 
last number of that journal, already prepared for 
pubhcation. The following is a copy of the let- 
ter;— 

" To the Author of Coercion, 

Qui capit ilkfacit. 

" Mv Lord, 

" In the present season of public investigation, when 

most of the political characters of the nation are 

made the subject either of censure or panegyric, you 

have been doubtless astonished at the silence pre- 
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servetl aa to the merits of your lordship. Yet tliiiik 
not your country has been uiimiiidfiil of ynur aer- 
nces ; they were of too important a nature to escape 
obsCT\'ation aud of (joiiseqiieiice, too notorious to be 
easily forgotten. Believe me, I have kept a vigilant 
eye on your proceedings ; and, at length, awakened 
into action, mean now to repay your lordship the 
long arrear of publie acknowledgement wliich is your 
due. Yet think not my intention is to address you 
with any view of wounding your private feelings ; 
my motives at present, are to save Ireland, not to 
avenge her, and it iU becomes the cliampion of a 
nation's wrongs, to stoop to the littleness of personal 
animosity. 

" The system of torture and coercion, wliich has for 
some time past disgraced the country, is, I believe, 
very generally attributed to the prolific genius of 
your lordship ; and certainly has on all occasions 
received your countenance and support. The mo- 
tives of such conduct I pretend not to dcvelope ; but 
if we may judge from many suspicious circumstances, 
they were none of the most respectalde. In private 
Ufo, I see you peevish, splenetic, and malignant ; 

■ and judging by analogy iu yoiu- public conduct, I 
■ee yon obstinate, without being consistent; vindic- 
tive without being spirited ; and self-interested with- 
out being wise. The proof of these assertions shall 
form the substance of the foUomng address. 

I "A spirit of enquiry into the origin of government, 
an examination into the mutual principles of political 
authority and submission, had for some time past 
become the occupation of the learned, and a common 
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topic of conversation in cultivated society. The spirit 
of philosophy and research which had liitherto over- 
come the grosser prejudices of our system, now 
attacked the abuses of our constitution and the cor- 
ruptions of our administrations. No unbiassed and 
independent nund could conceive, why in this 
country alone, the adrantage of the many sliould 
have been sacrificed to the ambition of the few. 
The candid and liberal politician could not recon- 
cile to liimself, that three-fourths of the people of 
Ireland should be deprived of all political rights, 
merely because they professed a form of religion 
somewhat different from that of the remwniug por- 
tion of her iiiliabitants. Tliesc ideas becoming 
general and acknowledged, it occurred to some men to 
form themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
promoting a reform of the abuses of our constitution, 
and obtaining freedom for the enslaved portion of 
their countrjTnen, They accordingly formed that 
society, consisting at first of only a few ; but those 
few were equal to an host, because they were sup- 
ported by the strength of reason, and had talents to 
avail themselves of so powerful an auxiliary. They 
assembled, and consulted on the most likely methods 
to effectuate the purposes of their institution ; and 
as the first step, they addressed the people of Ireland 
in the language of eloquence and truth ; and to the 
Irish nation, eloquence and truth never pleaded in 
vain. Accordingly, the contagion spread, the prin- 
ciple disseminated, the society increased, till what at 
first was the object of your contempt, became at 
length honoured by your apprehensions. What was 
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then your conduct? You procured, or advised, or 
supported an act of parliament, professedly levelled 
at this society, by which it v&a silenced and dissolved. 
This vaa the first effort of your illiberality and perse- 
cution, and the consequences were such as might 
easily be foreseen. Their former counction remained 
unanswered; their enthusiasm was strengthened by 
an act, which forbade them to speak, but could not 
forbid them to think. WTiile there was no penalty 
annexed to their meetings and addresses, their pro- 
ceeding were carried on in the open face of the world 
and of day. If their reasoning was false, it wax 
open to refutation, and defeated its own purposes ; 
if their addresses were seditious, they were liable to 
ponisUmcnt by the existing laws of the coimtry ; but 
they were neither false nor seditiouR, — why then sup- 
press them by a particular law? Because they were 
dangerous. Granted. My lord, they were indeed 
dangerous j but not to the people of Ireland. They 
were dangerous, my lord, to the comiptiona of ad- 
minijitratiou ; they were dangerous to the abuses of 
our constitution ; they were dangerous to the power, 
the oppressions, the peculations of his majesty's 
ministers ; and therefore it was that bis majesty's 
ministers determined to repress them : but the settled 
connctions of reason, were not to be quashed by the 
persecuting spirit of a despotic parUament, backed 
by the tltoughtless ferocity of a deluded soldiery. 
Forbid to assemble pubUcly, their wrongs compelled 
them to associate privately ; and Uius, my lord, you 
and the other hirelings of Mr. Pitt were the first 
founders of that institution, which, under the name 
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of United Irishmen, trampled, aa you say, law and 
humanity under foot. It is you, my lord, that first 
organized a system which has since baffled all your 
skill to unravel and detect. It is you, my lord, who 
in fact, are answerable for all the crimes and excesses 
which have since been committed ; thousands of 
murdered ghosts (could the spirits of the dead again 
beset this world) would haunt your lordship's pillow, 
and murmur curses on your head — but curses never 
kill, and you, therefore, despise them. 

" After such an example you might have learned a 
httle visdom ; but you were above being instructed 
by experience, and to shew your consistency you 
repeat your former error. You passed new laws to 
punish offences of yoiu* own creation. You first 
stimulate the people to rebellion, and then invent new 
acts to quell the spirit your own folly had excited. 
What were the consequences ? The system increased 
under peraecution — the disturbance of a parish or a 
county spread over a province ; and, under the in- 
fluence of your lordship's measures, Ulster became 
discontented. New acta were then passed; the 
spirit burst beyond the narrow limits of a province, 
and became the general sentiment of the kingdom ; 
and yet, my lord, you still talk of coercion I Is this 
consistency, or is it obstinacy ? 

" Look, you say, to the north ; see in the present 
calm of that province the happy effects of coercion. 
The argument is as senseless as the calm is delusive. 
Believe me, my lord, the spirit is not extinct, though 
the people are almost extirminated — the sentiment 
still lives in those few bosoms that have escaped the 
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murderous progress of my Lord B and hia myr- 

midoiiH. It is now a smothered, and therefore more 
tremendous sentimeut that pervades the north, 
They now only wait for a favourable opportunity to 
express their feeUngs, and much I fear that oppor- 
tunity is now at hand. 

"But the south, my lord,look there and behold the 
happy effects of your lordship's coercion ; see here 
how murders multiply on your conscience — -think 
what a change your system has there accomplished in 
a short time ! Look but twelve months back, and iill 
. was loyalty and affection ; look now, and you see 
nothing but hatred and universal revolt — and yet you 
still talk of coercion. Is that, my lord, consistency 
or obstinacy ? 

"In a former part of this address, I said you were 
vindictive without being spirited ; let me therefore 
makean appeal to your pusillanimity: and then, if you 
win grant to your fears what you have refused to 
your reason, yon should remember, my lord, that till 
lately you had a worthy coadjutor? who, with you, 
diWded the odium of the nation, and bore an equal 
portion of public infamy and contempt. But, ray 
lord, he has now shrunk from the dangerous situa- 
tion — the hardy but mistaken zeal of too-devoted 
enthusiasts has roused his apprehensions, and if I 
am rightly informed, he is not now the intrepid 
being that once braved a mob, and sustained the 
execrations of England. His conscience has at 
length awakened his fears, shewiug what he deserves; 
he haa learned to dread what he may meet, and by 
the megnneas of his retreat baa added cowardice to 
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the catalogue of his vices. That he, indeed, ahoi 
liave enibarkeil in so despemte a cause is not asto- 
nishing ; liis name, liia family, his connexions — the 
early prejudice of his nature — the first efforts of hia 
political lifL — precluded him from pubHc confidence, 
and stamped liim the instrument of tyranny, and the 
minion of despotism. But that you, my lord, 
entering life as you did, with an academic education, 
a liberal profession, a splendid fortune, and a re- 
spectable understanding, should have linked your 
destiny with such a man, and declared yourself the 
champion of a sinking cause, is really unaccountable. 
His character was stamped in the hereditary and 
iudehble infamy of his family. A long line of an- 
cestry, as faithless and ricious as himself, rendered 
the name of Salanides too notorions for the virtues 
of a single life to redeem. As long as the Irish 
language survives, and as widely as it may be dia- 
aeminated, the names of treachery and Satamdes will 
be synonimous : he will ever carry about hiro an an- 
tidote to confidence ; the people woidd distrust him 
in the sincerest and most disinterested proffer of his 
services; they would instinctively he on their guard 
against any effort of mahce, and in the momentB of 
his most honest warmth, would examine what oppor- 
tunity he had to betray. 

" But you, my lord, had no such difficulty to con- 
tend with. The antiquity of your name, was no 
impediment to your success. You came forward 
with no family prejudices on your head. Your 
pedigree is lost in the obscurity of the first degree. 
Y'ou had your character to form ; and if you had 
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made the Srst advances, tlie people vould have 
received you, knowing, as they do, that the rankest 
weeds and most hLsnriant fruit, are the produce of 
the dunghill. Hatl you possessed but the common 
prudence of your profession, or the conunou spirit 
of your age, you might in time have been esteemed 
by your sovereign, and beloved by your country ; 
you might, with your talents and profession, have 
risen to honours and emoluments, on the pinions of 
public esteem and approbation, and drowned the 
recent establishment of your name, in the effulgence 
of your virtues. But, my lord, you have despised 
these advantages ; you have lost the glorious oppor- 
tunity of a just renown, and sacrificed your virtue, 
your character, and I will add, your happiness, for 
the paltiy considerationB of a pension and a coro- 
net : for in fact, my lord, these are the only re- 
wards of a life, spent in the most infamous and 
degrading duties of a corrupt administration — 
these are the only compensations you enjoy, for 
the sacrifice of every virtue, and the dereliction of 
every principle. 

" Yet, my lord, even these rewards, inconsiderable 
as they are, will not, I fear, be as permanent as you 
may imagine; and Heaven, as a proof of its justice, 
seems determined to make you the instrument of 
yoiir own downfall. My lord, the ancients enter- 
tained a superstition, that in certain circumstances, 
men were in-eaistibly impelled by some secret power 
to their own destruction; or to use a word that 
seems to be immediately derived from the supersti- 
tion, that they were infatuated. Such, my lord, at 
F 2 
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present seems your situation, you seem to shut your 
eyes on the situation of tliis country, you seem 
incapable of deriving any advantage from the ex- 
ample of another country. The hand of Fate seems 
u|)on yuu, and you still go on as foolishly confident 
and as madly gay, as the insect that flutters around 
the torch, or the bird that cannot resist the fascina- 
tioiis of the serpent's jaws, that are extended to 
devour him. 

" I know, my lord, you plume yourself on the 
imaginary safety of your situation. But pride not 
yourself any longer on that circumstance — deceive 
yourself no longer — I tell you, you are in danger. 
Think not to screen yourself beliiud the shield of 
parliamentary support ; re(K)sc not on the delusive 
promises of military protection ; they will avail you 
nothing, in the di'ead moment of national retribu- 
tion, or amid the confusion of revolutionarv ven- 



" At such a moment, if unhappily a perseverance 
in your present conduct shoidd induce it, the sacred 
jierson of the judge will not be respected, your 
elevated situation will not protect you, the forma- 
lities of trial may be laid aside, and the cautious and 
established rules of eridence may be exploded ; at 
such a juncture, the forms of law may not be in- 
sulted to justify your execution, there will be no 
necessity for suborned testimony, or intoxicated 
jurymen, to procure your condemnation. Ireland 
can afford the clearest evidence of your crimes j the 
inianimons voice of its inhabitants will pruuuunce 
you guilt}'. On such an occasion, our disgust 
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agunst the duty of the executioner will be sub- 
pended, and men will contend for the honour of 
termiuating so destnictive an existence. 

" I repeat, my lord, the caution : — reflect on your 
situation before you again proceed on your desperate 
system of coercion ; consider that that amiable com- 
panion of your crimes, hus shrunk &om the danger 
of his situation — and it was infinitely less perilous 
than yours ; he wae only the vile instrument of your 
schemes, the executioner of your projects, the insig- 
nificant puppet exposed upon the stage, while you, 
behind the scenes, pointed his sword and guided his 
devastations. His were only the contemptible quali- 
fications, of a bloody hand and a relentless bosom : 
it was you, my lord, that possessed the nobler merit 
of a heart to conceive, and a head to justify, the 
most atrocious acta of a vindictive administration. 
Thus, my lord, did you expose him to the danger, 
while you hoped to monopolize the credit ; thus did 
you gratify your vengeance, while you consulted your 
safety ; and thus did you prove my assertion — that 
you were \iudictive without being spirited. 

" But that no motive of conviction, apprehension, 
or prudence, may be wanting to make you alter your 
conduct, let me, if possible, awaken your emulation, 
and make even your vanitj' subservient to the salva- 
tion of your country ; let me hold up to your view a 
character, who, though I tliink mistaken in some 
points, is, nevertheless, entitled to the highest re- 
spect, because his are the mistakes of principle. 
Loc^ to the venerated character of your antagonist 
OS a lata important question, and there behold tlie 
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ju8t prerogative of virtue and principle. Compare, 
my lord, the mild, the pohshed, the benevolent elo- 
quence of that nobleman, with the pcrtness of upstart 
insolence, and the flippancy of habitual assumption 
of superiority ; see how lie commands the attention 
of his fellow peers, the gratitude of his country, and 
restrained even the petulancy of your lordship. Con- 
founded and abashed by the presence of a man, whose 
principles you hated, and whose spirit you dreaded; 
you paid an extorted and unwilling homage to the 
ascendancy of his character, and granted to his 
virtue, that respect so unusual to you, and which you 
refused to the meekness and profession of a preacher 
of the gospel and a mituster of rehgion. Had, my 
lord, that dignified object of your oblique attack 
been a layman, that attack had been unprovoked ; 
as a clergyman, it was more — it was cowardly. But, 
liardon me; I had almost forgotten that romantic 
bravery forms no feature of your lordship's character. 
Had I recollected the meanness of your submission, 
and the asperity of your vengeance against the un- 
happy P , I should not have been surprised at 

anything you could have done. 

" Your attack on another victim of your persecution, 
was equally haughty and unprovoked. Yon should 
have known, my lord, that it was illiberal and nn- 
mauly to assault any man when he had not the 
opportunity of retahation or defence; but unfortu- 
nately, in the present instance, his want of your 
successful hj-pocrisy has afforded you some excuse; 
yet there was a time, my lord, when you dared not 
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have m»irmured but a censure against a man whose 
talents you dreaded. 

" Think not, however, I mean to defend him, for 
he is far above the reach of your malice or my 
praise : no, I enter not into the question of lus me- 
lita J but I shall always insist that, as a peer of the 
realm, you indulge your malignity in an attack you 
shrunk &om as a commoner; and, avoiding a con- 
test with an acknowledged superior, attempted, like 
a coward, to assassinate the man you dreaded to 
encounter as au equal.* 

(Signed) " Dion." 

It is impossible to entertain any opinion but one 
of the extreme imprudence displayed in this letter, 
and of the folly of pointing out the dangers to their 
adversaries, which the writer and his party were en- 
deavouring to create. The prophesy with respect to 
the speedy termination of the power and infiueiice 
of Lord Clare, was soon verified, though the mode of 
its accomplishment was somewhat different from 
that predicted. His lordship lived long enough to 
feel the effects of the great measure he had been 
mainly instrumental in acliieving, in his own humi' 
liation. He aunived the success, — which was 
ous to his country and fatal to himself, — a little 
better than two years. The execrations of the people, 

• The lixtjr-ieircnth number of the " Preu" wbs ihe tail lliii 
publiilied, on [he 3rd of March, 1798. Thii lelier nsi prrnt 
No. 08, which wBi seized on the day of iU iaiended publici 
Consequeiilly, in ihe copieiof the " Preu" nhich nte now to bi 
with, the letter to Lord Clare ii tiot found. 
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wliicli pursued him through life, accompanied him 
to the gniyc ; and the attendants at his funeral had 
the paiiiful spectacle to witness, of indig;uitie8 of- 
fered to his remains, such as were never, perhaps, 
before exhibited on such an occasion.* Previous to 
his interment, the street in which he had resided 
was beset by a multitude of people — in fact, for 
some days, the neighbourhood of Ely Place re- 
sembled a fair. The only approach I ever wit- 
nessed to the savage expressiou of public exulta- 
tion, at the interment of a man in the same de- 
gree unpopular, was at the funeral of the late 
Marquess of Londonderry, when his remains were 
received at the porch of Westminster Abbey, with 
three distinct shouts of acclamation from the mul- 
titude of his countrj'men assembled at the door of 
the cathedral. 

From the period of John Sheares becoming a 
racmber of the directory, his activity was unceasing ; 
and the various addresses to the United Irishmen 
from the directory, through the Dublin committee, 
from the middle of March to the 20th of May, were 
drawn up by him. Every exertion that it was pos- 
sible to make, to retrieve the injury caused by the 
arrest of the eminent leaders of the societj', was 
made by him. 

In one of the above-mentioned addresses, the 
people were strongly recommended to abstain from 

* It vas one a! his lordstiip'a VKUtidng menaceB, in th« he;-day 
of his polilical pawL'r and authority, that lie would make the people 
uf Ireland ai lame ai cat* ! At the inlennent of hi« remiini in 
St. Pelet'a Church .yard, a number of dead cats were flung upon hji 
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the consumption of exciseable articles, or those which 
pay customary duties, such as wine, spirits, sugar, 
tobacco, &c. ; to banish all Tiolent and intemperate 
language at their meetings ; to diminish as much 
as possible the risk of taking the oath of the United 
Irishmen; to be cautious in their admission of 
members ; to abstain from meetings in pubhc 
houses, &c. 

Of the various addresses drawn up by John 
Sheares, in the short interval of his direction of the 
affairs of the Union, there is one which is too cha- 
racteristic of the intemperate language of the wiiter 
to be omitted. 

" Ihisumbn : 
" A new act of base and perfidious tyranny, 
directed against the whole of the patriotism of 
Ireland, though immediately and personally ope- 
rating on only a. few indinduuls, has deprived us fur 
a time of the countcuancc and consolation of honest 
and able men, whose only crime is the suspicion of 
being your friends. Our oppressors, despairing to 
effect, by the most subtle refinements of legalized 
murder — by partial sheriffs, by packed juries, and 
by judges, sanguinarr, timid or corrupt, the de»- 
tniction of the victims whom they had pre-doomed 
to die at the approaching assizes, so long as they 
could leave them the protection of faithiiil and 
eloquent advocates, known to be zealous in their 
cause, and pledged to their defence, — have robbed 
the hitter of liberty, in order to rob the former 
of life. 

F 5 
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" That admimstratiou, aud that legislature, who 
so lately told you there wag no concilialionfor Ireland, 
have with perfect consistency, followed up tliis de- 
nunciation of carnage and proscription — of fire and 
Bword — of robbery and rape. This explicit ami 
unequivocal declaration of war on the Irish people, 
by a proceeding which leaves not a shadow of doubt 
or ambiguity to disguise their intentions— which 
forces four hundred thousand fighting men, the 
physical strength of Ireland, to make, in convenient 
time, their final option between death and self-de- 
fence — and which proves, by evidence more than 
palpable, that this nation and that administration 
canuot exist together. 

" Yet has this, their last treason, like all their 
former ones, turned with an overwhelming recoil 
upon themselves. On the memorable day, which 
saw so many virtuous and respectable citizens of 
Dublin dragged ignominionsly to prison, by arbi- 
trary mandates unsupported by information on oath, 
confusion and trepidation marked the conduct of 
the oppressors, while the unclouded serenity, the 
calm unassuming fortitude of conscious innocence, 
beamed from the countenances of the oppressed, 
with mingled horror and contempt : the capital saw 
the Prime-Miscreant, the RobespieiTC of Ireland, the 
nefarious author and apologist of atrocities without 
name and number, appalled by the mere gaze of 
Irish eyes, and shaking in a paroxysm of rage and 
terror, while the murderous weapon trembled in his 
palsied hand, the strong thirst of blood struggling in 
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vain with the atill atronger impulses of conscious 
guilt and native cowardice, 

" For as, the keen but momentaiy anxiety, occa- 
sioned by tlie situation of our invaluable friends, 
subsided, on leamiug all the circumstances of the 
case, into a calm tranquillity, a consoling conviction 
of mind, that they arc as safe as innocence can make 
men now; and to these sentiments were quickly 
added a redoubled energy, a tenfold activity of exer- 
tion, which has already produced the happiest effects. 
7%« organization of the capital is perfect. No lacau- 
cies eiisting, arrangements have been made, and are 
still making, to secure for our oppressed brethren, 
whose trials approach, the benefit of legal defence ; 
and the sentinels whom you have appointed to 
watch over your interests, stand firm at their posts, 
ri^ant of events, and prompt to give you notice 
and advice, which, on eveiy occasion at all requiring 
it, rely on receiving. 

" This recital. Irishmen, is meant to guard those 
of you, who are remote from the scene of the late 
events, against the consequences of misrepresenta- 
tion and mistake. The most unfounded rumours 
have been set afloat, fabricated for the double pur- 
pose of delusion and intimidation. Your enemies 
taii of treachery, in the vain and fallacious hope 
of creating it; but you, who scorn equally to he 
their dupes or their slaves, will meet their forgeries 
with dignified contempt, incapable of being either 
goaded into imtimely violence, or simk into pusil- 
lanimous despondency. Be firm. Irishmen, but be 
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cool and cautious ; be patient yet awhile ; trust 
to no unauthorized communications ; and, above 
all, we warn you, again and again we warn you^ 
against doing the work of your tyrants, by prema- 
ture, by partial, or divided exertion. K Ireland shall 
be forced to throw away the scabbard ; let it be at 
her own time, not theirs. 

'' Dublin, March the 17th, (St. Patrick's Day,) 
1798.'^ 



CHAPTER V. 



Is 1794, the funeral of tlie Rev, William Jackson, 
who was convicted of high treaaon, was publicly 
attended bj' a considerable number of the leaders of 
the United Irishmen. Among those who were bold 
or indiscreet enough, to form part of his cortege, 
and make this open admission of their sympathy ^ith 
the views of the deceased, were John and Henrj' 
Sheares. The attorney-general, Mr. Wolfe, had 
been applied to, to take some rigorous measures 
against the barristers who attended the remains of 
the uufortmiate Jackson to the grave. But this 
excellent and upright man, declined to do so. We 
are informed by Barrington, that the reasons he 
assigned for passing over this act, were, that " both 
the honour of his profession and the feelings of his 
own mind, prevented hira from giving publicity to, 
or stamping as a crime, what he was sure, in its 
nature, could only be an inadvertency." 

Shortly afterwards, the Sheares had another proof 
given them, of the milduess and clemency of his 
disposition. An ex-o£Bcio information had been 
filed against a printer in Cork, for matter objection- 
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able to the government, published in a newspaper of 
that city. Sir Jonah Barriiigtoii, states, that the 
two Sheares tumeii out to be the real editors of the 
paper. They were certainly closely connected with 
the paper, but it is very doubtful, if they were the 
editors or proprietors of it. Sir Jonah states, that 
they begged of liira, to intercede ivith the attorney- 
general. " He bad always a strong feeling for the 
honour and character of his profession, and forgave 
all parties on conditions which he {Sir Jonah) all but 
vouched for, but to which they certainly did not 
adhere."* 

The interference of Sir Jonah Harrington, on this 
occasion, was creditable to his good-nature ; but his 
conduct on a subsequent occasion, it will be seen, 
was less so to the consistency of his character, than 
to the perspicuity of his prophetic observation. But 
in the instance of Iiis interference with the attorney- 
general, on the part of the Sheares, he was deterred 
by no conviction of the criminality of liis friends, 
&om coming forward on their behalf; and yet he 
subsequently called the paper, against which the 
ex-officio information had been granted, " a seditious 
paper," and the oflBce he performed, that of " a 
mediator between the rebels and Lord lulwardcn." 

His interference, however, was a proof of the 
placabilitj-, as well as the pUability of liia natural dis- 
position, Preriously to this affair, on the 29th of 
April 1793, a duel took place between Sir Jonah 
and Mr. M'Nally, the barrister, and both parties 
were slightly wounded on that occasion. Sir Jonah's 
* Vide Iriib Skelchni, vol. ii. p. Ci. 
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second, was a Mr. Heaiy Harding, and M'Nally'B 
was John Shearea, who was accompanied to the 
groimd by his brother Henry and Mr. Bagenal 
fieauchamp Harvey, 

" Both of the latter," says Sir Jonah, " were, I 
believe, amicably disposed ; but a uegotiatiuu could 
not be admitted, and to it we went," The express 
acknowledgment of the amicable disposition of Henry 
Sheares and Harvey, and omission of any mention of 
a desire for an arrangement on the part of John, 
shews pretty plainly. Sir Jonah's opinion that no 
such desire was manifested by him. 

Sir Jonah has given a ridiculous version of this 
rencontre, in which be damages as much as possible, 
but in the most " facetious " way Imaginable, " his 
friend" M'Nally. He represents the quarrel as 
fastened on him by the latter on verj' little provoca- 
tion. M'Nally," he says, " was a good-natured, hos- 
pitable, talented, dirty fellow, and had, by the latter 
qualification, so disgusted the circuit bar, that they 
refused to receive him at their meas — a cruelty I set 
my face against, and every summer- circuit endea- 
voured to vote him into the mesa, but always in- 
effectually ; his neglect of liis pereon, the shrillness 
of his voice, and his frequenting low company, being 
assigned as reasons which never could be set aside,"* 
But, according to Sir Jonah, the bar would not only 
not mess with bim, but tliey would not fight with 
him, and this, in Sir Jonah's estimation, was " the 
crudest cut of all." It remiuds oae of Tom Crin- 
gle's serious objection to either feeding or fighting 
■ Vidt Iruh Slcelchet, voL u. p, 27. 
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with the Americans. Harry Dcane Grady, it seeraa, 
had refused to fight M'Nally ; and in his despair of 
getting any one to fight him, according to Sir Jonah, 
he fixed a quarrel, witliout much rhyme or reason, 
for the mere purpose of making a character at the 
expense of Sir Jonah's condescension, whose own 
character was of course already made. 

The plain facts of the matter are these : — Sir 
Jonah Barringtou, in 1793, in the course of his pro- 
fessional duties, took occasion to spesik of the mem- 
bers of tlic United Irishmen in opprobious terms, 
and he was called to an account for so doing, by a 
member of that society, Mr. Leonard M'Nally. 

In one of the well-known organs of the United 
Irishmen, " The Northern Star," of the 3rd of 
March, 1797, the duel between these gentlemen is 
mentioned aa ha\'ing occurred in consequence of 
Coimsellor Barrington, at the trial of a gentleman 
for an assault, having used disparaging language with 
respect to the United Irishmen society, " of which," 
(adds the editor), "Mr. M'Nally is a member." The 
latter assertion is deserving of notice, for reasons 
already stated. There can be no question but the 
editor of the " Northern Star," had good means of 
knowing what leading men were members of that 
society, and who, belonging to the popular party. 



John Sheares, I conjectiu-e, became a member of 
the directory subsequently to liis visit to Wesford, to 
attend the assizes there ; and in all probability, had 
he and his brother not had the misfortune of meeting 
Barrington at Haney's dinner table, their fate not 
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liaving been predicted by the prophet Jonah, they 
never would have been included in the fulfilment of 
that part of his prediction which had reference to the 
execution of hia &!enda. 

The Shearea, it would appear, by one of the letters 
of John, the day prevnoua to his execution, imagined 
they had escaped the notice of government ; and 
nothing against them being disclosed in Mr, Rey- 
noldn's information, they imagined that no sus- 
picion was entertained of them. They were com- 
pletely mistaken : they were known to have suc- 
ceeded the arrested members of the directory, in 
furthering its objects ; they were watched and set, 
but they were left at large for some time, to allow the 
premature explosion of the rebellion to take place, 
for the same reason that Lord Edward was left at 
Ihrge after tlie arrests at Bond's for several weeks, 
during which time Messrs, Hughes and Reynolds 
visited him in his places of concealment, at Cormick's 
and Thomas-street, and at Dr. Kennedy's, in Aun- 
gier-street. 

The "gentleman" to whom waa committed the 
honourable task of worming himself into the confi- 
dence of the Sheares, for the purpose of betraying 
them, was a lieutenant in the King's County militia, 
of the name of John Wamford Armstrong, He is 
living, and has long been distinguished for his zeal 
and activity in his magisterial office. 

Sir Jonah's black list, made out merely for amuse- 
ment, on the Bridge of Wexford, by some invisible 
agency — of some bird of passage, perhaps of prey — 
most have been picked up and fortunately let fall 
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at the feet of Mr. Secretary Cooke. A year subse' 
quently, Sir Jonah sought for the office of solicitor- 
general ; and " under all circumstances," he states, 
" Lord Clare aiid Lord Caatlereagh considered his 
services had deserved the attention of the govern- 
ment :" nevertheless, Sir Jonah was crotchetty on 
the subject of " the creeping incipient Union," and 
he was left with his knighthood, his place, and his 
siUc gown ; and he considered his " sen-ices, under 
all circiun stances," inadequately remunerated. 

But Sir Jonah's true character was never bo clearly 
exliibitcd as on the debate in the Irish Commons, 
shortly after the suppression of the rebellion in 1798, 
on the amnesty which had been recently granted to 
the unfortunate people, who were called rebels ; for, 
indeed, the wliole of the peasantry of Ireland were, 
previously to that act, cousidercd " out of the king's 
peace." Sir Jouali, iu unmcaaured terms, condemned 
the pohcy of lenient and conciUatory measures to- 
wards rebels, whose subjection was not yet complete : 
" And this ill-timed amnesty," he aaid, " was only 
calculated to irritate and discourage the brave de- 
fenders of the country, who had shewn such energy 
in its defence." This was the most sanguinary and 
uncalled-for speech, that had been pronounced iu the 
house since that of Mr. Claudius Beresford, at the 
commencement of the struggle. Barringtou's Mi)eech 
was the most wanton in its wickedness, because the 
rebellion was already suppressed, and the wretched 
people in complete subjection. Indeed, Sir Jonah 
seldom or ever spoke in the house, except in hostility 
to the liberties of the people, or in opposition to 
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their advocates j yet his own party distrusted his 
sincerity, and his opponents left their ranks open 
to hira, and seldom replied to him with any acrimony, 
when lie abused them, believing that he was not 
in earnest, and being willing to leave him a " locus 
penitentise" on the opposition benches. 

The United Irishmen were influenced in their 
conduct towards him , by the same opinions of the 
weakness of his attachment to his party, and their 
expectation of detacliing him firom it. Hence the 
intercourse which existed between them; and, at 
last, it proved fatal to the Sheares. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The account of "The Northern Star," "The 
Press," and " The Uiiiou Star," was intended to give 
some idea of the real as well of the avowed object of 
those who conducted or contributed to those papers. 
Among the latter, the Sheares were not the least 
active ; John especially, in connection with the 
organs of the United Iriahmen, both in Cork and 
Dublin. 

The quahties of the two brothers differed widely. 
Henry was naturally fonder of the pleasures of so- 
ciety than of political excitement ; he was luxnrious 
in his tastes, shewy in his dress, expensive in his 
habits, naturally facile in his disposition, easily irri- 
tated, and quickly appeased. He shrunk at the 
approach of sudden or unexpected danger, and was 
unfitted to encoiinter it, though not from a deficiency 
in that kind of bravery which is exhibited in " affairs 
of honour," If it be a criterion of resolution, on 
any occasion of personal insult, to be ready to shoot 
the offender, or stand to be shot at, lie wanted not 
courage ; but if mental fortitude is to be distinguished 
from physical courage, the former cannot be attri- 
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buted to Henry Slieares. But while this admiiiaioii 
is made, it may be said with equal truth, that a 
more strictly houourable raau, iu all liia private 
relations and profcsNion&l pursuits, did not exist. 

He was, indeed, ill-adapted for the strife of political 
life. The influence of a beloved brother, possessed 
of superior mental powers, whose political opinions 
were firmly established and boldly asserted, drew 
him away from the social and family circle, in which 
his enjoyments chiefly centred. 

John Sheares, by many years his juuior, was of a 
character that required to be known intimately, and 
by those pri^'atc friends iu whom he thoroughly con- 
fided, to enable any estimate to be formed of his 
merits or defects. Hitherto, we have oidy been 
made acquunted with the latter. 

For the information I have received with regard 
to him, I am priucipally indebted to a lady, who had 
been most intimately acquainted with him, on whom 
he had placed his affections, and by whom his 
uamc was never meutioned to her latest hour, but 
nitli tenderness and sorrow. 

The qualities of this lady, indeed, were calculated 
to win the esteem of all who knew her; they were 
of au order to be prized by one who was, of all meu, 
most capable of appreciating a noble nature and a 
cultivated mind — the late Sir Waiter Seott. 

The amiable and highly-gifted lady, I refer to, in 
communicating to me a written account of her know- 
ledge of the family, and especially of that member of 
it, whose every secret was known to her, was pleased 
to leave the matter to my decision, whether her name 
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should be given in the correspoiiilence whicli she 
placed in my hauds, and in relation to that attach- 
ment which ia the subject of it. 

"In publishing their hvcs," she aays, "as it is likely 
mention muat be made of me, at firat I thought of 
your using the initials of my name, or of being de- 
signated Maria S e ; but, on consideration, I 

withdraw the scruple, and leave all to your own good 
judgment." 

Exercising that judgment to the best of my ability, 
and n-ith all the consideration that would be due 
to the feelings of that most estimable lady, were 
she living, and that I owe to her memory, now that 
she 18 no more — I give her name without reserve ; 
beeause I feel, in all sincerity, without injurv to 
it, that the name of Maria Steele will he associated 
with that of John Shearea, as that of Amelia Curraii 
is with Robert Emmett's ; and those names wiD be 
remembered with tenderness and pity, when those 
which they subsequently received, may be less re- 
membered. 

The following memorandum of Maria Steele's re- 
collection of both the brothers, but more particularly 
of John, was presented to me by that lady in 1835, 
in reply to some queries of mine, respecting the sub- 
jects of this memoir : 

" Both the brothers had been United Irishmen 
more than a year, when I first knew them in 1794; 
and they attended the meetings of that society as 
many others then did. A speech that was made at 
one of those meetings, gave Lord Clare an oppor- 
tunity of speaking disrespectfully of them in the 
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House of Lords, tlie consequence of wliich was a 
demand for an eitplaiiation from the eldest. They 
had become United Irishmen at the same time j but 
there was nothing legally criminal in their proceed- 
ings till 1798. 

" In the year 1 797, about Christmas, John was 
intensely desirous of going to America. He was 
indeed very anxious to leave Ireland, and would 
have gone wherever those he was attached to pleased, 
hut he would not go without one particular com- 
panion. He sometimes talked of going to France in 
a diplomatic character, but I don't beheve he ever 
made an effort to get appointed. He was prompt to 
acknowledge the danger of French assistance ; and 
latterly America was the country he was always wish- 
ing to go to. They had been to France together, to 
aee the three children of Henri', who were with the 
parents of his late wife in one of the provinces. The 
rerolntion was then going on, and it drew them to 
Paris. Of the other brothers, one had been drowned 
before my acquaintance with them, in trying to save 
his brother John ; another brother, Christopher, was 
in the army, and died in the West Indies. 

"John used to say, with great emotion, that he had 
caused the death of two of his brothers, one who 
was drowned in saving hira, the other who was 
reluctant to go to the West Indies till persuaded by 
him to go there. Their sister Julia was never mar- 
ried, she died not long ago. My sister thinks she 
remembers their married sister, Mrs. Westrop, at a 
ball given by Heniy, but never saw her before, or 
after ; and never heard either brother speak of their 
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married sisters. Both brothers were fondly atttiched 
to their sister Julia. 

" Heiirj''s first wife, waa a Miss Swete of Cork, 
only daughter of a merchant supposed to be very 
rich ; but the father, soon after the marriage, became 
a bankrupt. 

" Wlien Lord Clare was Mr. Pitzgibbon, a strug- 
gling barrister, and before he knew Miss Iftlialey, he 
paid his addresses to Miss Swete, and was rejected. 
Slie afterwards eloped with Henrj* Sheares ; this 
circumstance, and the explanation subsequently de- 
mandcil (though no pubbc apology was made,) were 
I fear, too long remembered. 

" Hemy's income was called twelve hundred a year; 
John's fortune, three thousand pounds. At the 
time he joined the Society of United Irishmen, he 
was not embarrassed, his little fortune was then 
whole, and fully satisfied his wants. He bought 
nothing but books. 

" Henry lived beyond his income ; his affairs were 
somewhat embarrassed, and he sold a part of his 
property ; he also borrowed a goorl deal from Jolin, 
who at one time wished to reside apart from his 
brother, but could not, on that account. In 1797, 
Henry waa for some time in a retired lodging, at 
No. 5, Mecklcnburgh Street, the house of a Miss 
Halpen. He was successful at tlie bar, till the Chan- 
cellor became the enemy of the brothers. Lord 
Clare's enmity was chiefly against Henry ; John had 
no quarrel with him ; hnt on their conviction, it was 
said, he could not be spared and Henry put to 
death. After Henrj''s correspondence with the 
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chancellor, he prevented tlieni from doing business 
in his court as lawyers. John then became esas- 
perated, and spoke more severely of him, than he 
had done before, on account of his poUtics. He 
always thought him an enemy to Ireland. When 
1 knew the brothers, in 1794, they had been at 
tlie bar some time, and Uved together in Henry 
Sheares's house, in Baggot Street. 

" Henry's second wife was a Miss Sally Neville, 
a beautiful and accomplished woman ; I remember 
her well. He had two children by his second mar- 
riage. 

" Henry Shearea was naturally high-spirited, elo- 
quent in discourse, and possessed of a remarkably 
martial and noble bearing; but his great hauteur 
and want of discretion, would have made him a bad 
leader in any pubUe cause. In his domestic rela- 
tions, he was warm, tender, indulgent, willing to 
promote every present amusement, — but wanting 
calculation and foresight for the future. I have 
always heard he was a fair scholar; and have heard 
good judges say, that they had never seen a hbrary 
80 admirably selected as that of the Sheares. Henry 
was not considered so deeply read as John. He did 
not give so much time to study ; but he never 
appeared deficient in company, either with the 
learned, or with those whose reading lay more 
amongst works of imagination and modem htera- 

Iture. He spoke with great fluency and elegance on 
litcraiy subjects, but not without a degree of cha- 
racteristic pride. Hia dispositioa was most gene- 
rous; but he was not patient or forbearing. He 
VOL. II. G 
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would have made a good despot, if there can be mich 
a thiug. He spoke with much violence at times, 
even in society ; but though haughty, and some- 
times fierce, he was not of a cniel temper. 

" He used to talk of republicanism — but he was 
formed for courts. He loved power, and splendour, 
and luxury. Tlie self-denying virtues he knew uot. 
He was, however, au accomplished gentleman, fond 
of society, and capable of adding lustre to the most 
hiiUiant circle. 

" U it waa possible for either brother to have acted 
on the proclamation attributed to Jolin, found at 
Ihe house of Henry, it waa more so for tlie latter 
than for John, who waa supposed to have written it ; 
hut Henry was as incapable of deliberate cruelty a» 
his brother. 

" In his person, be was tall and finely-proportioned, 
nearly six feet in heiglit, more robust and muscular 
than his brother John, but not too large. His step 
was stately — not to say haughty ; and bis air much 
more that of a military man than a lawyer. His 
features were not ill-formed, but his face was not 
at all pleasing. His eye was proud, and the lower 
part of bis face disfigured by what is called claret- 
marks, which gave rather a fierce expression to his 
countenance, MTien he conversed with women, his 
eoujitcnance softened, and be flattered them with 
great eloquence: they generally hked liim. I did 
not know him half so well as I knew his brother. 

"When I first became acquainted with the bro- 
thers in 1794, I heard that John was six-and-tweuty. 
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;iud Henry about five-and-tliirty. The latter looked 
a great deal older than hia brother. 

" John was considered greatly superior to his bro- 
ther iTi talents. My intimacy with him commenceii 
in 1794: at that time, he waa in the habit of at- 
tending the meetings of the United Irishmen. Of 
the leading men of that society, Simon Butler was 
one for whom he appeared to have the most sincere 
respect. I do not think he was very intimate with 
any of them in private. In the evening soirees at 
Henry's house, there were no United Irishmen verj' 
frequently, but themselves. Latterly, John was in 
the habit of seeing Surgeon Lawless a good deal. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and John were not inti- 
mately acquainted. He thought Lord Edward's 
talents were only military. I doubt if either of the 
brothers was highly in the confidence of Lord Ed- 
ward. Tliey thought him ardent and sincere ; but 
both spoke impatiently on the subject of liis talents 
aa a leader — and more than impatiently I John wan 
a firm republican in his principles; but a stranger 
to violence of any kind, till liis mind was over- 
whelmed. Hia character seemed changed after 
Chnstmaa, 1797 ; he was very desirous then to leave 
Ireland. 

" In regard to the proclamation found in his desk, I 
believe he was the writer of it ; though that was never 
fuUy proved. At the time when it was supposed to 
have been written, he appeared so altered, that those 
who used to delight in listening to him would scarce 
know him. His mind seemed to have lost its 
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balance. Eveu liiu dress was not tlie same — his hair 
nas neglected, &c., &c. In March 1798, he became 
a member of the Directory, and then first took any 
active part in the rebellion : I do not think he de- 
sired a revolution, til) at a very late period of the 
struggle. In becoming an United Irishman, his 
views were, like those of all the educated and honour- 
able persons of the society — cathohc emancipation 
and parliamentan' reform. At first there were more 
Protestants than Roman Catholics engaged in it ; 
and much more in the north than any other quarter 
of the kingdom ; — it was latterly that it became a 
religious struggle. I might say that John Sheares 
was naturally inclined to repubhcanism ; but he 
afterwards thought that Roman catholics were not 
suited for republican institutions. He used to laugh 
at titles, and make little of grandeur; and with 
respect to resistance — he thought no war justifiable 
hut a defensive one. 

" His characteristic qualities were — benevolence 
and filial and fraternal afi'ection — a love of his fellow- 
creatures, and an anxiety to hefiiend them. As a 
son, as a brother, U8 a friend, I have never seen him 
surpassed. I am not aware if be used to write for 
the periodicals of the day ; but I know that he was 
in the habit of composing very beautiful little pieces, 
both iu prose and poetry : some small pieces of his I 
have. I do not know what became of his papers. 
I have got copies of the letters he wrote to his mother 
and sister, and the origii.al letter that he wrote to a 
friend, the day I efore his death. 

" Ills habits were those of a literary man. On the 
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subject of catholic emancipation he was warm in its 
advocacy. In his manner he was remarkably frank. 
Where he gave liis friendship he had no resene ; and 
he hated artifice. Jolm's sentiments, at the com- 
mencement of his political career, were moderate ; 
bat latterly they became less so. He once drew up 
a plan of an independent government for Ireland, 
but it was done in rather a sportive kind of manner 
than in a serious mood ; and when the mother of a 
young friend of liis spoke with displeasure of it, he 
gave it to her to biuTi. 

" In his religious opinions he was sceptical as to 
revelation; but never spoke of it with levity. He 
was naturally imbued with a strong sense of the 
power and goodness of the Creator ; if I may say so, 
he worshipped God sincerely and fen'ently — but not 
as a christian. In speaking on reUgious subjects, to 
use his own words, prefixed to one of the pieces I 
send you : — ' To sport with rehgious subjects, gene- 
rally argues a want of intellect, or, what is worse, a 
depraved mind, that takes pleasure in wounding the 
feelings of others. Maria may perhaps, with too 
much reason, attribute the few following lines to the 
former, but never, I hope, to the latter of these 
defects.' ******* 

"The brothers loved one another with extraor- 
dinary affection ; and yet they were very different in 
their tastes and sentiments. Henry talked a.bont 
republicanism, but John was an enthusiast in his 
attachment to it ; all his habits of thinking tended 
that way. It suited the simplicity of his character, 
and the total absence of vanity that distinguished 
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him ; but he oftcu said it would not do for Ireland. 
As to his personal appearance — he vim tall, and 
rather slender than full ; not what is termed mus- 
cidar, but well-proportioned and active. 

" In his peraon, he differed strikingly from his 
brother. His aii- was gentle and unassuming, but 
animated and interesting. He was pale ; rather 
light complexion ed, with full blue eyes, and an open 
countenance; well-formed nose; large eloquent mouth, 
and white teeth ; his voice was fine, his articulation 
very clear, his language rich, but quite unaffected ; 
he had much playful wit and humour, but was easily 
made serious. You ask, was he of a sanguinary dis- 
position ? He was quite the reverse. He had a moat 
tender heart, and benevolent disposition. While he 
was himself, he would not give pain of mind or body 
to any thing that lived. The brothers agreed, as I 
have said, in thinking Ireland ill governed, and the 
administration corrupt. The enclosed copies of the 
papers you saw, are all that now remain in my pos- 
session : I should have sent the originals of these 
sad memorials to you, had I suspected that I could 
still feel, as I felt while copying them. I thought 
age and inhrmity bad made me a better philoso- 
pher. Three of these have never been opened, ex- 
cept when you saw them, for more than thirty-four 
years. The letter had been shewn to E. M., and to 
no one else." 

The following are copies of some of the papers 
referred to; the first is a copy of u letter to Miss 
Maria Steele, &xim John Sheares. 
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" Wediiesday, . 

" After the experience of last nighf a conversation, 
I can no longer doubt my utter iiiabilitr personally 
to unburden to you, a beart whieb can find no utter- 
ance for the strength and variety of its emotions. 
Yet, be my (ate what it may, the present state of 
suspense is no longer to be endured. — I would rather 
be that wretched outcast from every hope, which in 
a few hours I may find myself, than aubrait to the 
united tortures of doubt and fear. Recall, Maria, 
every moment of our past acquaintance, if snch mo- 
ments have made any impression on your memor}' ; 
retrace the involuntary appearance of my growing 
attachment, to which every day, every hour, has 
continued to add strength, until existence itself is 
become inseparably united with it; and though no 
ray of oympathy should have enlightened your con- 
viction, and informed your heart of what was passing 
within mine ; though no verbal declaration escaped 
my Lips of that passion, which so often lied to them 
for utterance, and was chased thence by a conscious 
want of preteusiou — still, Maria, your obsenation, 
however uninterested in the examination, must have 
convinced you of tliat sacred truth wliich has taken 
sttch full possession of my soul. You must have 
known I loved ; but to wliat excess that passion had 
arrived — to what a degree you had become ende^ired 
to every thought and feeling of my heart — you could 
not have conjectured. Nor was it known, even 
to myself, till lately, when your existence was threat- 
ened, how incomparably more valuable it was to me 
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than ray own. When I believed you irretrierably 
doomed to all the horrors of perpetual decrepitude,* 
I found how contemptible the fullest enjoyment of 
liberty and activity was become to me, while th^ 
were denied to you. I had already devoted to yoa 
a life, of no value to me if you refused its service ; 
and in the midst of luy anguish for your supposed 
misfortune, I cherished the dear idea of becommg 
iustrumental to the alleviation of its poignancy. 
Overjoyed at your recovery, I sought to requite my- 
self for the torment I had suffered, by abandoning 
myself to that sweet indulgence, in your society, 
which I had often before denied mj-self, in the hope 
of stifling that passion, which I had every reason to 
believe was wholly unretnmed. 

" The moment ia now arrived, in which the fate 
of all my future life must be decided. Others may 
render mc unhappy ; but you alone, beloved Maria, 
can condemn me to misery. They may oppose my 
efforts to obtain the only object that can ensure my 
happiness ; but even banished from your presence 
for ever, and driven from all human society, if con- 
vinced of possessing your affection, I should find in 
that one dear reflection a home, that would shelter 
me from despwr ; — deprived of them, I should feel 
myself a houseless wretch — however courted and 
protected by tlie rest of the world. This, ever be- 
loved Maria, is not the language of a heated brain : 
it is u truth, confirmed by every feeling of a heart, 
which has loved in proportion as it has reflected. 

■ The alluiion is lo ilie conuquencei spptehended from «n acci- 
deal Hi» Steele hsd m«l witb. 
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"Not on your mercy, nor on your generosity, <lu 
I throw myself, but on your Iieart. I neither seek 
to excite your pity by complaint, nor your appro- 
bation by flattery. My ovra pride would forbid my 
using such unwortliy menus — though I were so 
grossly blind as not to perceive how disgusting 
and contemptible they must appear to a mind like 
yours. 

" If, indeed, it be true, as you Inst night said, 
that you have not yet seen the man with whom you 
would commit your fate for life, mine is decided : — 
but one line of conduct woidd then become the 
being who aspired to you ; and that, I trust, I have 
Bofiicient courage to pursue. Never need you fear, 
that a sigh of mine shall reach your ear, or even the 
slightest reproach suggest itself to my heart; for 
such wotdd be the blackest injustice. I, who not 
only cannot find, in reviewing your conduct towards 
me, any source of hope, in look, word, or action, 
but can scarcely discover sufficient room for my 
escape from total despair — could I, without crime 
and absiurdity, reproach you with the effects of my 
own presumption. But if — (dare I, Maria, indulge 
the bewitching illusion?)— if you shall have discerned, 
in the truth, the candour, the native feelings, and 
doting tenderness, of a heart that never has acknow- 
ledged any other power than yours, a claim superior 
to greater wealth, talents, and situation, and re- 
warded it with that affection you deny to them, — 
what must be my blissful state ! Oh ! ^laria, the 
thought — the flattering, dailing thought — is too 
sednctive. I feel myself already at your mother's 
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feet, imploriDg her consent to devote every moment 
of my future life to the happiness of her invaluable 
daughter. Your sister, too, — will she not join her 
prayers with mine? — she has a feeling heart. But 
I must suppress the thought — it will only exasperate 
the anguish which probably awaits me. From your 
own lips, ever adorexl Maria, I will this evening 
learn ray fate. Be that what it may,— *rest assured, 
that to love you with unexampled truth, must ever 
be the ntal principle that animates the heart of 

" John Shbabes." 



The following production is inserted, less on ac- 
count of any hterary merit exhibited in it, than as 
a specimen of several similar pieces addressed to Miss 
Steele. 

" Elegy on the Death qf Maria. 
" Let it not be imagined that Maria is dead, 
because her elegy is written on that supposition : 
nor let it be supposed that the author wished for the 
event he has chosen to celebrate. — Both of these are 
equally untrue. The fact is, the lady has no notion 
whatever of death — and the writer is deeply inter- 
ested in her existence and happiness ; but, as he 
thought some liberties might be permitted with her 
ghost (tor ghosts cannot blush, for want of blood), 
which he may think dangerous to take with her 
living self, he has chosen the fiction to protect him 
from that resentment, which praise, however me- 
rited, excites in her diffident bosom. The fate of an 
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anfoitun&te son of Apollo, who suifered for a similar 
act of presumption, ought to have deterred his hardy 
successor; nor would any thing, but the threatened 
destruction of two sweet little poems by Maria, have 
ever dragged this feeble effort into view. It begins 
rather like an epitaph than an elegj- ; and is sup- 
posed to be engraved on a monument of white 
marble. 

This cDvious marble hides from human sight 
A form that rivalled once its brightest hue ; 

But Parian lustre may again delight, 

Siace fair Maria is withdrawn from view. 

Yet not in splendour only did she rise 

O'er the proud honours of the Parian stone. 

From the famed statue* turned all mortal eyes. 
Owned in Maria's form its grace ouUhone, 

In vain did art exhaust its richest store. 
In vain to rules for symmetry appealed ; 

Maria came ! The contest was no more ! 
And Nature over Medicis prevailed ! 

But how describe that soul, so fully fraught 

With fire celestial, that the vital flame 
Some spaik Promethean must from heaven have caught : 

Oh ! why did heaven its own so soon reclaim. 

Hec an gel -virtues could not he concealed, 

Her angel-form disclosed the precious mine — 

'Twas thus her bosom's rising snow revealed. 
The ipodess purity that reigned within. 

• III the Mediccan Gfllkiy. 
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'Twas thus those tender sympathies tiiat vie, 
Wiih other's joys and other's keener woes, 

Oft gambled in the suDbeam of her eye. 
Or in its mournful torrents drowned repose. 

What now aviuls that fine ethereal fire, 

That soared to science and the Muses' lore ? 

The weeping Muses light the funeral pyrei 
And pointing, cry " Maria is no more !" 

She sung of Peace! In such sweet accents sung. 
As in rebellious angels might have quelled 

Their fatal rage ; and had they heard her tongue. 
Peace might again its old career have held 

She sung of Spring: herself its sweetest flower. 
Whose fragrant bloom enriched the youthful year. 

She's gone, and Winter o'er the world must pour 
Its show'ry griefs, and storm with wild despair. 

For Peace to the Supreme Beneficence, 

For Spring to nature's primal source she flies. 

And Peace and Spring eternal she regains 
Midst kindred angels in her native skies." 



The following lines " On Friendship," written 
by John Sheares in 1789, in hia twenty-second 
year, appeared in & collection of original poems, 
published by Edkins in tliat year. The ardent 
affection for a beloved brother, which is the subject 
of them, is so strongly evinced in this youthful 
fomposition, that they will be read with a moumftd 
interest in the melancholy fate of two brothers, so 
closely and inseparably united, who bved aud died, 
and eveu mouldered into dust together. 
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' In spring of life our early friendship iprung 
With tender root, for yet tlie plant was young : 
And may it still with thriving vigour grow, 
Nor the chill blast uf cold indifference know. 
I fear not strife, or envy's hateful weeds ; 
Heav'n routs them out, and strews fair Friendship 

In youth's warm Summer — in the heat of toil 

And worldly cares, when baneful passions broil ; 

Whether tlie load of bus'ness press the suul, 

Or love, which reason seldom can control : 

Still may the ceaseless stream of Friendship flow, 

Our wearied minds refresh, and quench the rage of 

And when the Autumn of our days draws near — 
When our fond homes domestic cares endear ; 
Retired from bustle and each vain pursuit, 
Then we '11 enjoy fair Friendship's grateful fruit — 
Ripened by time, its sweets increased each day, 
In one continued course, and never lo decay. 

And last, when Wintry Age comes on apace. 
Presents his feeble form and furrowed face ; 
With virtue armed, we 'II meet th' approach of death. 
Take one farewell, and calmly yield our breath, 
And may Almighty Mercy grant my prayer — 
We'll meet again on high, for ever freed from care." 



Aks ! their lot waa not to reftch that distant goal 
of happiness, and to find, iu the decUne of pcacefiil 
and prosperous life, those fond dreams of friendship 
realized, which seemed to promise all the fairest 
fruits of a matured affection, growing with their 
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growth, and atrengthcniiig with their knowledge and 
experience of the worid. Ten years were not des- 
tined to pass over their lieads, before that friendship 
was doomed to come to a premature and ignomi' 
nious end. The malice of private enmity, cloaked 
under the garb of zeal for the pubhc senice, tri- 
umphed over its victims. That triumph, however, 
signal as it was, was of short duration, so far as the 
gratification of vindictive enmity was concerned. 
In less than four years, Pitzgibbon followed his 
victims to the grave. Their faults are half for- 
gotten, in the reflection of the rigour of their fate, 
and the merciless hostility which pursued them 
through their short and unfortunate career : but 
the memory of that man, wliose hatred to his 
country was too unrelenting and implacable to 
liope, even from oblJrion, any abatement of its 
obloquy, survives in the minds of his countrymen, 
as if justice and humanity meant it to remain — a 
striking example of the lasting opprobrium, wbicli 
is the penalty of all signal outrages on either. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



If it had been possible, for the energy and 
activity of any one man to have retrieved the affaire 
of the society of the United Irishmen, after the 
arreat of Emmett, M'Neiin, and Bond, and the 
subsequent apprehension of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the exertions of John Shearea might have 
effected that object ; but with the exception of 
Lawless, he had no available support, among those 
of his party who had escaped the fanga of Reynolds 
— on the contrary — he had the jealousy of some, the 
animosity of others, and the impetuosity of one in- 
dividual, to contend with and restrain, 

Samuel Neilaon, the friend of Lord Edward, (whose 
fidelity to his party and fearlessness in its service, vere, 
on this occasion, more conspicuous than hia discre- 
tion,) had formed a plan for the release of the state 
prisoners, then confined in Newgate and Kilmainham 
jfuls. That Lord Edward had not been arrested at 
the time he formed this idea, and consequently that 
his liberation was not then contemplated by Neilson, is 
evident from Neilaon's own account of the object he 
had in view, and also from the tenor of the dissua- 
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sive letter, written to liim by Jolio Skearea, and 
found on hia person, the 23rd of May, when in the 
act of reconnoitring the prison, he was arrested in 
the front of Newgate, by Qregg the jailor. 

The letter addressed to Neilson, was in the follow- 
ing terms : — 



" I have sought you in every direction, but un- 
fortunately in vain. It is now too late to use many 
words upon the subject of our intended iutcn-iew, 
let it suiEce to say, that I am acquainted with the 
destructive design you meditate, and am resolved to 
counteract it, whatever it may cost. H«st assured 
that nothing shall check a resohition, which honour, 
private affection and public duty unite to demand 
the immediate execution of, and that, however un- 
willing I may be at any other moment, to take 
the only steps which your obstinacy may render 
necessarj' this evening, for the presenation of my 
friends and of my coimtry, I will without hesitation 
take them. The scheme you have imdertaken I 
view with horror, whether its effects be considered as 
relating to my imprisoned friends, the destruction of 
whose property and lives must be the consequence 
even of your success ; or as affecting Arthur O'Con- 
nor's existence, the precarious chance for which you 
thus cruelly lessen ; or (what is superior to every 
other consideration) as ensuring the ruin of Ireland's 

&eedom. In short, Mr. , to be candid with 

you, the scheme is so totally destitute of any apo- 
logy, even from the plea of folly or passion, that I 
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cannot avoid attributing its origin to a worse cause, 
aud nothiug can convince me of tlie contrary, but 
your immediately foregoing ho pernicious lui enter- 
prize. In these sentimeutB, I am not singular, nor 
in the resolution which arises from them, and should 
yon doubt me, you must purchase your conriction at 
a severe cost. My resolution and that of my friends 
is this : if you do not, by nine o'clock this evening, 
give us every necessary and sacred assurance, that 
you will counteract and prevent the perpetration of 
this plot against all that you ought to hold dear, 
notice of it shall be given to the government, without 
a moment's delay, for we do prefer, that a few mis- 
guided (not to say guilty) individuals should perish, 
than that every remaining hope of our country's 
success, and the lives of our most valued friends, 
should be sacrificed by the accomplishment of a 
stupid, perhaps wicked undertaking. Do not feed 
yourself with hope that any consideration shall deter 
me from fulfilling this threat. If every poignard 
you could command, were at my throat, I would do 
my duty, 1 did think well of you, I wish to do so 
still, you alone can prevent me. 

" J. S. 
" I dine at 52, Abbey Street, where I shall expect 
your answer before eight o'clock," 



It has been erroneously stated, in a recent publica- 
tion, that the letter was written at the lodgings of 
Counsellor Simipson, with whom Slieares was sup- 
posed to have been dining. 

Sampson had been arrested at Whitehaven, the 
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17th of April precetliug, and had been upwards of a 
month in jail at the time this letter was written. 
John Sheares dispatched this letter to NeiUon firom 
tke house of the uncle of Mrs. Henry Sheares, Mr. 
Brent Neville, a sheriff's peer and merchant, living 
at 52, Ahbey-street. 

The common opinion that Neilson's original pur- 
pose was to release his friend, Lord Edward, cannot 
be well founded : his lordsliip'a arrest, in aU proba- 
bility, had not taken place when the letter was 
written to him by John Sheares. The release of the 
state prisoners who had been previously convicted 
and confined in Kilmainham jail, seems to have been 
the first object he aimed at. 

John ShearcH makes special reference to the dan- 
ger in which the mad attempt of Neilson would in- 
volve Arthur O'Connor; but no mention is made of 
Lord Edward. Besides, when the latter was arrested, 
OH the 19th of May, he was not confined in Kil- 
mainham ; and Neilson, on his examination before 
the secret committee, in answer to the query — 
"What was the purport of that letter?" (of Jolm 
Sheares) repbca, "To dissuade me from attacking 
Kilmainham jail." He was then asked, " Was there 
an intention of attacking Newgate ?" (that is, on the 
23rd of May) — and hia reply is, " I believe there 
was un intention of attacking it on the night of the 
day on which I was arrested, in order to liberate 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. I beheve some hundreds 
were assembled at the Barley Fields for that pur- 
pose." * 

■ VideReportofEKtnuMiioiiofSutePnioiwn, ]7&a 
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This proposed attack ou Newgate vas subsequent 
to the arrest of the Sheares, on the 21st of May; 
aiid the writer of tliis letter, who threatens Neilson 
with denouncing hia insane project, as he considered 
it to be, to the government, was then no longer 
able to frustrate it, but had been denounced himself, 
and was an iumate of Kilmainham when Neiliwn was 
taking measures for the execution of his oewly- 
de vised project. 

The step taken by John Sheares was indicative of 
the boldness and decision which belonged to his 
chararter, and of prudence, moreover, which shewed, 
that even after the arrests at Bond's and Murphy's, 
there were some leaders left, of competent abilities to 
conduct the affairs of the Union. 

In the desperate cireumstanees which John Sheares 
found the societj' at the period of his becoming a 
member of the direetorj', so far as the interests of 
that society were considered, he eertiunly shewed no 
lack of ability and activity ; and during the short 
period of his direction of its affairs, its Mends had 
no just reason to complain of his discretion, except 
in that act of impnident trust in the fidelity of one 
so little qualified to inspire his confidence, which 
was fatal to himself and his unfortunate brother. 

In this respect he shared only in the indiscretion of 
all his associates, iu reposing trust where an ordinary 
insight into character and conduct ought to have 
made men reserved and cautions. 

The new directory had fixed on the 23rd of May 
for the rising of the people. On the 10th, a Captain 
John Waniford Armstrong, of the King's County 
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militia, a company of whose regiment was then sta- 
tioned at the camp of Lehaunstown in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, \isited Dublin, and made an appa- 
rently casual call at the bookshop of Mr. Byrne, of 
Grafton -street, which he had long been in the habit 
of frequenting. Byrne's establishment was the 
literary head-quarters of the leaders of the United 
Irishmen — himself a well-known member of their 
society. Armstrong waa accustomed to buy there 
the publications of the day, of a repubhcan and 
deistical tendency. By his own account, he was in 
the habit of procuriug auch works as Paine's "Age of 
Keason," " Common Scuse," Ste. &c. 

That Byrne had good reason to think he under- 
stood the priueiplea of liis customer, is evident fi-om 
his introduction of this man to the Sheares — an 
honour unsought and unsolicited by either of the 
brothers. 

Captain Armstrong states that he had " known 
Byrne as his bookseller for about two years ; he was 
there almost every day." On the 10th, he states, 
Byrne asked him " had he any objection to meet Mr. 
Sheares?" To winch he rephed, "He had not." 
" He did not know BjTne's purpose." He had fol- 
lowed him out when he Iiad made the proposal ; " at 
the time it was made they had not been speaking" — 
{on the subject of poUtics). But subsequently, on 
cross-examination, being asked " if the proposal to 
become acquiunted with the Sheares was merely a 
wish of Mr. Byrne ?" Armstrong replied, "/ do not 
know ivitk whom the imah originated." 
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It Is needless, perhaps, to make much comment on 
the nature of his mission. 

Mr. Belsham, in his history, speaking of the de- 
tection of the conspiracy which led to the previous 
arrests, says ; — 

" Government received full information from an- 
other quarter. A Captain Armstrong, a man of 
great address, had been instructed to profess himself 
ft convert to the cause, to enter into the society, and 
to obtain — by a shew of zeal and all the attentions of 
lusiduity— the confidence of the leaders ; in all which 
he succeeded, to a very great degree, without ex- 
citing the remotest suspicion. A new executive 
directory had been appointed by the provincial de- 
legates, amongst whom were two brothers, of the 
name of Sheares, by profession, barristers — young 
men of excellent talents, and polities apart, of unsul- 
lied reputation. To these new directors the profligate 
Armstrong obtained an introduction ; and from them 
he learned that a general lising must immediately 
take place. 

This zealous officer set about his work in a 
business-hke manner; he took "a sheet of notes 
after each conversation," and daily detailed the con- 
tents to his employers, from memory, not from the 
memoranda, for tliese were not forthcoming till they 
were produced in evidence on the trial. To use his 
own words — ' I never had an interview with the 
Sheares, that I had not one with Colonel L'Estrange 
and Captain Ciibbom, and my Lord Castlereagh.' " 

Armstrong, on leaving Byrne's on the 10th of May, 
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immediately proceeded to Iiis brotlier officer, Captidn 
Clibborn, and informed him of what had passed. 
The latter advised him " to give the Slieares a meet- 
ing." He then returned to Byrne's late the same 
day, and remained there till llenn' arrived. BjTiie 
led him to the inner part of the shop, toward a 
private room, and introduced him to Sheares, in 
these terms ; " All I can say to you, Mr. Sheares, is 
that Captain Armstrong is a trve brotlter, and you 
may depend on him." 

They remained at the entrance of the private 
room ; but Henry Sheares declined any conversation, 
" except iu the presence of his brother." Armstrong 
said, " he had no objection to wait tintil his brother 
came." Henry, however, dechned to wait ; and, 
shortly after, John Sheares arrived, and was intro- 
dnced to hira by Bj-nie. 

John Sheares told Captmn Armstrong, " he knew 
his principles very well." He then solicited him " to 
join the cause by action, as he knew he had done by 
inclination ;" and iVrmstrong repbed, " he was 
ready to do everything in his power for it, and if he 
could shew Mm bow he could do anything, he would 
serve hira to the utmost of his power." Sheares then 
informed him, he states, that the rising was very 
near; " they could not wait for the French, but had 
determined on a home effort ;" and the principal way 
he could assist them, was by gaining over the soldiers, 
and consulting with him about taking the camp at 
Lehaunstown. John Sheares then made an appoint- 
ment with him for the following Sunday, at bis 
house in Baggot-street ; and on that day he went and 
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found Henry only at home. He Bpologiied for 
leaving him on the former occasioD, " having had to 
attend a coininittee that day." The informer states, 
he then asked about the camp, where it waa moat 
vulnerable'/ how to be most advantageously attacked ? 
John came in, and spoke about the necessity of 
gaining over tlie soldiers, and then informed Arm- 
strong, that their intention was to seize the camp, the 
artillery at Cliapelizod, and the city of Dublin in one 
night : there was to be an hour and a hall' between 
the seizing of the camp and Dubhn ; aii hour be- 
tween seizing Dublin and Chapelizod ; so that the 
news of both might arrive at the same time. 

Tlie 13tli, on Sunday night, at eleven o'clock, by 
appointment, Armstrong had another interview with 
the brothers at their house, for the purpose of getting 
the name of some soldiers in his regiment who were 
known to tlic United Irishmen. 

On Wednesday, the I6tb, Armstrong went to the 
houRe of his victims, but neither of them were at 
home ; he returned to their house at six o'clock in 
the evening, and was shewn into the library. He 
saw John Shearcs, who told him " he would intro- 
diice him to a friend of his (Surgeon Lawless), witli 
whom he might consult and ad\ise in his absence, as 
he must go down and organise Cork ; the news of the 
risiug of which, was to reach Dublin at the time of 
the outbreak there. If Henrj' Sheares had not de- 
clined opening his mind to Armstrong, and in fact, 
had not done so, trom the same prudential motives 
which caused him to quit Armstrong's presence at 
their first interview, notwithstanding the latter's 
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desire to wait for the arrival of hia brother; why 
did JoJin find it necessary to introduce hira to any 
other person but hia brother, if the latter were 
inclined and qualified to consult and advise with 
him? 

llemy Sheares evidently was disinclined to do so ; 
he kept out of his way as much as possible ; and at 
that inten-iew on the 16th, he did not appear at all. 
The following day, Thursday the 1 7th, tliis inde- 
&tigable officer was in pursuit of his newly-made 
firiends ; there waa no escaping liis assiduity, he was 
again at their hall door, and again admitted — a new 
>-ictim was to be gained in the person of Surgeon 
Lawless. Both brothers were present at this meet- 
ing i Lawless, according to Armstrong, informed 
him, that " he had lately attended a meeting of 
deputies from almost all the militia regiments in 
Ireland, at which meeting there were two of hia 
men," He said, he would obtain their names from 
a man (probably M'Cabe} who had been very active 
in making United Irishmen in everj' regiment that 
had been in Dubliji for two years past. At this 
meeting, Henry Sheares was implicated by Arm- 
strong in the knowledge of the mihtary orgauization. 
One might have thought sufficient had been gained 
at that morning's meeting, and the unfortunate 
family might have been spared its destroyer's pre- 
sence for the remnant of that day. Again, however, 
that evening, Mr. Armstrong was at their house. 
He was shewn into the Ubrary; Henry was not' 
there; but John was "at home" to him; and a 
written introduction was obtained from him to one 
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of tLe sergeRiits of Armatrong'a regiment who waa a 
United Iriahmcu. Lawleas, at the moroing inter- 
view, Armstrong says, spoke "of the trees to the 
right of the camp, as being very convenient for 
hanging people," in reference to the supposed snc- 
cessful issue of the rising. 

The obsen'ation waa one that a man of a weak 
mind, a wicked heart, and cowardly spirit, might 
have given utterance to. Lawleas, however, was 
known to Moore " as a person of that mild and quiet 
exterior, wliich is usually found to accompany the 
most determined spirit," Teeling, who had ample 
opportunity to be acquauitcd with his character, 
describes him as " distinguished for the highest pro- 
fessional talents, remarkable fpr the suavity of his 
manners, and the classical refinement of his taste," 
His military abilities and courage recommended him, 
he says, to the especial favour of Napoleon, He 
rose to the rank of general in the I'Vench army, and 
distinguiahed himself in several engagements. At 
Walcheren, his intrepidity attracted the attention of 
both armies. When the town was taken possession 
of| Ke maintained his post for a considerable time 
with extraordinary conrage ; and when compelled to 
retreat, he wrapped the colours of his regiment 
round his body, plunged into the waves, and swam 
to an open boat, amidst a shower of bullets from the 
beacli. At the battle of Dresden, we are informed 
by M'Nevin, he lost % leg. This gallant officer died 
in Paris, the 25th of December, 1824, universally 
respected and lamented by his companions. Was 
this the man to harbour the dastardly, rindictive, 
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and sanguinary scutimenta attributed to him by this 
informer? On Sunday the 20tb, Armstrong paid 
hia liut visit to t)ie house of the Slieares : lie com- 
maiiicated with both brothers. Henry, he states, 
had given him an introductory uote to one of the 
sergeants of his regiment, who evidently knew Ids 
oHicer's character better than the Slieares. He 
feigned to be ignorant of the purport of it, and 
Henry Sheares had told Iiim, jVrmstrong, that the 
muu had been kept back from motives of caution, 
and " he recommended him (Armstrongj to be cautitnu, 
for he aad his brother had escaped by their caution ; 
and the government then thought them to be in- 
active." John came in ; and Henry, as usual, took 
the first opportunity to get away from Armstrong: he 
went out. John said that a man (Cormick of Thomas- 
street} had been at the camp with a letter to Arm- 
strong, but bad returned without seeing him. This 
letter was found at Connick's house, on the 20th 
instant, when it was searched by Sheriff Archer, and 
Cormick had already absconded. The letter was 
in the following terms : — 

" To Captain Armstrong, 

" Dear Sir, — I beg leave to introduce the 
bearer to your confidence, on whose honour ymt may 
perfectly rely. 

" Yours, J. S." 

" Connor did not come to town, as I expected, 
yesterday." 

At the interview with the Sheares on Sunday the 
20tb, John Sheai'es told Armstrong " he had that 
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day tailed at Lawless's, and that he believed he Lad 
abscouded, for he was denied to him." 

On the part of the executive, he informed Arm- 
strong, that " they had resolved to nppoint him to 
tlic command of the King's County regiment," He 
further informed Mm, that on the night of the rising 
in Dubhn, the Lord Lieutenant was to be seized, 
and all the privy council, separately in their own 
houses. That, when the privy council was seined, 
there woold be no place to issue orders from, so as 
to counteract the rising; and in case of a failure of 
the attack on the camp, on the march of the soldiery 
into town, through Bagot-strcet, they had a sufficient 
Ktanber of houses there in their interest, to shoot 
them from, so as to render them useless." All this 
part of the conversation was represented to have 
taken place while flenry had been present. Captain 
Armstrong did not think it necessary to state, that 
at his Sunday's interview, he shared the hospitalitj' 
of bis victims ; that he dined with them, sat in the 
company of tlieir aged mother and affectionate sister, 
enjoyed the society of tlie accomplished wife of one 
of them, caressed his infant children ; and on another 

I occasion freferred to by Miss Steele) was entertained 
with ronsic — the wife of the unfortunate man, whose 
children he was to leave in a few days fatherless, 
playing on the harp for his entertainment ! These 
things are almost too horrible to reflect on. 
On Hardy's trial, Erskine quoted u passage from 
Burke, descriptive of the mercenary informer, who 
is employed to pursue his victim—to dodge about his 
steps — to spy into bis privacy — to beset his house, 
H 2 
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and crawl about his path. By practices sucli t 
these, says Burke, " the seeds of destruction are 
sown in cIitI iiitercouree and social habitudes. The 
hlood of wholesome kindred is infected. Their ta- 
bles and beds are eutrounded with snares. All the 
means given by Providence to make life safe and 
comfortable, are penerted uito instruments of terror 
and torment. This species of universal subser- 
vieucy, that makes the very servant who waits be- 
hind your chair the arbiter of your hfe and fortune, 
has such a tendency to degrade and abase mankind, 
and to deprive them of that assured and hberal state 
of mind, which alone can make us what we ought 
to be — that I vow to God that I would sooner bring 
myself to put a man to immediate death for opinions 
I disliked, and get rid of the man and his opinions 
at once, than to fret him with a feverish being, 
tainted with the gaol distemper of a contagious ser- 
ritiide; to keep liim above ground, an animated 
mass of putrefaction, corrupted himself, and corrupt- 
ing all about him." 

If there be any part of the British dominions, 
where spies and informers continue to be a part of 
the machinery of government— where they are kept 
above ground, corrupted themselves, and corrupting 
all about them — their employers, in the nineteenth 
century, must be content to be accounted far behind 
the spirit of the age. 

Armstrong, after dining with his victims on 
Sunday, returned to their house no more. This 
was the last time the cloven foot of treachery passed 
the threshold of the Sheares : — on the following 
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morning they were arrested, and committed to Kil- 
raainliatn gziol. It might seem somewhat strange, 
that Lawless and Cormick should liave discovere<l 
the necessity of absconding on the Saturday previ- 
ously, and not found an opportunity of putting the 
Sheares on their guard, ITirough whatever channel 
Lawless was apprized of his danger, the intimation, 
however, appears to have been instantly acted on, 
and immediate flight to have been effected. 

This intimaticfn was given to him on Saturtlay, 
at the College of Surgeons, where he and Deaae, the 
most eminent surgeon of his day, were then lectur- 
ing. Deasc, who was more or less implicated with 
Lawless in the business, no sooner was apprized of 
his danger, than he returned to his house and put 
an end to his existence, by cutting the femoral 
artery. The probability is, that Lawless did not 
deem it prudent to return to liis house on Saturday, 
after he was warned of his danger; therefore he 
might have had no possible means of apprizing the 
Shcares of their peril. It is plain that John Sheares, 
by his obsenation to Armstrong, believed or sup- 

I posed that Lawless, who had been denied to hira 
that day, had absconded ; and it is, indeed, unac- 
countable, that such a circumstance should not have 
alarmed him and put him in some degree upon his 
guard. Cormick was an unlikely man to have given 
himself any trouble to save his associates. It is tu 
be borne iu mind, that this man was the person at 
whose house, when Lord Edward was concealed 
there, Mr. Thomas Reynolds dined, in company 
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said to have been one of Lord Edward's body-gnard; 
that he had been in no haste to deliver the letter 
given to him by John Sheares, addressed to Captain 
Armstrong; and that he had the good fortune to 
escape from DubHn on the 18th or 19th of May. 
Subsequently, however, he was apprehended at 
Guernsey (on the 10th of July), and his declaration 
is inserted in the Appendix to the report of the se- 
cret committee. No. 32. Therein Mr. Connick 
declarer, "that three mouths before. Lord Edward 
had been taken to his house by Mr. Lawless, a 
surgeon ; since which period, he had been infiu- 
enced by his lordship in taking a more active part 
in the rebellion, by attending seditious meetings. 
That the United Irishmen had a residerU agent at 
Paris, icith whom be wa» intimately acipiaiiUed ; and 
he fCormickJ promUed, if hia pardon ihmild be 
granted, to correspond with the same person, who, he 
was certain, would write confiderUially to him." 

Cormick waa sent back to Dublin, imprisoned 
with the other state prisoners, aud released at the 
same time. Dr. M'Neviu states he " met him in 
France, shortly after their release from Fort George ; 
but he seemed rather inchned to shun his former 
associates, than to renew their acquaintance." In 
Dr. M'Nevin's words, " his principles were much 
changed." 

The anxiety of the Irish government, to make 
Lord Edward appear as the prime mover and prin- 
cipal author of tliis rebellion, is worthy of attention. 
In M'Cormick's case, he is made to declare, that 
Lord Edward had induced him to take an acti?e 
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part in this business. The day previously to the 
execution of Michael Byrne, that fearless young man 
was oEfercd his pardon, if lie would lay the guilt of 
his disaffection to Lord Edward's chai^. " "When 
the proposal was made known to him, he spurned at 
it with abhorrence." * 

The journal kept by Lady Sarah Napier during 
her husband's indisposition, at the period of Lord 
Edward'8 concealment and subsequent apprehension, 
throws some light on the objects of persons, supposed 
to be friendly to the leaders of the United Irishmen, 
whose assiduous attention to families then bereft 
of their relatives, or destined soon to be so, were so 
remarkable. The journal of Lady Sarah Napier, 
was written with a view of keeping her husband 
informed of the events which he was then unable to 
attend to. The following extract from it is taken 
from Mr. Moore's history of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
" March 24th. 

" Captain Armstrong came for the third time, and 
you saw him. From him I hear that the prisoners 
would come off well ; that there was no committee, 
only some of them assembled to consider what was 
to be done about the ' Press ;' that the report of 
the dreadful map found in Lord Edward's care, uHth 
nolea vmtten by a clever gansmith, who had marked 
the weak parts, and who had sent it to Lord Ed- 
ward ; that no sooner had fhis man heard of the 
noise he made, than he went to government, and 
said ' it was his, which he had shewn to Lord 
Edward.' They asked him ' for what purpose he 
* Vide Piece* of Irish Hiitory, page 149. 
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had drawii it ? — ' for my own amtisemeiit,' said he; so 
tliut by Armstrong's account, nothing would come 
(if all this business."* 

With respect to the clever gunsmith, it has been 
already stated, the person alluded to, was the late 
Mr. Walter Cox. With regard to the Captain 
Armstrong who gave tliis information, the object of 
his visits are plain enough. In the first place, it is 
to be noticed, that these firiendly visits were paid 
subsequently to tlie arrests at Bond's, on the ISth 
of March, between that period and the 24tli, about 
six weeks before the Shearea were singled out for 
the operation of the informer. On Dr. M'Nevin's 
authority, it may be stated, " the Sheares took no 
oHtensible part in the business in Dublin, till after 
the arrests at Eoiid's ; there was a gap then, and 
they filled it up. They knew Lord Edward, but were 
not intimately acquainted with liim. They had 
chiefly to do with Cork." 

Captain Armstrong's information to Lady Sarali 
Napier, that the meeting at Bond's was not that of a 
committee, and that the business waa only about the 
" Press," was not only erroneous, but could not be 
otherwise than intentionally so, from the clear 
knowledge of the secrets of the Castle, exhibited in 
the affair of the clever gunsmith's admission con- 
cerning the treasonable document found among 
Lord Edward's papers. 

The man who was acquainted with this matter, 
could not be ignorant of the fact then generally 
known, that the meeting at Bond's waa that of a 

■ Lire of Lord Gdnart) FJUgerold, Arocrican edition, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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committee, and that tlie subject of their deliberation 
waa of far higher importance than an^hiug con- 
nected with the " Press." The returns of the mili- 
tary deputies, of men and arms in their several dis- 
tricts, found on the prisoners and on the table before 
them, shewed plainly enough that there could be uo 
expectation of the prisoners coming off well, and no 
opinion coidd be entertained of the business ending 
otherwise than fatally, for all concerned ui it. 

Lady Napier apparently Buffered herself to be 
deceived with these vain hopes of security for l^rd 
Edward. But with what object was this poor ladj-"* 
feelings trifled with, and her apprehensions souglit to 
be dispelled? — for what purpose were these thrice-re- 
peated efforts made to remove her fears? What 
opinion is it possible to form of the attempts to 
deceive the family of the fugitive, escept that they 
were made to obtain the confidence of his friends for 
the purpose of betraying their secrets to his em- 
ployers. 

The extraordinary openness of perfidy, and even 
VRntoness of treachery, which marked the proceed- 
ings of an agency, however usefiil in its conse- 
quences, yet infamous in its character, has perhaps 
I>een equalled in other countries, in the phrenzy of 
civil strife; but it certainly never was surpassed. 

Other informers, however, when they have once 
wormed themselves into the confidence of their 
victims, and have possessed themselves sufficiently of 
their secrets to bring them to the scaffold, rest from 
their labours, and spare themselves the unnecessary 
annoyttnce, perhaps a feeling of remorse, at beholding 
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the unfortunate wretches they have deceived, when 
they are fairly in their toils and delivered over to the 
proper authorities. In Ireland, there is no rach 
squeamishness in the breasts of our iiiformerg. No 
sooner was the younger Shcarea safely lodged in the 
Castle guard-room, than he received a visit of condo- 
lence from Captain Arrastrongj on the very morning 
of his arrest. He was asked by the prisoner, if his 
brother was taken V and Captain Armstrong an- 
swered : " I do not know," The unfortunate yoong 
man then asked him, if his papers had been seized ? 
Capt^n Armstrong replied : " I do not htow." John 
Sheares then said, he hoped not, for there was one 
paper among them that " would commit Mm " (John 
Sheares). The latter words were deserving of more 
attention on the trial, than unfortunately for his 
brother, was paid to them; for it plainly shewed the 
paper to have been in his possession, and not bis 
brother's ; and his own impression to have been, 
that he, John Sheares, only could be injured by its 
discovery. 

His opening his mind at all on the subject, proves 
tliat when he made these enquiries, he had no sus- 
picion that he had been hctriiyed by Armstrong. 

The same strong delusion continued to screen 
Reynold's treachery from the generous mind of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. He continued to receive the 
visits of the informer, after the arrest of his asso- 
ciates, and bis poor lady was not even exempt fi^m 
the inflietion of his presence. This mode of recreat- 
ing liis feelings, for tlieao visits were not easential to 
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the objects of Ms employers, was a customary indul- 
gence. 

The day before the arrests at Bond's, one of the 
persons apprehended there, and shortly after con- 
victed on Bcynold's testimony, and executed — tlie 
unfortunate M'Caiiii — break&sted by special invita- 
tion with Mr. Reynolds; and a few days subseiguently 
to those arrests, we find the politeness of Mr. Rey- 
nolds carrying him even to the house where these 
arrests took place, to pay a visit of condolence to the 
wife of Bond, who in the course of a few days was 
likewise condemned to death on his testimony. 

The capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald lias been 
made the subject of an effective picture by Herbert ; 
but the scene at Bond's, of Reynolds condoUng with 
his victim's wife — the fondling his infant child in his 
arms — could only be depicted by that Italian artist, 
who is said to have caught the agonies of death &om 
one he had persuaded to sit to him as a model, and 
then practised on his life at the moment of fixing his 
position, for the sake of catching the real expression 
of mortal suffering. 

On Monday, the 21st of May, Captain Armstrong 
having completed his task the previous evening, at 
the house of the Sheares, a warrant for their appre- 
hension was placed in the hands of a police magis- 
trate. Alderman Alexander, and at eight o'clock in 
the morning this gentleman proceeded to their 
boose in Baggot-street, accompanied by Mr. Atkin- 
son, one of the chief constables, and a guard of 
soldiers. The house being at the comer of Pem- 
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broke-street, and accessible at the rear by a private 
entraDce in the hitter street, the soldiers were first 
stationed in Pembroke- street. Mr. Atkinson rapped 
at tlic front door ; one of the upper windows was 
opened, and a female was seen looking out of the 
window. Alderman Alexander then came round to 
the front door, and another rap was given. He then 
proceeded to an adjoining house, and gained admis- 
sion into the bouse of the Sheares by the back 
premises, and placed soldiers in the yard ; the re- 
mainder of the force was ordered to the front 
entrance. Alexander entered the library, and 
Henry Sheares made his appearance. He was im- 
mediately apprized of the nature of Alexander's visit, 
and was told by that gentleman — " It was hia duty 
to examine all his papers." Henry Sheares replied, 
"He might do so; fw he had no papers in his study or 
house that cmt/d injure him in any manner or shape." 
This account of the arrest is taken from the evidence 
of Alderman Alexander, on tlie trial. That gentle- 
man states he had been at the door three or four 
minutes before he was admitted ; and in that time he 
(Henry Sheares) might have destroyed or secreted 
any paper, but could not have escaped, "because he 
had a guard at the front and rear of the house." 
The arrest was made in the study, where " there 
were many law books." There was a small writing- 
bos unlocked, lying on the table ; it was examined 
by Alexander, and a paper (the proclamation, in John 
Sheares' hand-writing) waa found there by him : on 
its discovery, the prisoner betrayed no symptom of 
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guilt, or seemed to be ia the least alarmed by its 
discovery. 

With respect to this paper, it mu»t be observed 
that the friends of tlie Sheares state, the box in 
which it was found had not attracted the attention 
of Alderman Alexander, who had been previously 
employed in examining papers found in other places 
in the study, till Henry directed his attention to the 
writing-box of his brother, which lay on the table, 
making the observation above mentioned, about his 
having no papers wliich could he injurious to him. 

The house was then searched for Jolm, but he was 
not tbund there. Henry Shearea was conveyed 
to the Castle, and from thence committed to Kil- 
mainham. 

The persons left in that house, were the aged 
mother, the wife, the sister, and infant children of 
the iU-fated man, who had just been taken from his 
house never more to return to it. 

The events of that morning had brought such 
calamity on its inmates, that, perhaps, there was but 
one man liriug who coidd have contemplated their 
wretchedness without a feeling of commiseration. 

In the forenoon of the same day Henry Sheares 
wa« arrested. Major Sirr, accompanied by a " gentle- 
man," went to the house of Surgeon Lawless, of 
French-street, with a warrant for the apprehension of 
John Sheares and Lawless. While he was employed 
in searching the house, a person rapped at the door, 
and Sirr's associate opening the door, John Sheares 
entered, and at once foimd himself in the presence of 
Major Sirr. The Major told him " he waa his pri- 
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soner ;" he made no resistance — " nhewed uo ajinp- 
toma of uneasiness when apprehended, or reluctance 
at going with him." 

Sirr, after searching the room in which they were, 
" asked the priaoner for his papers ;" and the Major 
says, " to the best of my recollection he handed 
them to me." He had preiiously sworn he had 
searched the prisoner, and found a particular paper 
on his person. While he was searching the room, 
" his eye was not upon him ; he might have torn the 
paper unknown to him ; hut he had desired the per- 
son who was with him to watch the prisoner." 

The paper was a detailed accouut of the effectivL- 
strength of the Union, in six districts iu the vicinity 
of Dublin, amoimting to 8,100 men. 

A man in the circumstances of Johu Sheares, with 
such a paper in his possession, might well have been 
startled at the sight of the well-known major, on 
entering the house of one of his associates, but he 
shewed no alarm ; and the major's presence was cer- 
tainly sufficient to inspire anything but a feeling of 
ease or self-possession, in this time of terror. 

He was taken to the Castle, visited in the guanl- 
room by the informer, who seemed reluctant to the 
last to reUnquish the mask of friendship, and the 
visit was productive of no eridence hut that which 
shewed the prisoner's only anxiety to be for the fate 
of a beloved brother. In a few hours he was lodged 
in the same gaol vrith the latter. 
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On tlte 4tli Jvily 1798, Henr? and Joiin Sheares, 
were arraigned on an indictment found ag&iust them 
for high treason, before Lord Carleton, chief justice 
of the court of common pleas, and Judges Crook- 
shauk, George, Day, and Michael Smith. The 
attoraey-genera) was the Right Honourable Arthur 
Wolfe, the solicitor-geueral Johu Toler, and the 
other counsel for the crown, Mr. Prime* Sei^eant 
Fitzgerald and Messrs. Saurin, O'Grady, Mayne, 
Wehber, and Ridgway ; the counsel for Henry 
Sheares, Mr. Currati and Mr. William Conyngham 
Plunkett; the counsel for John Shearea, Messrs. 
Curran and M'Mally, aud assistant counsel, Messrs. 
Off and Finlay. An objection was taken to the 
finding of the bill of indictment of the grand jury, 
on the ground that one of the jury was an alien, 
bom in the kingdom of France, and therefore di»> 
qoalified to hold any office of trust, civil or military, 
in this kingdom, by the statutes 9 & 20, George 111. ; 
it vaa argued, tliat the office of juryman came within 
the meaning of the statute, and consequently that 
all the proceedings found on that indictment, were 
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iiifurmal and invalid. The counsel for the crown 
contended, that by the 14 and 16 of Charles II. 
chapter 23, for the encoiiragement of foreigners of 
the proteatant religion, settling as colouista in Ire- 
land, aliens having taken the oaths of supremaey 
and allegiance, and being of the protestant rehgion, 
were to be reputed as lieges, free and natural sub- 
jects of Hia Majesty's kingdom in all respects, to all 
intents, constmction and purposes, as if they had 
been born within the kingdom of Ireland. The 
court overruled the objection. Affidavits were then 
put in on the part of the prisoners, stating tliat 
material witnesses, without the benefit of whose 
testimony the prisoners could not go to trial, were to 
be summoned from distant parts of the kingdom, 
and a postponement of tlieir trials, waa prayed tor 
on these grounds. The witnesses named by John 
Sheares, were. Sir Joseph Hoarc, Sir Richard Ketlet, 
Sir Patrick O'Connor, Ilcv. Mr, Lee, Rev. Mr. 
Stowell, Mr. Thcrry and Edward Hoare, Esq. and 
the Earl of Cork and Orrerj'. Some of these gen- 
tlemen were the intimate friends of the father of 
the prisoners. The Rev. Mr. Lee was the tutor of 
the younger prisoner. The solicitor-general, Toler, 
urgently opposed the application for postponement, 
" as the puhhc," he said " were waiting the event of 
it with anxious expectation, and though he would 
not wish to accelerate it, yet he felt the disposal of 
it, was of great importance." Lord Carleton, how- 
ever, had the humanity to accede to the appUcation, 
and tlie eagerness of the Jeffries of Ireland, for the 
vengeance of the lav, was not gratified immediately. 
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The trial was postponed till the 12tli of July follow- 
ing. Chi that day the trial came on, before Lord 
Carleton aiid Mr. Justice Crookahank and Smith. 
At the desire of John Shearcs, Mr. Ponsonby was 
assigued one of his counsel in the room of Mr. 
Curran, in order that both prisoners should liave 
four counsel between them. But a very important 
change had taken place, in the interim between the 
arraignment of the prisoners, on the 4th of July, 
and their trial on the 12th. The humane, the 
virtuous, and the good Arthur Wolfe, subsequently 
Lord Kilmarden, was elevated to the bench, in order 
to secure the services of a prosecutor of " the right 
sort," in a case where justice was to be rigorously 
administered and promptly executed. The personal 
injuries done to Fitzgibbon, were now to be espiated 
along with the capital offences committed ag^nst 
the state. Toler, as attorney -general, realized the 
expectations of his patron and protector. His 
speech was one of the most rancorous, and so far m 
concerned Henry Sheares, one of the most unjusti- 
fiable speeches that ever was pronounced by a public 
prosecutor. Not only facts were distorted, circum- 
stances favourable to the prisoner were suppressed, 
but statements were boldly made, utterly at variance 
with the evidence he had to adduce on the part of the 
prosecution. 1 do not allude to the cruelty and in- 
justice of suppressing a most important part of the 
proclamation found in the house of Henry Sheares, 
Bind attributed to the younger brother, because that 
document and the others found in the house of the 
Sheares, it is to be presumed, having been first placed 
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in the himds of the Privy Council, the selection of 
tuch portiuiiH of them as were considered fit to be 
acted on, rested with the highest legal functionary 
of the crown, and the act of giving that part only of 
the document in question that was fatal to the pri- 
soners, to be used in evideuce against them, there is 
but too much reason to believe, was the act of Lord 
Clare. The personal interest that his lordship took 
in the conviction of the prisoners, was not only 
manifested m the appointment of Toler to the office 
of attorney- general, but in the procuration of evi- 
dence to prove the handwriting of tlie prisoners. 
Tlie witness for this important object was his own 
official sen'ant, his secretary, Mr. Dwyer, a gentle- 
man intimately acquainted by professional intercourse 
with both the Sheares, evidently reluctant to appear 
against them, and honest enough to bear the highest 
testimony to their characters as men of honour and 
integrity. The jury was composed of men of higli 
respectability, and compared with the ordinary juries 
of this frightful period, was one that tlie prisoners 
might have thought an honest and impartial one. 
The names of the jurors were : Sir Thomas Lighton, 
Bobert Shaw, Price Blackwood, John Stewart, 
George Palmer, Henry Woodward, Richard Savers, 
John Farrange, Cornelius Gautier, William Spai 
Charles Bingham, and John Ferns. Some of them 
were intimate irienda of Curran ; tlie last-named 
gentleman, one of his convivial associates. It was 
to this intimacy that Curran alluded at the com- 
mencement of his speech, when in referring to the 
atrocious statement of the attorney-general, that the 
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public miud required to be appeased, by the speedy 
disposal of this case, when he addressed these 
words to the jury : " Have you come abroad under 
the idea that pubhe fury is clamourous for blood ? 
That you have been put there under a mere formabty 
for legalising death, and ought to gratify that fury 
with the blood for wliich it seems to thirst ? IS you 

have but I have known some of you — more than 

one, or two, or three, in some of those situations 
where the human heart speaks its honest sentiments. 
I think I ought to know you well — you ought to 
know me — and there are some of you who ought to 
Usten to what even I may say, not altogether without 
some degree of personal confidence and respect." 
The attorney- general, in stating the case for the 
crown, took no trouble to conceal the feehngs under 
which he laboured, with respect to the danger which 
he imagined had menaced himself as one of tlie 
persona supposed to be included in the proscriptive 
terms of the proclamation : " I thank God," said 
Mr. Toler, " that I hve to address this venerable 
bench and that upright jury. Whether it was likely 
I should have done so uuder all the circumstances, 
if such calumniators governed the country, you will 
hare Uttle room for conjecture," * The pecuhar 
talent of Toler for iulsome adulation of judges and 
juries, is weU known ; it sometimes degenerated into 
a momentary taste for complimenting the unhappy 
culprits, on whom he was about to pass the awful 
sentence of the law. lu this case, he reversed 
the practise. He commenced his speech, by de- 
• Ridgew»y's Report uf the Trial of [he SlnMes, p. 1. 
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scribing the prisonera as " gentlemen of that profes- 
sion to which he belonged, and to whicli he was 
bound by every tie of affection, regard, and gra- 
titude, that can bind a man of honourable feel- 
ings." A little further he designates them "as men 
of considerable talents and learning in the law;" 
And in a subsequent sentence, he says : " the pri- 
soners were not persons such aa had been seen too 
frequently on the circuits which they had attended 
as barristers ; men of a low rank in life, unlettered, 
unacquainted witli the excellence of the law under 
which they lived ; nor where they men, whose igno- 
rance, at the same time that it exposed them to 
being made the wretched instruments of seduction, 
rendered them rather objects of pity than punish- 
TOCut. No ! the gentlemen of the jury would find, 
in the course of the trial, that the prisoners were no 
strangers to Uterary pursuits, or to the exercise of 
talents." He then proceeded to preface Iiis ritupera- 
tion against the prisoners, with a declaration of the 
pain enforced on him by his d"ty as a public prose- 
cutor on such an occasion. He said : " There was 
not a man who knew him in private life, that did not 
know it weighed heavily upon liim," There was not 
a man hving acquainted with the character of the 
learned gentleman, who knew that a feeling of com- 
punction in the discharge of any duty, however 
awful, ever weighed one jot on liis mind. 

"But mistaken lenity," added Mr. Toter, "to 
atrocious dehnquents, is at all times ' cnidelis miseri- 
cordia' with respect to the pubhc." — " A banditti of 
men associated under the deuomination of United 
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Irisliraeu," he goes on to state, " imported French 
priuciplea, and improved on thera : the pen and 
tongue of every revolutionary mffian were put in 
requisition, those principles and doctrines which ap- 
proached us hke plague, pestilence, and famine, and 
were the dreadful presagers and forerunners of battle, 
murder, and sudden death."* He says, "it would be 
illiberal to overbear men in the situation of the 
prisoners vith the language of insult ;" and he then 
proceeds to denominate them assassins and cowards 
as well as traitors. In alluding to tlic paper wrilteu 
by John Sheares, he asks, " who can read the bloody 
GcroU, and not pronounce upon the iiiteiitious and 
imagination of the heart wliich composed it V — and 
whilst he thus beheld it, he thought he had in full 
and palpable form before him, the sanguinar)' author 
penniag it, with his bloody dagger in one hand, and 
pointing in triumph to the revolutionary tribunal 
and guillotine with the other. I admire the wisdom 
of the laws of those countries, which put trailors and 
cowards in the same class as public criminals ; and I 
am free to say, that the man who is a traitor or 
coward enough, not to take that unequivocal part 
which becomes liim at such a time as this, deserves 
the severest punishment, and the execration of his 
country." With this observation, and a remark that 
there was not a single line of the paper in question, 
the effect of which was not 

" But to teach 

Bloody instruction, which, being taught, retuma 

To plague the inventor ;" 

• Ridgeiiraj'i Repon, Tri*l of ihe Slieatei. p. 51. 
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— with these words, lie conunitted the case of tfaefl 
prisoners to God and their country, without being J 
able 80 far to preserve the common decency of hit.M 
office as crown prosecutor, aa to conclude hia laboivfl 
oiia effort to establish the guilt of the prisoners, witSi 
the ordinary form of recommendation to the jurj', of 
^ving the accused the benefit of any doubt that 
might be fevourable to tliem in the evidence addiu-ed 
against them." The gross and wilful perversion of 
truth, on the part of a prosecutor in a case where the 
issue involves the question of life or death, would 
now, at least in England, be visited with the univa- i 
sal execration of the members of the legal profession I 
of all parties. This wicked per\-ersion of truth and 
justice occurred on the trial of the Shearcs, on the 
part of the public prosecutor, in his statement of that 
part of the case which related to the possession of the 
dooumeut — the authorship of which was clearly 
proved to be that of John Sheares. This paper, 
though unpubhahed, was made one of the principal 
overt acts, laid in the indictment against both the 
brothers. It was found in the house inhabited by 
both the prisoners ; it was proved to he in the hand- 
writing of John Sheares ; it was found in his writing- 
box ; he was not present when the attention of the 
police magistrate was directed to it ; and Henry 
Sheares declared he was at liberty to examine eveiy 
paper, ftar there was not one that could in any shape 
or manner injure Mm. The fact was, that Henry 
Sheares was utterly ignorant of the existence of that i 
paper. 

John Sheares informed his friend and relative J 
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Mr. FlenimiDg, after his conviction, that on the 
night preceding his arrest, after Henry and his 
family had gone to bed, he sat np till a late hour 
writing ; and amongst other papers, had written that 
one which was called the "Proclamation," and that 
his brother Henry had no knowledge whatever of it. 
One of the first questions tliat John Sheares put to 
Armstrong at theCastle guard-room, a few hours after 
his arrest, was to know if hU papers " had been aeized, 
for tlure was one which would commit him." The police 
magistrate, who made the search and seizure at the 
prisoner's house, being asked on tlie trial, if any 
attempt had been made by Henry Sheares to secrete 
any paper, replied, " None whatever." He was 
asked if, dnriug the time he was endeavouring to 
gain admittance into the house, " Mr. Henry 
Sheares might have secreted or destroyed any paper 
in that time?" The answer was, " lie might." And 
to the further question, " If Henry Sheares, when 
that paper was found, betrayed any symptoms of 
guilt, as if alarmed by it'" the answer was, "He 
did not." lleury Sheares, previous to the judge 
deU%-ering his charge, requested permission to say a 
few words respecting that paper, "which appeared 
to /dm not to have been suffidentl;/ dwelt upon ;" he 
said, " I protest, most solemnly, my lord, 1 knew 
nothing of it ; to know it, and leave it where it was 
when the magistrate came, is a folly so glaring that 
I cannot be supposed to have been guilty of it." 
Lord Carletoa, in his charge, said that it did not 
appear in evidence whose pniperty tliat writing-bos 
was (in which the paper was found open and un- 
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locked), or to which of the prisoners the house be- 
longed. Johu Sheares, interrupting liis lordship, 
said, " I beg your lordship's pardon, it waa in my 
writing-box that paper waa found." * I have 
stated, and am aware, re-stated some parts of the 
evidence on this point, in order to shew the facts, in 
the face of which the attoniey- general declared, not 
once but repeatedly, and with all the apparent 
positivcness of unquestionable proof, that the pro- 
clamation in the hand-writing of Jolin Sheares, was 
"found on and in the possession of Henry Sheares," 
lu his opening speech he said, " Gentlemen, two 
kinds of eiidence will he laid before you — parole and 
written. The latter will be of very considerable 
weight; and being in the handwriting of one of the 
prisoners, and found in the chamber and possessiou 
of the other, it will go to a participation with them 
both."t 111 another part of his speech he says, " I 
come now, gentlemen, to a piece of written evidence, 
to which I am to call your particular attention ; and 
you will see by this document to which I have 
alluded, as being in the handwriting of one of the 
prisoners, and found on the other." He further 
states, that when Alderman Alexander searched the 
house, and perccited the writing-box in which the 
proclamation waa found, "he asked to whom it be- 
longed? Mr. Henry Sheares acknowledged it to 
be his."t ^^ill it be believed, that yVlderman Alex- 
ander denied this assertion on his oath, when he was 
examined by the crown prosecutor on this point? 

• Riilgeway'* Report of ihe Trial of ihe Shearei, p. 63. 
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nnd WBfl asked, " Did you speak to him (Henry 
Shearea) about the desk or the paper?" His reply 
was, " I had no conversation with him about the 
desk or the paper,"* " He says that Mr. Alex- 
ander did not proceed there (to the house of the 
Sheares) with ruffianly violence or a display of the 
instruments of death ;" and yet the evidence of the 
police magistrate directly contradicts this statement 
— one file of soldiers was posted in the front of the 
house, another in the rear; and when Mr. Alexander 
entered the honae through an adjoining one, and got 
into the back premises, a file of soldiers was posted 
as a guard on the steps of the hall-door. I am in- 
formed by Miss Steele, and likewise by her sister, 
that from one of the back windows of their house, in 
Merri on -square, on the south side, there being then 
a vacant space nearly opposite to Pembroke Street, 
in Bag^t Street, they perceived the steps of the hall- 
door of the Sheares' house thronged with soldiers, and 
saw Henry Sheares led down the steps as they were 
taking him to the Castle. 

The commotion in the neighbourhood occasioned 
by the military surrounding the house, had soon 
spread over the neighbourhood, and the cause of 
their appearance there, could be a matter of little 
doubt to those who were ac()uaiuted with the un- 
fortunate persons of whom they were in search. 

What the feelings of one of the ladies I have re- 
ferred to, must have been at the sight of the guard, 
it ia not difficult to conceive. 

The conduct of the attorney -general Toler, as a 

• nidgpKaj'B Rejjorl of the Trial of the Shwrri, p. 87. 
VOL, II. I 
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crown prosecutor, in making Htatements against a 
prisoner, not only which he had no evidence to sub- 
Htantiate, but which were in direct opposition to the 
testimony of the witnesses for the crown, it is de- 
voutly to be hoped — and from the humanizing 
influence of reUgion and civilization on men of all 
parties, it is fully to be expected— will never be found 
worthy of imitation. There can be no doubt that, 
were it not for tlie pains taken to fix on Henry 
Sheores a g^iilty knowledge of this paper, his life 
would have been presened. 

There was nothing in the evidence of Armstrong 
against him, to prove that he had taken any active 
part in the plans of the United Irishmen ; certainly, 
no part, on so extended a scale, or fur so long a 
period, aa in the case of the other state prisoners, and 
especially the members of the former directory, who 
were already in treaty with the goveniment for their 
pardon, and that of their associates, on the condition 
of making a full confession of their acts ; and these 
acts, by their own acknowledgment, went to the 
length of forwarding their news by the intervention 
of assistance from Prance, white the efforts of the 
new directory were confined to what they called a 
home exertion ; and French iuiasioii formed no part 
of their project. In fiict, there could have been no 
reason given for the capital punishment of either of 
the Shcarea, while raercy was to be exteivded to 
Bond, Neilson, O'Connor, ISmmett, and M'Ne\in, 
and the other prisoners ; and with respect to one of 
the Sheares, it is evident there was not a shadow of 
proof of any knowledge (on Ids part} of the existence 
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f of that culpable paper, except that it was found in a 
house which was inhabited by him, as well as the 
brother who was the author of it. It certainly was 
i very unfortunate determination for Henry Sheares, 
that ft separate trial was not resolved on by his counsel. 
The attorney-general, at the opening of the proceed- 
ings, stated his intention to go on with the trial of 
the younger brother, and thereupon a precept was 
directed to the sheriff, to return his panel for that 
case first. But the coimsel, on conferring with the 
prisoners, stated it was their wish to join in their 
challenges, and both the prisoners were then put on 
their trial. The same unchanged and unchangeable 
affection which so intimately bound one brother to 
another, was injudiciously allowed in this instance, 
it seems to me, to operate fatally against one of them. 
It is impossible to reconcile the rigour with which 
they were pursued, with the mercy that was extended 
towards those who were the prime movers in the 
rebeUion, who were known to have long been 
at the head of its affairs — to have been in actiie 
communication with a foreign government — and 
to have made various applications for foreign aid ; 
when these persons, already looking on the affairs 
of their society as irretrievably ruined, had entered 
into negociations with the government previoualv 
to the trial of the Sheares, and indeed, when 
there waa not the slightest prospect of success, it 
is difficult to imderstand the necessity of putting 
the law into its fullest force against the subor- 
dinate agents, and iu point of time, the compara- 
tively powerless leaders of its forlorn hope, and 
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it is impossible to account for the extreme ne- 
verity with which their offeuccs were \iaited, ex- 
cept ou the grounds of the implacable animosity 
wliich the impression of the unwise and reprclienaible 
menaces in the letter addressed to the " Author of 
Coercion," and former causes of irritation, had left 
ou the mind of their bitter enemy Lord Clare, 

There is an instance of the intiuence of a similar 
cause of apprehension and of viudictivcness, in the 
fiite of two brothers devoted to one another through 
life, recorded in "Gibbon's History of the DecUne and 
Fall of the Roman Empire," wlueh, if we were only 
to change the names of Commodus to Clare, and of 
the Quiutiliaiis to Sheares, would give us a very 
graphic delineation of the remarkable attachment 
of the latter to one another, and tlie enmity which 
proved fatal to them. 

The Emperor Commodus, we are told by Gibbon,* 
was attacked by an assassin with a drawn sword, who 
loudly exclaimed, "The senate sends you this!" 
The menace prevented the deed. The man who 
made the attempt was seized, and he confessed that 
he had been set on by members of the senate. " The 
words of the assassin sunk deep in the miud of Com- 
modus, and left an indehble impression of fear and 
hatred on his mind, against the whole body of the 
senate." 

As opportunity served, he removed his enemies, 
and " having once tasted human blood, he became 
incapable of pity or remorse. " Of these innocent 
victims," says Gibbon, "none died more lamented than 
• Gibbfln'i Decline and Fall at ihe Raman Empire, vol, i. p. 113. 
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the two brothers of the Quintilian family, Maximii!i 
and Condianus, whose fraternal love has saved their 
names from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, their 
pursuits and their pleasures, were stiU the same. In 
the enjoyment of a good estate, they never admilte<l 
the idea of a separate interest. Some fragments of 
a treatise are now extant, which they composed in 
common, and in every action of life it was observed, 
that their two bodies were animated by one soul." 
* # « * " The kind cruelty of Commodus, 
united them in death." 



CHAPTEEIX. 



Iv the case of the Sheares, tlie evidence of t 
witness Captain Armstrong, was that on which the 
acts set forth in the indictmcat were Bustjiined. In 
the iDterira between the apprehension of the pri- 
soners and their trial, the valuable life of this gentle- 
man was placed in imminent peril. His aniiety for 
active service did not permit him to remain in in- 
activity, he was not aDowcd to join his own regiment, 
which was then employed at some distance from the 
capital. But notwithstanding the prohibition was 
from Lord Castlereagh, Captain Armstrong was so 
ambitious of sharing in the militaiy glory of his 
companions in arms in the neighbouring counties of 
Wicklow, Kildare and Wexford, that he volunteered 
his services and obtained the command of the grena- 
dier company of the Londonderry Militia. At the 
unfortunate battle at the Slicvebuy Mountain, where 
Colonel Walpole was killed and his party discora- 
fitted, one of the few who escaped with life, was 
Captain Armstrong. It is generally admitted, that 
the ignorance, temerity and inability, exliibited in 
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the command and employment of this force, occn- 
sioQcd ita discomfiture. AnuBtrong was wounded 
in the engagement on the 4th of June, a fortiiiglit 
after his last iuter\iew with the Sheares, aud six 
weeks previously to their trial. His wound, how- 
ever, did not abate his zeal. On the trial, Ms own 
cousin Mr. Thomas Draught, deposed that Arm- 
strong, in speaking of the engagement and the 
iiiuubers killed, said to him, " they had caught two 
or three (|>eaBants) at a distance; that one was 
hanged for refusing to give information, another I 
beUeve was suspended, and Captain Armstrong said 
he cut him down ; hut one was hanged outright, 
and we both agreed it was not a good way to mak^ 
him confess. That on his suggestion, the fellow 
that v/&a sus])ended, or had the rope round his neck, 
I am not sure which, was ordered twenty-five lashes; 
and when he received eight, he cried out with voci* 
feration, that he would give information; that he 
then led them on, and said the person who was 
hanged could have given the same information, 
though he suffered himself to be hanged. I asked 
how he coidd possibly reconcile it to himself, to 
deprive those wretches of life, without even the form 
of a trial. He acknowledged they did so. I asked 
him, whether he expected any punishment for it, 
aud although he might not expect it from govern- 
ment, yet that there waa an All-powerful Being, who 
would punish him [ he said, you know my opinion 
long ago upon the subject." * The witness further 
that he had known Armstrong from bis 

' BiilgcwDy's Report of tile Trial of the Sheares, p. 129. 
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infancy. He had frequently heard him utter atheis- 
tical ciprcaaious ;" he spoke of the state of the soul 
after death, " as an eternal sleep, and told witness 
" he had lefl the Soroeraotahire Militia, on account 
of his democratic princi])les." Armstrongs own 
version of his exploit on the unfortunate country- 
men, is given in the coolest terms of self-approval in 
his crosB-examination by Mr. Curran. He said, with 
respect to the three countrjTnen they had taken, 
" One was to be hatiffed, another vms to hv fiogged. 
We were going up Blacknwre-hill, under Sir James 
Duff; Ikere was a party of rebels there; we met 
three men. with green cockades. One vie shot, another 
we hanged, and the third we flogged and made a 
guide of."* 

Mr, Curran asked the witness, "Which did yon 
make the guide of?" Captain .Armstrong jocularly 
replied " The one that was neither shot or lianged." 

Lieut. Shervington of the 4l8t regiment, deposed 
that " he was nephew by marriage, of Captain 
Armstrong, and had known him since his childhood, 
MTien in Lord Cork's regiinent in England, had con- 
versations with him. Did not think hia principles 
exactly such as a military man's should be. Had a 
conversation with him at hia agent's, Mr, Mulholland; 
talked of various things, the French Revolution, and 
he said he did not wish for kingly government. He 
said, that if there was not another execulioner in the 
kingdom for George III. but himself, he would be one, 
and pique himself upon being so. I told Attn he was a 

d d fellow and ought to give up Ha commission, 

* Ilidgetny'iRcpunorihe Trial of the Shearn.p. 80. 
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and leave the army, and go over to France." * He 
had met him at Bj-mes, the bookseller's, in Grafton 
Street ; he handed him a book, saj-ing, "Read this, it 
is my creed ;" he (the witness) found it was Paine's 
" Rights of Man," he thrust it into the fire, and said, 
he (Captain Armstrong,) should be served so." The 
witness further dejrased, that he did not know the 
Messrs. Sheares, and never had seen them until that 
day. That he woidd not have come forward to give 
evidence on this trial, but had been summoned, " and 
would not have appeared for 100 guineas." Tliat 
on meeting with Captain Clibbom, he had said, " he 
was sorry to hear that John Armstrong was finding 
out the secrets of men, in order to discover them, 
and being told it was a different thing, that the 
Sheares wanted to seduce the soldiers, he had said, 

' D n him, he should have nm them through the 

body,' Mr. Bride, a barrister, deposed to his hav- 
ing been acquainted with Armstrong ; recollected 
haring been, within tlie last six or eight months, in 
company with him, at the chambers of a Mr. Brown, 
in college, and heard him (vVrmatrong) express an 
opinion, " slighting the obligation of an oath." Mr. 
Oraydon,a barrister, deposed that he had known Arm- 
strong, had frequently heard him express republican 
opiuioDB "inaveryriolent and unqualified manner." 
" He uniformly expressed opinions of that kind." 
Such were the sentiments on religious and political 
Bubjecbi, imputed to this witness by his most intimate 
friends and relatives, by his uncle by marriage, ami 
lus cousin. In the words addressed to the jury, by 
* Ridgenay'i Report of llie Trial of (he Shcarci, p. 12U. 
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Mr. Ponsonby, (one of the counsel for the prisoners,) 
in reference to this witness, I would observe, 
but particularly to the English reader — " I know not 
how you wiU be inclined to appreciate tlie conduct 
of a man, who gets into the confidence of another 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of matters 
he could not otherwise obtain, and makes use of 
that knowledge against the life of the person irom 
whom he obtained it ! — and yet, if we believe him, 
he did this. I pass no opinion on such conduct — I 
leave that for you to do ; but this I will say, that if 
I were a juryman, I would not be quick to convict 
upon the evidence of a man, who acknowledged that 
he became the friend of another, for the purpose of 
betraying the friendship and taking away the life of 
that friend."* And, with this advocate, 1 would ask, 
in a country where the testimony of only one man is 
necessary — waa this witness the one upon whose sole 
testimony a conviction was to be desired i* Mr. 
- Curran, in alluding to liis testimony, said — " The 
verdict ia to be founded on sworn testimony, on the 
oath of a witness — founded upon this ground, and 
this alone — that be docs believe there is an eternal 
God — an intelligent, supreme, and self-eiistent 
Being, capable of infiicting eternal punishment for 
offences, or conferring eternal compensation upon 
man, after he has passed the boundary of the grave. 
But where the witness believes he is possessed of a 
perishing soid, and there is nothiug upon which 
punishment or reward can be exerted, he proceeds, 
regardless of the number of his offences, and undis- 
• RidgeHBy'a Report of ilie Shcarcs' Tri»l, p. 107, 
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turbed by tbe terrors of remorse, which might save 
a jury from the fear that their verdict might be 
founded upon perjury. I suppose, he imagines that 
the body is actuated or moved by some kind of ani- 
mal macliinery. I know not in what language to 
describe hia notions. If we suppose his opioiou of 
the beautiful system framed by the Almighty hand 
to be, that it is all folly and blindness, compared to 
the manner in which he considers himself to have 
been created, or his abominable heart conceives its 
ideas of creation, or hia tongue communicates hia 
notions of it ;— -if we suppose him, I say, to think so, 
what is perjury to him ! He needs no creed, if he 
thinks his miserable body can take refuge in tlie 
grave, and the last pufl' of his nostrils can send his 
Boul into anuiliilatiun I He laughs at the idea of 
Eternal Justice, and tells you that the grave, into 
which he sinks as a mere log, forms an intrenchment 
against the throne of God, and the vengeance of 
exasperated justice. Do you not feel, my country- 
men, a sort of anticipated consolation in reflectiDg, 
that the religion which gave us comfort in our early 
days — which enabled us to sustain the stroke of 
affliction, and endeared us to one another — and, 
when we see our friends sinking into the earth, fills 
tu with the expectation that we shall rise again, — 
that we but sleep for awhile, to wake for ever? But 
what kind of commuoion can you hold — what in- 
terchange expect — what confidence repose — in the 
abject slave? that condemned, dcspaired-of wretch, 
who acts under the idea that he is only the folly of 
a moment; that be cannot step beyond the tlircshold 
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of the grave ; that the event, wliich is one of Rw&l 
moment to the best— yet of hope to the confiding 
soul — is to him a matter of contempt or of despair?" 
" By the law of this country, if the witness does not 
beheve in God or a future state, you cannot swear 
liim. What could you swear him upon? Is it 
upon the ]look — or the leaf? You might as well 
swear liim on bramble, or a coin? The ceremony of 
kissing is only an external symbol, by which man 
seals himself to the observance of the precept, and 
says — May God so help me as I swear the truth ! 
His dependence on the tlii-inc mercy is, then, at- 
tached to the condition of telling truth, and he 
expects that mercy from Heaven, as he performs 
iiis undertaking. But the infidel ! by what can you 
catch his soul, or by what obligation can you hold 
it ? You repel his testimony — for he has no con- 
science, no hope to cheer, no punishment to inti- 
midate him." * * * " You know the world too well, 
not to be awai-e that every falsehood is reduced to 
a certain degree of midlcability by an alloy of truth : 
such statements as these stories (of the witness) are 
not pure and simple falsehoods. Look at those of 
your Oates, your Beddoes, and Dugdales, for the 
proof. I am led to believe, shocking as it is to do 
so, that this witness had the heart, when he was sur- 
rounded by the little progeny of my client — when he 
was sitting in the mansion in which he was hospi- 
tably entertained — wlien he saw the old mother, 
supported by the piety of her son, and the cliildrcn 
basking in the parental fondness of the father, — to 
■ Hidgewiy'* nrporl a( the Shearei' Trial, p. 164. 
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smile upon this scene, contemplating tlic havoc he 
was about to make, the children he was about to 
consign to the otorms of a miserable world, without 
having an anchorage left them in the kindness of a 
fkther I Can such things he, and not waken the 
vengeance of aii eternal God? But, forsooth, it 

t reach tltis man beyond the grave. Therefore, 
1 him here. I can imagine, Gentlemen, such 

ef, becanse, when the mind becomes destitute 
siples of morality and rebgion, all within the 
miserable being ia left a dark and dreary void, never 
cheered by the raj-s of tendeniesa and humanitr. 
When the belief of eternal justice is gone from the 
soul of man, horrors of every kind may set up their 
abode there." * 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on this revolting 
subject ; I take leave of it with a feeling, that it is 
a relief to get rid of the consideration of this man's 
character and conduct. Mow, let ns turn to the 
testimony of the witnesses, witli respect to the cha- 
racter of the prisoners : — this evidence is not con- 
fined to that given in their favour fay their own 
witnesses — it is given by those, even, brought for- 
ward on the part of the crown prosecutor. The 
chancellor's secretary, Mr. John Dwyer, who proved 
the hand-writing of the prisoners, deposed " that he 
had a great deal of professional intercourse with the 
elder brother, and some with the younger brother. 
He had never met men, in dealing, who appeared 
to him to have more integrity. They were consi- 
dered by him to be men of honour and integrity." 
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— " He had always considered them as bonounbte 



" Mr. Boordman, a barrister, deposed that he bad 
known the brothers for seven or eight years. Su far 
as he could collect their political principles from any 
conversation he hud had with them, he thought them 
anxious to bring about a parliamentary reform and 
catholic emancipation. They went no farther, aa 
well aa he could recollect. Three months before, he 
had met Mr. John Sheiirea in company, and he had 
expressed sentiments of similar import," Mr. John 
Sheares, interrupting the witness, said, " I wish to 
remind Mr. Buardman whether I did not regret 
that reform had not taken place, aa the best mode 
to prevent revolution, which would take place if not 
prevented by reform." Mr. Boardman replied, " I 
do not recollect that Mr. Sheares made use of ex- 
pressions to that effect." Mr. Edward Hoare de- 
posed, that " he had known Henry and John Sheares 
a great many years, and their father before them. 
Their political opinions went very much as to men 
and measures." Mr, C. St. Leger, a barrister — " Had 
known the brothers since he was six years old ; John 
Shearca hail been his schoolfellow ; during the whole 
of tbcb' acquaintance, his opinion as to their general 
character was, that " it was the very best that he 
could conceive any men to posaess." 

The evidence of Mr, Thomas Casey, a barrister, 
deserves particular attention, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the latter part of it, tlie higheat praise. 
He deposed that, " he had been long acquainted 
with both brothers — and most particularly with John. 
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Theirgeneral moral characterwas as good and na high 
as that of any men be had ever known. With regard 
to Mr. Juhn Sheares, lie had lived with him a long 
time, and during that time, he never had an occasion 
to do otherwise than admire, esteem, and respect 
him, and that was for a period of eighteen months, 
during which they lived together," He was asked, 
if he considered the Sheares were men who were 
likely to encourage murder and bloodshed? He 
rephed, " With regard to Mr. Henry Sheares, I do 
not conceive it possible j with regard to Mr. John 
Sheares, if it be possible, I do conceive there must 
have been as great a revolution ui his mind, as any 
that ever took place upon the face of the earth. And 
I do recollect, about two years ago, or ujiwards, that 
I did hear John Sheares, in as warm a manner as I 
e\'er beard him speak truth to me upon any occasion, 
say that he would be the first to take arms against 
a foreign enemy, and the last to lay them down." 
Being asked by the Counsel for the Crown, if " he 
did not confine what he had said to their moral 
character?" The witness repHed, " I mean it to the 
full extent of what I have said. I speak of their 
moral character, and to their poUticjd also, as far 
forth as my words can reach. At the aasizes of 
Cork, we had some conversation ; Juhn Sheares and 
myself talked about the poUtics of the day, upon 
which we diifered. He spoke with confidence to me, as 
two men intimately acquainted might do in conver- 
sation, and the opinions he expressed were against 
A revolution and a foreign enemy." The counsel 
for the crown asked the witness if the conversation 
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would not have terminated, hftd Mr. Shcares inti- 
mated a contrary opinion ? The following noble 
reply wiia made by Counsellor Casey : " I do not 
know that it would, for I should have endeavoured to 
persuade him to be of my opinion, which m full and 
eJitirely contrarienl. I wmtld not give him up while I 
had a hsfpe of him, nor till I had a solid reason for the 
contrary (opinionj'' Honour to the man wlio had 
the manliness, the humanity, the nobility of mind to 
apeai tlieae words! These were times when every 
man who dared to come forward in defence of the 
unfortunate persons accused of treason, was sure to be 
taunted by the crown prosecutors with a participa- 
tion in the views and objects of the accused, and 
everj' effort was resorted to by the subordinate 
agents of government, to deter men from coming for- 
ward to give evidence in favour of those who were 
obnoxious to the dominant faction of that day. The 
effort to browbeat this honest man was contempt- 
onsty repelled ; and his last declaration of what he 
considered a man's duty to his friend, when he had 
fallen into error, deserves to be remembered with 
feelings of gratitude, respect and honour. 

The reader will not fail to bear in mind, the 
opinion expressed in cases of the duty that friend- 
ship claims, when he recalls Sir Jonali Barringtou's 
sentiments on this subject, as shewn in his conduct 
on the occasion of his meeting with the Sheares, in 
the company of Bagenal B. Han-ey, at Wexford. 

It was past midnight when the examination of the 
witnesses closed. The trial had already occupied 
fiiteen hours, when Mr. Curran, like every one 
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around him, jadge, jury, and advocates, exhausted 
with fetigue, applied to the court at the close of the 
case, for " a few hours biterval of repose, or rather 
for recollection." 

The attomev-general, the sanguinary Toler, op- 
posed the delay, and the trial proceeded at that 
unseasonable hour. 

Mr. Curran being informed that much had already 
been conceded to him, tlie ini^ult was felt, and his 
indignation was never couched in eloquence more 
impressive than on this occasion. " It seems," said 
Mr. Curran, " that ' much has been conceded' to us. 
God help us t I do not know what has been 'con- 
ceded' to me, if one of so little importance may have 
extorted tlieremark. Perhaps.it is a 'concession' that 
I am permitted to rise in such a state of mind and 
body, of collapse and deprivation of energy, as to feel 
but a small spark of indignation raised by the re- 
mark that ' much has been conceded ' to tlio counsel 
for the prisoners — ' much has been conceded ' to the 
prisoners ! Almighty and merciful God, who lookest 
down upon us, what times are these to which we are 
reservedl when we are told that 'much has been con- 
ceded' to men, who are put upon their trial at a 
moment hke this — of more darkness and night of the 
human intellect, than a darkness of the natural period 
of twenty-four hours ; that public convenience can- 
not afford the brief respite of a few hours, to those 
who are accused of offences touching their lives, and 
that 'much has been conceded ' to the advocate, whose 
strength is already exhausted in the mere observation 
he has endeavoured to make upon it ! My country- 
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men, I do pray you, by the awful duty whict you 
owe yoiu- country — by that sacred one you owe your 
cbaracterH (and I know yon feel it) — I do attest you 
by the Almighty God, to have mercy upon my client 
— to save him, not from guilt, but from tlie baseness 
of liis accusers, and the preaaiu'e of the treatment 
under which I am sinking ! With what spirit did 
you leave your homes tbis day 't In what state of 
mind and heart did you come here from your familiesr 
With wliat sentiment, did you leave your cliildren, to 
perform an act of great public moment— to pledge 
yourselves at the throne of eternal justice, by the 
awful and solemn obligations of an oath, to do per- 
fect, cool, impartial, and steady justicej between the 
accuser and the accused." * 

No less solemn, earnest, and truly eloquent, was 
the exorilium of this most able and impressive ad- 
dress. Prajdng that the spirit of British law and 
Britixh liberty might extend their influence to the 
tribunals of that utdinppy country, he said — " Will 
you say their example has no weight with you, 
though stamped with the authority of a great and 
exalted nation — the only European nation where 
liberty hath taken up her abode ? Do not imagine 
that the man who praises liberty, is singing an idle 
song ! — for a moment it may be the song of a bird in 
his cage, I know it may be so — but not lor ever, You 
are now standing upon an awful isthmus — a little 
neck of land where Liberty has found a seat. Look 
about you. Look at the state of the country — the 
tribunals that a dire necessity has introduced. Look 
• Ridgeway'i Report of ihc Sbeuei' Trial, p. IM. 
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at this dawn of law, still admitting the fuuctions of a 
juiy, 1 feel a comfort in the reflection of its exist- 
ence. Methinks, I see the venerable forms of Holt 
and Hale looking down upon us, attesting its con- 
tinuance. Ib it your opinion that bloody verdicts 
are still requisite to society ; that gore enough has 
not been shed ? that the bonds of society are not 
to be drawn close again, nor the scattered fragments 
of our strength bound together to make them of 
force, but they are to be left in that scattered 
state in which every stripling may break them to 
pieces?"* 

* Ridgcwiy's Report of the Shesrei' Trial, p. 160. 



CHAPTER X. 

Previously to the judge delivering his charge to 
the jury, Mr. Henry Sheares addressed the following 
words to the court : " My lords^ after the able and 
eloquent defence^ which has been made for me by 
my counsel^ it would ill become me to add anything 
to it. But there is one part of it which appears to me 
not to have been sufficiently dwelt upon. It is respect- 
ing that paper. I protest most solemnly^ my lords^ 
I know nothing of it. To know of it, and to leave it 
where it was, when the magistrate came into the room, 
is a folly so glaring, that I cannot be supposed to 
have been guilty of it. When the alderman rapped 
at the door, I asked what was the matter? After he 
had been admitted, he said he wanted my papers. 
I told him they were there. My lords, is it possible 
I could commit myself and all I hold dear, by so 
egregious an act of folly? Ha>ing the dearest sources 
of happiness aroimd me, should I sacrifice them and 
myself by leaving such a document in an open 
writing-box ? My lords, I thank you for this indul- 
gence. It would be irregular for me to expatiate on 
this subject any further. The oidence of Captain 
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Armstrong ia one of the most ingenious and malicious 
febrications with respect to me, I ever heard of. My 
lord, I thiuk I could not be legally implicated by any 
paper found in this way." 

Lord Carlctou t)icn proceeded to charge the jurj". 
After laj-ing down the law of treason, and adverting 
to the questiou raised by the counsel of the priaoners, 
as to the sufficiency of the evidence of one witness 
in cases of treason, to convict the accused, be aniA : 
" It has been argued, that in treason two witnesseti 
are necessary here ; that they were necessary by 
the common law of England, and that the common 
law being the same in both countries, two witnesses 
are necessary here. That the common law is the 
same in both countries, I admit ; but as to the point 
of two witnesses being necessary in treason in this 
kingdom, with the concurrence of tlie bench and the 
opinion of several judges of this country, given in 
some of the late cases here, I avow that two wit- 
nesses are not necessary. Tliey are necessary in 
England by a statute, which does not prevail to the 
same extent here. It is very true tJiat Lord Coke 
was of a diSereut opinion, as to the common law of 
England : however. Lord Hale and Mr. Justice 
Forster say it was tbe received opinion that Lord 
Coke was wrong." 

His lordship then proceeded to comment on the 
evidence of Alderman Alexander with respect to the 
proclamation found in the house of the prisoners. He 
stud : " It was found in awriting-boi which lay upon 
a table, open and unlocked, and that it did not appear 
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riident wlioae property tlint writing-box was, or to 
which of the prisoners the house belonged." 

Here Mr. John Sheares interposed, saying : " I 
beg your lordabip's pardon, it was in ray writing-box 
that paper was found." 

His lordship observed i " I cannot call upon the 
prisoners for any admission of this kind, and I wish 
the paper may he determined by the evidence alone, 
It does not appear by expreas evidence, which of 
the prisoners was to be deemed as having it in his 
possession ; as against John, who had written it, it is 
of more weight than against Henry ; but as against 
the latter, it is of weight as being the act of one of 
the conspirators, iu possession of the nature and 
objects of the conspiracy ; nevertheless, as to him, 
leaving the discussion open as to the extent of his 
guilt. Gentlemen, this paper wants one circum- 
stance of additional strength, in not being published ; 
but notwithstanding, it is very powerfully operative 
in the cause, as corroborative of the other evidence, 
and as marking the intention of the party whom it is 
to affect." 

With respect to the evidence of Armstrong, he 
said : " His testimony is sought to he impeached by 
shewing that he does not believe in a Supreme Being, 
and in a futiu-c state of rewards and punishments. 
He has sworn that lie does believe in a Supreme 
Being, and in a fiiture state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; though it has been swoni he declared the 
contrary." His lordship left it to the jury, " whether 
he had made those dechu^tions wtiich had been im- 
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puted to him, Beriously, and communicating his real 
opinions, (for he had been described aa g^ddy and 
inconsiderate in his expression), or not;" obsening, 
that " the evidence of Captain Clibbom supported 
and fortified his testimony," * and that on several 
parts of Jiia testimony, " the papers established his 
credit in a very strong manner." 

His lordship concluded by obsening, that " if the 
juiy were satisfied with regard to the first count, that 
the facts had been estabhshed against both prisoners, 
they would find them both guilty ; if against one 
only, they would find him guilty ; and if they enter- 
tained any rational doubt, not merely a capricious 
doubt, but the doubt that might he entertained by 
sensible men, then iu a capital case like this, they 
would lean to mercy." 

With regard to the second count " of adhering to 
the king's enemies, the act must be dono with the 
imputed iotent of aiding the king's foreign ene- 



The jury were to determine whether the ( 
nication made to Armstrong, by Jolin Sheares, of 
the pressure of events preventing their waiting any 
longer for French assistance, implied the purpose of 
o|)euing rebeUion by the seizure of the camp, citj' 
and privy council, expecting at a later period the 
assistance of the Freuch, and that the rising was 

• This genlleman •■■ ■ cspnin in the same rcgimenl ihiit Arro- 
Krong b- longed u>i the lenie of Ciplain Cllliboni'i servicM on 
this oceuian. we may eitimxe from the niuincT (hey were rewarded. 
" December 3, IVU) : Geurge CUbborn, per receiiit gSOO. 
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acted OH, with a view to aid the foreign CDemy; 
that intent was absolutely uecessarj', and the jury 
must be satisfied of this intent. 

The juiy then retired for seventeen minutes, and 
brought in a verdiet, finding both tlie prisoners 

GlILTY. 

As soon aa the verdict was pronounced, the pri- 
soners clasped each other in their arms. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing, when the court adjourned to three o'clock. 

The court met at the appointed hour, and the 
attorney-general moved, that Henrj' and John 
Shcares, might be brought up for the judgment of 
the court. They were accordingly brought into 
court, previously an ineffectnal objection having 
being taken to the indictment, by Mr. M'Nally, on 
the ground that the indictment did not specify 
where the venue of the adherence to the king's 
enemies was laid. Tliis objection having been 
overruled, the prisoners were placed at the 
bar, and being asked, " what tbcy bad to say, why 
judgment of death and execution should not 
be awarded against them, according to law," Mr. 
Henry Shearea addressed the court in the follow- 
ing words. 

" My lord, as I had no notion of dj-ing such a 
death as I am about to meet, I have only to ask 
your lordship for sufficient time to prepare mvself 
and family for it, I have a vrife and ten children, 
and hope your humanity will allow some reasonable 
time, to settle my affairs and make provision for 
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thcra." He was nnable to proceed further. The 
allusion to his family paralyzed his utterance. He 
was overwhelmed with tears. 

Mr. Jolui Shearea then addressed the court. — 
" My lord, I wish to offer a few words before the 
sentence is pronounced, because there ia a weight 
pressing upon my heart, much greater than that of 
the sentence which is to come from the court. 
There haa been, my lonl, a weight pressing upon 
my raind, from the first moment I heard the 
indictment read ui>on which I was tried; but that 
weight has been more peculiarly and heavily press- 
iug upon ray heart, when I found the accusation in 
the indictment enforced and supijorted upon the 
trial ; and that weight would be left insupportable, if 
it were not for this opportunitj- of discharging it : — 1 
should feel it to be insupportable, since a verdict of my 
country has stampeit that evidence as well-founded. 
Do uot tliink, my lords, that I am about to make 
a declamation against the verdict of the jurj', or the 
persons concerned in the trial ; I am only about to 
Cfdl to your recollection a part of the charge, which 
my soul shudders at ; and if I had not tliis oppor- 
tunity of renouncing it before your lordships and 
this auditory, no courage would be snfBcient to sup- 
port me. Tlie accusation, my lords, to which I 
allude, is one of the blackest kind, imd i>eculiarly 
painfiil, because it appears to have been rounde<l 
upOD my own act and deed, and to be given under 
my own band. The accusation of which I speak, 
while I linger here yet a minute, is ' that of holding 
out to the people of Ireland, a direction to give no 
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quarter to the troops fighting for its defence.' My 
lords, let me saj- this — and if there be any ac- 
qimintances in tliis crowded court — I will not say, 
Diy intimate friends, but acquaintances, who do not 
kuow that what I say ia tmth, I should be reputed 
the wretch which I am not — I say, if any ac- 
quaintance of mine can believe, that / could utter u 
recommendation of giiing no quarter to a yielding 
and unoffending foe, it is not the death that I am 
about to suffer, which I deserve — no punishment 
could be adequate to such a crime. My lords, I 
can not only acquit my soul of such an intention, 
liiit I declare in the presence of that God, before 
whom I must shortly appear, that the favourite doc- 
trine of my heart was — That no human being shotdd 
mffer death, tntt where absolute necessity required it. 

" My lords, I feel a consolation in making this 
declaration, which nothing else could afford me; 
because it is not only a justification of myself, but 
where I am sealing my life with that breath, which 
cannot be suspected of falsehood, what I say, may 
make some impression upon the minds of men not 
holding the same doctrine. I declare to God, I 
know no crime but assassination, which can eclipse 
or equal that of which I tun accused. I discern no 
shade of guilt between that, and taking away the 
life of a foe, by putting a bayonet to his breast, 
when he is yielding and surrendering. I do request 
the Bench to believe that of me — I do request my 
country to believe that of me — 1 am sure God will 
think that of me. 

" Now, mv lords, I have no favour to ask of 
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the court : my countiy has decided that I am 
guilty, and the law says that I shall suffer : it sees 
that I am ready to suffer. 

' But, my lords, I have a favour to request of 
the court that doca not relate to myself. My lords, 
I have a brother, whom I have ever loved dearer 
than myself; but it is not from any affection for him 
aloue, that I am induced to make the request. He 
is a man, and therefore, I would hope, prepared to die, 
if he stood as I do, though I da not stand uncon- 
nected, but he stands more dearly connected. In 
short, my lords, to spare your feelings and my own, 
I do not pray that I should not die — but that the 
husband, the father, the brother and the son, all 
comprised in one person, holding theae relations, 
dearer in life to him than any other man I know ; — 
for such a man, I do not pray a pardon, for that is 
t in the power of the court ; but I pray a i-eapitc — 
r such time, as the court in its humanity and 
discretion shall think proper. You have heard, my 
lords, that his private affairs require arrangement. 
I have farther room for asking it : if immediately 
both of us be taken off, an aged and revered mo- 
ther, a dear sister, and the moat affectionate wife 
that ever hved, and six children, will be left without 
protection, or pro\-isiou of any kind. WTien I ad- 
dress myself to your lordships, it is with the know- 
Ige you will have, of all tlie sons of our aged 
mother being gone. Two have perished in the 
service of the king; one very recently. — I only 
request that, disposing of me with what swiftness, 
either the public mind or justice requires, a respite 
K 2 
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may be ^veii to my brother, aDd thjtt the &nu}jr 
may acquire atrci^h to bear It all. That is all I 
wish — I shall remember it to my last breath, aud 
I will offer up my prayers for you to that Bein^, 
who has endued us all with sensibiUty to feel. That 
is )dl I ask. I have nothing more to say." 

Lord Carleton. — " In the awful duty imposed on 
me, no man can be more sensibly affected than I ant, 
because I knew the very valuable and respectable 
father and mother from whom you are both de- 
Kceuded j I knew and revered their virtues. One of 
them, happily for himself, is now no more ; the other, 
lor whom 1 have the highest personal rcsjMct, pro- 
bably, by the events of this day may be hastened into 
futurity. It docs not rest with me, after the convic- 
tion which has taken place, to hold out mercy ; that 
is for auother place ; and I am afraid, in the present 
situation of public affairs, it will be difficult to ^raut 
even that indulgence which you, John Sheares, so 
patheticaUy request for your brother. With respect 
to one object of your soliciting time for your brother, 
unfortunately it could be of no use, because by the 
attainder he will forfeit all his propertj', real and per- 
sonal ; nothing to be settled will remain. 

" It cannot be too much lamented, that two gen- 
tlemen, well educated, of good birth, respectable 
descent, and considerable talents, should be involved 
in a conspiracy, that might have spread desolatioii 
over the kingdom, and brought us all to ruiu. This 
country has enjoyed as much freedom and security 
in the possession of every thing that was dear and 
valuable, as was consistent with a stable and effectual 
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government, where a part of our natural liberty is 
taken away iu order to secure the rest ; his majesty 
has been celebrated for his mild and gracious rei^i, 
as a strict obsener and protector of our laws, our 
rights, and our religion. Ilia reign has been a con- 
tinued series of liberal concession to the people of 
this countrj', calling upon them to make a suitable 
return of fidelity, attachment, and allegiance. The 
conspiracy in wliicli yon have been involved, proposed 
as one of the means of eflecting its object, to in\'ite a 
foreign enemy into this kingdom, and to subject this 
country to foreign yoke ; the conspiracy had been 
remarkable for the system, persevenince, and art with 
which it has been conducted, and for the wide diffu- 
sion of its principles. Other revolutions have had 
for their object a change of monarch, or an alteration 
of the constitution. But this conspiracy proposed 
the destruction of the higher orders of the state, and 
an almost general massacre. Those who formed this 
system, so artfully carried on, endeavoured to make 
the people of the country bad men, and thereby to 
make them more likely to become bad subjects. The 
conspiracy of which you have been convicted, had for 
its object the destruction of the monarchy and of the 
constitution, and to substitute anarchy, the worst of 
all tyranoies, in their place ; and as far as we can 
collect from the intelligence received upon the sub- 
ject, to annihilate all religion and morality, without 
having any substitute, save the unrestrained licen- 
tiousness of protligacy and vice ; and tliis was done 
when a foreign enemy had threatened to invade this 
countrv — had denounced its destruction, and had 
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avowed au intentioii to erase its nuoe from the list I 
of nations. 

" ^Mien you meditated the destruction of our laws, 
religion, and constitution, it iaaurijriaing you were 
not checked and restrained in the attempt by the 
danger attending yourselves ; or by adverting to the 
extensive mischiefs which must have necessarily 
ensued, 

" Let me, with great earnestness and charity, re- 
quest you to reflect u])on the enormity of your guilt, 
and that you will call to your minds that effusion of 
human blood which has already taken place, and 
tlmt incalculable mifichief which may follow a deli- 
berate system of massacre and devastation. I could 
wish that the manifesto read in evidence against you 
had contained nothing sanguinary ; but recollect, 
that in that manifesto it was declared that no person 
should be spared who did not join the rebellion prior 
to the attack. 

Mr. John Sheares. — " I beg pardon, my lord, that 
was the evidence of Captain Armstrong — it is not 
part of the paper. 

Lord CarUtlmt. — " I have not the paper here; but 
that evidence was given against you. It now itHAa 
to my lot, and I never felt more pain than I do upon 
the present occasion, to pronounce that sentence 
which the law has provided against persons commit- 
ting crimes of such magnitude as aim at the destruc- 
tion of society. It is a sentence of great horror, but 
such as the wisdom of our ancestors ordained as a 
guard round the person of the king, and as a fence 
about that noble constitution which was acquired by 
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our ancestora, and which, I trust, we will transmit 
iinimpiiired to posterity, in order to hold out terror 
to those who are disposed to do ill, and to afford pro- 
tection to the loyal part of the people of this country." 

I!is lordsliip then pronounced sentence. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — "My lord, I could with 
great sincerity allow any indulgence of time, if the 
country could by possibility admit of it. But, my 
lords, I have a great duty to discharge, and must 
pray that execution may be done upon the prisoners 
to-morrow. 

Court. — " Be it so." 

The prisoners were executed pursuant to their sen- 
tence, the following morning, Saturday, 14th of July, 
1798, at the front of the prison, in Green-street, 

The issue of this trial, no Englishman who reads 
this brief statement of its proceedings can fail to be 
surprised at. The conviction of one of the prisoners, 
taking into account the difference of the law, and of 
the estimate of the value of human life in both 
countries, might have been anticipated ; but the con- 
victiou of the elder brother could hardly have been 
expected. For this result he Iiimself was totally un- 
prepared ; and it will be seen by one of the letters of 
bis brother Jolin, that although he well knew what 
his own doom was likely to be, he had not the 
slightest idea that his brother would be convicted. 

In the annals of judicial rigour, I doubt if there is 
any parallel to the conduct of the attomej'-general 
in this instance, first, in compelling the counsel for 
the prisoners to proceed with their defence at mid- 
night, after a sitting of the court of fifteen hours, and 
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having called for the judgment of the court, a few 
hours lifter the conWction, then praying tlie court, 
that execution might be done on the prisoners^ on 
the day following. 

It is impossible to form «ny other opinion of the 
indecorous and inhuman anxiety manifested for the 
immediate execution of the prisoners, hurrying these 
imfortunate persons from the dock to the gibbet, 
from the tribunal of the court, into the presence of 
their God, without affording them sufficient time to 
collect their distracted thoughts, to prepare their 
minds for the approach of their awful change, to 
arrange their temporal affairs, to bid a lust farewell 
to their wretched friends, than that wliicli those 
friends entertained, that Lord Clare wtis not willing 
there shoidd be sufficient time for the success of any 
application to Jjord Cornwallia in their behalf. The 
character of that nobleman, afforded to the impla- 
cable enemy of the Sheares, too much cause for 
apprehension, that the clemency of his nature might 
triumph over the severity of justice, and that his 
breast was not impenetrable to the supplication of 
the unfortunate. 

Toler's, indeed, mailed as it was in "complete steel," 
mercy proof, and shielded against any appeal like this, 
was not actuated by any feehug of vindictiveness, in 
the performance of the task expected at his hands. 
He went through it, for the sake of the run after 
the rebels, as he would have gone after the hounds, 
with nil the keenness of a sportsman ; whether in the 
field or on the bench, only anxious to be in at the 
death. Lord Clare, in some things, was a man of 
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somewhat Bimilar taste, hut of a very different tem- 
perament. He limited down his game, uot for the 
pleasure of the chase, but on account of his antipathy 
to the creature he pursued. His uatural disposition 
was by no means sanguinary; his feelings were warm, 
impetuous, ungovernable ; he was capable of form- 
ing ardent friendships and of doing generous actions. 
But his \iolent temper, his arrogant disposition, liis 
loose principles, and unbounded ambition, made his 
love of power and command, a domineering passion, 
which brooked no opposition, and converted liis 
sense of offended pride, into implacable resentments. 
With respect to the leaders of the United Irishmen, 
who had gi^en him no personal offence, he not only 
refrained from obstnictuig their overtures to enter 
into terms with the government, but his esertions 
were successfully used in their behalf, when other 
members of the privy council, were clamorous for 
their prosecution. The recollection of bis conduct 
on these occasions were probably not forgotten by 
M'Nevin, when he spoke of his lordship with all his 
grievous faults as " an Irishman after all." Mr. 
Moore has recorded a trait of his character, in 
reference to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shews 
liis nature to have been intended for better things, 
than his political course would lead one to expect of 
him, A few days previously to the arrests at 
Bond's, he said to Mr. Ogilrie, " for God's sake 
get that young man out of the way, the ports shall 
be open to him." On another occasion, of no less 
peril to an individual implicated ia an attempt to 
procure the assistance of a military force from the 
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French govemmeut, he gave that individual timely 
information of his danger, and thus enabled him to 
effect his escape. Thia circumstance never lias been 
made public, but I see no reason why it should be 
withheld, or that an act of justice to the memory of 
one, whose condnct on other occasions has been 
deservedly reprobated, should be left undone. The 
Ute Archibald Hamilton Rowan, owed his life to a 
communication made to him by Lord Clare. The 
statement of the fact may cause the justice of the 
opinions expressed on the subject of hia lordship's 
conduct in the case of the Sheares, to be called in 
question ; but the inconsistencies of Lord Clare's cha- 
racter, it would be a difficult matter to reconcile, or 
to account for. It is, however, far more gratifying to 
the writer, to have oue trait of generosity to record 
of such a man, than to corroborate previous state- 
ments by new eridence of his vindictiveness. 

My authority for the above mentioned fact, is a 
physician, long and intimately acquainted with 
Rowan, a gentleman of imquestionable veracity. 
He was informed by Rowan, a short time before his 
death, that the first intimation he received of the 
detection of Dr. Jackson's correspondence with the 
French directory, and of the discovery by govern- 
ment of a paper, in his own hand-writing, composed 
by Theobald Wolfe Tone, and copied by him, 
(Rowan,) setting forth the pobtical state of Ireland, 
had been communicated to him, while he was con- 
fined in Newgate, (undergoing the sentence imposed 
on him, for pubhshing and distributing " a seditious 
libel,") by a person sent to him expressly by Lord 
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Clare, for the purpose of acquainting him with his 
dangerous position. 

Kowan, promptly acting on the information, easily 
found means of escaping firom jaij, and fled to 
France. 

M'ould that any similar act of generosity, in the 
case of the Shcares, coidd be recorded of his lord- 
ship ! Unfortunately, in their case, there is no exhi- 
bition of generositj', but too evident proofs of the 
remembrance of old animosities, and resentment for 
personal offences, rankling in his mind, and never 
lost sight of, till they were expiated under the forms 
of le^al vengeance.* 

* Lord Caatlercagh deemed it neceuary to the characlFr <if the 
Iriab governineal, to have an mprmtd report of the trial at the 
Shcarei printed and publulied in England. 

■' Feb. 2. — Mr. John Siockdale of London, for printing Shetre*' 
Trial, I79S, by direcliDtiof LotdCasilereagh, £46 Hi. l^rf." 




CHAPTER XI. 



Befoae quitting the subject of this trial, it is 
necessary to allude to the difference in regard to 
evidence, between the law of treason in England and 
in Ireland: two witnesses are required in England, 
aud one only at that period, was requisite in Ireland, 
to convict of treason. In Dr. William Jackson's 
case, in 1794, this discrepancy in the law of the two 
countries first was made the subject of legal con- 
troversy ; the court, however, decided that the eri- 
dencc of one witness was sufBcient, and the pri- 
soner was accordingly convicted I This decision was 
made, not in virtue of any existing statute, but on 
the grounds that the British statute, 7 William III. 
was not in force iu Ireland, and that the common 
law, which rendered the evidence of one witness suffi- 
cient in cases of felony, was hkewise applicable to 
cases of treason, aud sufficient to convict on. The 
Act of Union, however, of 1800, did not make the 
law of England applicable to this countrj-, or place 
the law, with respect to treason, on a differcut footing 
to that on which it previously rested ! In the cases 
of Jackson and the Sheares, the indictment was under 
25 Edward III. cap. 2, and no clause in that act re- 
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lating to evidence Lad fallen into disuse, or been 
annulled in either country. The statute, liowe^-er, 
of 7 Wilham III., which expressly declared the 
evidence of two witnesses necessary in cases of treason, 
was declared not to be in force in Ireland. Another 
statute, I believe repealed, of Phillip and Mary, tliird 
and fourth of their reign, had been in force in Ire- 
land, whereby it was enacted, that " all trials for 
high treason are to be hereafter according to the 
common law alone ;" and, " two, at least, of the 
parties who depose anytliing against him (the accused) 
shall, if lii-ing and in the kingdom, be produced 
before him ! " The opinion of Lord Chief Justice 
Clonraell, in Jackson's case, of the sufficiency of one 
witness to convict, is diametrically opposed to the 
decisions of the great legal authorities of England t 
In Dr. Jackson's case, the chief justice said, in his 
charge in reference to the question of the sufficiency 
of one witness," the common law of Eugland and 
Ireland is the same. One witness is enough, if you 
believe that witness ; if he swears to the facts laid j 
if they are sufficieutly stated to have been Ids acts, 
and go to manifest the intention imputed to him. It 
is the opinion of this court, that a second witness, 
by the common law of Great Britain and of this 
kingdom, is not necessary. And the statute of 
Wilham III., which requires two witnesses, is not iu 
force here. That such was the common taw, appears 
to have been the opinion of Sir Richard FostCT; as 
high an authority as any other. He states (page 
223), " that one witness is sufficient if he has spoken 
to all material points." — Vide " Ridgeway's Reports." 
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Jackson, page 38. Tlie other judges in this case, 
Downs and Chamberlain, said they agreed with the 
chief justice, that one witness was sufficient. Mr. 
Ponsonby, the counsel for the prisoners, acknow> 
ledged that Judge Foster and Sergeant Hawkins had 
held this opinion, but that Coke, a higher authority 
than either, had laid it down that " no man can be 
convicted of high treason, but upon the eridence of 
two credible witnesses, at least to every overt act and 
to every kind of treason." In the ease of the 
Sheares, Mr. Ponsonby, one of the counsel for the 
prisoners, in his speech in defence, appears to have 
given up the point he contended for on the former 
trial : he now admitted, that the law was not the 
same here as it is England." The law (unhappily 
for the subjects here) being, that one witness alone 
is suflicieiit to convict." * 

Mr, Curran, the other counsel in this case, made 
a similar admission ; he said, " I do not pretend, 
gentlemen, to say you are bound by an EngUsh act 
of parliament; you may condemn itpon the testimony 
of a single witness. " But he told the jury, "It 
would be doing that, which in Ireland might be 
legally done, and in England it would be murder to 
do." He cited Blackstone's authority for the neces- 
sity of a double testimony to couviet, in order to 
secure the subject from being sacrificed to fictitious 
conspiracies, which have been the engines of profligate 
and crafty pohtieians in all ages." t It was hence- 
forward held by our Irish judges, that the decisions 

' Ridgenay'a Rcporl of Sheuei' Trial, p. 101. 
t Vide BUckiioae'i Canimeatariet, vol. iv. p. 3SS. 
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of Clonraell and Carleton had iu that country super- 
seded the autliority of Coke and Blackstoue ! Taking 
the above decisions into account, it appears that as 
the statute 7 Henry III. did not bind Ireland by its 
legislative cogency, and entitle this country to the 
benefit of England's protective laws, and the act of 
Union of 1800, left Ireland subject to the operation 
of its own barbarous enactments, or conflicting inter- 
pretations of those acts prior to the statute of William 
III. ; the act of 1800 liad taken away the legislative 
power of confomiiug its judicial pi-oceedings to the 
hvunanized spirit and character of the times ! It is 
aaid, both countries arc governed by the same laws, 
and these laws are administered with equal justice ; 
how did it happen, then, that in one country, men 
could be conWcted of treason on the cridence of one 
witness, and not in the other? and that human life 
is estimated at double tlic value in England which it 
la in Ireland ; in short, worthy, in the former, of twice 
the amount of protection which it waa in the latter? 
Did this arise from the necessiuy consequences «f 
colonial rule, naturally springing from the domineer- 
ing sense of imperial jiower ? or was it to be regarded 
B a conclusive proof of a less obvious fitness for the 
higher privileges of British law, based on a well- 
fonndcd opinion of the mental and moral inferiority 
of the people of the dependant country ? To what- 
ever cause the deprivation of so valuable a privilege 
I one country, and its existence iu another imder 
the same rule, is to be attributed, certain it is that 
that the British subject, who, in cases of this kind, 
happened to be placed upon his trial in England, 
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had protection in a twofold proportion for his life 
and liberty from the possible baseness of falsehood c 
malignity, to that which was granted to the subject 
of the same sovereign who happened to be tried in 
the sister kingdom. 

On the trial of the elder Watson for high treason, 
in 1817, Judge Bayley, in hia charge to the grand 
jiuy, said, " In cases of treason, it i* necessary that 
there should be ttro witnesses in order that l/ie accused 
may be convicted. Two witnesses to each overt act. 
But if eyiie teitness proves one overt act, and a second 
proves another, in the same count, that nill be siiffident 
in law to warrant conviction." Such an extraordinary 
difference in the laws, or the interpretation of them, 
in two countries governed by the same sovereign, 
and owing to him the same allegiance, to intelligent 
Englishmen will appear hardly credible. In wading 
through the painfiil records of the crimes and tyranny 
of those times, no subject connected with them was 
the source of more astonishment to myself. The 
importance of the matter induced me to enter on an 
enquiry that required no little research, and of ft 
kind for which my pursuits were indeed little quali- 
fied. The result of those enquiries, as detailed in 
the foregoing pages, I communicated to a gentleman 
of the legal profession, whose claims on the respect 
of his countrymen are more than hereditarj', and 
entitled on higher grounds to their regard and con- 
fidence. I requested this gentleman to inform me 
how the law at present stood in regard to evidence 
in cases of treason, and what alterariou, if any, had 
been made. To that sppticatiou, 1 received the fol- 
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lowiiin reply, " An act was introduced in the Imperial 
Parliament bv the Ute Lord Holland, the Ist and 
2nd Georjre IV. by which the provisions of the 
English statute 7 William III. chap. 3, requiring 
two witnesses in cases of high treason have been 
extended to Ireland ; and in this respect, the law of 
the two countries is now the same." 

The benefit, however tardily bestowed, and for- 
tunately httle known in Ireland by its practical 
advantages — it is gratifying to learn, not only for 
the importance of it, but on account of the source 
from which it emanated. If the memory of the 
amiable and enlightened nobleman who introduced 
this measure into the Imperial Parliament, had no 
other title to the gratitude or reverence of his coim- 
try, this act alone would be sufficient to uphold his 
services in the public mind. The circumstances 
are worthy of observation, which led Lord Holland's 
attention to this subject. An article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, written by one of its most distin- 
guished contributors, on the life of Curran, attracted 
his lordship's attention. 'ITie work itself is probably 
one of the moat interesting pieces of biography in 
our language. The spirit in which it is written; the 
moderation of the author's political views ; the ab- 
sence of all rancorous feelings ; the delicacy of filial 
attachment, and the cultivated taste, combined with 
the soundest principles of ciiil and rehgious hberty 
exhibited in that production, could not fad to ren- 
der e\en such ghrapaes of ita merits as are to he 
found in a review, acceptable to one of Lord Hol- 
land's literary and political sentimejits. The subject 
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of CiuToju's argument on the trial of the Sheares, 
agjUDSt the legal doctrine laid down in the former 
decision of the Court, with respect to the sufficiency 
of evidence in cases of treason, strongly attracted 
tlie attention of Lord Hullaud. And such was the 
impression which the circumstance of the conriction 
of the Sheares made upon lua mind, that he imme- 
diately took stepB to remove so iniquitous a distinc- 
tion in the state of the criminal code, and the mode 
of conducting the proceedings in eases of treason in 
both countries. The notice taken of this matter 
by Mr. William Henrj' Curran, in his admirable 
work, and brought to the knowledge of Lord Hol- 
land by the Edinburgh Renew, his lordship ac- 
knowledged, induced him to introduce the recent 
Act. As the law in Ireland differed so materially 
from that of England, that the testimony of one 
witness was sufficient to convict in the former coun- 
tr}-, the question of the informer's credibility he- 
came of double importance to the accused, and ought 
to have rendered the crown prosecutors doubly 
careful in the use they made of that odious agency. 
It was said by Pope, of one of his cotemporaries, 
that be was singularly " open and scandalous in his 
debauchery." The O'Briens, Duttons, Reynolds, 
and others, were not only singularly infamous in 
their Uves and actions, hut their official employers 
were scandalously prominent in encouraging, sup- 
porting, and remunerating those wretches. " The 
Captain," whose first exploit in the Une of testimony 
was on the trial of the Sheares, had the character 
of a gentleman and an officer (according to Sir 
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Jonah Barrington) to sustain and to compromise; 
and in this respect, Sir Joaah says, lie difl'ered from 
Mr. Reynolds, 

The accuracy of the trial, as reported by Ridgeway, 
has not been called in question. I refer to it for the 
account of Captain's iVmistrong's evidence, and the 
testimony of tliose of his own family and others of 
liis associates, for the character of their friend and 
relative. In England, the latter testimony would have 
ineritabty led to an acquittal ; but the geographical 
distance that intervenes between Great Britain and 
Australia, is not greater than the political space was 
wide and vast, which separated the privileges of the 
king's subjects in England from those of the people 
of Ireland, and distinguished between the value of 
human life in both countries, so far as it could be 
aflected by the administration of justice of that 
period. Nothing would, prubably, shew the truth of 
this observation more, than a comparison between the 
mode of conducting the trials for treason in both 
countries, and the issue of them. In one country, 
we find, in almost every instance, a spirit of party 
violence, and a pervading tincture of virulence mixed 
up with the proceedings of the crown prosecutor : a 
single witness relied on foraconriction; his character, 
however atrocious, taken upon the especial protection 
of the authorities; and the customarj' issue — death 
and execution. In the other countiy, we find no 
political feelings influenciug the judicial proceedings ; 
in those cases the law officer of the crown is not em- 
ployed to hunt down the accused, but to vindicate 
the laws the prisoner is accused of ofl'ending, and the 
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prosecutor is us cautious of violating the principles of 
justice Ju the person of the prisoner, as he is jealous 
of niaintaiuiug tlieiu, where they have been " prove- 
ably" offended. The presiding judge sits not on the 
bench as a. political partizan, but as the interpreter 
of the laws, the dispenser of justice, and the legal 
protector of the prisoner at the bar. His authority 
is respected, and looked up to with confidence by the 
culprit, and if he never appreciated before the value 
of the institutions of his country, in the perils he has 
perhaps brought upon himself, he is then taught 
their worth, and is compelled, at last, to respect 
them. No one man is " tlie supreme arbiter of life 
and death" in case of treason, and such is the tender 
regard for hiunan life on the part of English juries, 
that convictions under indictments for treason during 
the last forty-six years, compared with acquittals, 
have scarcely been in the ratio of one to ten. The 
result of the state trials in each of the remarkable 
epochs of public commotion in England, in 179-t and 
1817, in the cases of John Home Tooke and his 
associates, and Dr. Watson and his accomplices, is a 
sufBcient illustration of the fact. 

In the years 1798 and 1803, in Ireland, trial and 
conviction in almost every instance followed, as if in 
the natural order of cause and efl'ect. And yet the 
weight of evidence in the cases of Watson, Thistle- 
wood, Preston and Hooper, persons actually taken 
in the commission of the overt acts of treason, was 
certainly not less than in many cases of conriction 
in Ireland. 

Every public man has his panacea for the wrongs 
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of Ireland or the moral iniproveraent of its people. 
But the abolition of tlic punishment of death, has 
not been looked to for the accomplishment of either ; 
a few humane men of one religious commuuity, of 
late years, have interfered iu cases of capital convic- 
tions, and have anceeeded in eftecting a remisaioii of 
the sentence iu particular instances. The author of 
an admirable pamphlet, entitled, " Employ, don't 
Hang them," lias demonstrated the inexpediency and 
inutility of the old mode of repressing crime; but no 
politician haa taken up this question, ou the broad 
grouud of its vast importance, as a measure for the 
moral and social reformation of the people. The 
two great moral evils which struck at the root 
of nationid prosperity in Ireland, were uitempcrance 
and a pruiicuess to personal liolence, that arose in a 
great degree from the sense of the insecuritj' of life, 
in their own cases, and the Uttle value they were 
taught to set upon it in reference to others. 

The example of sanguinary punishments, tended 
rather to habituate the people to the R(jectRcle of 
death, than to produce a wholesome influence on 
their minds : the greatest of all reforms, has taken 
from the national character the reproach and crime 
of intempenmce ; the other stain upon it remains 
to be removed. Within the last four years the crime 
of homicide has, indeed, decreased to an unprece- 
dented extent ; but agrarian outrages, attended with 
the loss of life, still follow in the footsteps of destitu- 
tion and oppression, and barbarous deeds are punish- 
ed but not repressed, by jrenalties, nhich neither 
htuoaniie nor terrify the enl doers. 
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Miicli indeed of late jcars has been done to mske 
the law itself, by its example, diffuse a civilizing 
spirit, and by its admiiiistrntion, to produce a sense 
of the security and iiiviolabilitj' of liuman life. 

But a great deal more remains to be done, to cause 
it to be respected, and to deprive its victims of the 
sympathy, which its severity procures for them, 
anion^ those of their own cloas and station in 
society. 

In times by no means remote, we have seen the 
terrors of a draconian code resorted to without 
effect ; the appeal must now be to a better and a 
stronger passion than fear, to cause the law to be 
respected and obeyed. If the observation of the 
effects of sanguinary punishments, in many coun- 
tries uncivilized, or wholly unreclaimed from bar- 
bansci, might enable one to form any opinion of 
their influence on the habits of the people subject 
to their infliction, the result of such experience 
could not fail to make those punish racnta the 
criterion of national chai-acter; and, in proportion as 
the laws were severe, the people would be found to 
be barbarous. It may be said, that it is not the 
rigour of the law which has brutalized them ; but, 
if it cannot be shewn that its estreme severity has 
tended to humanize them, we must come to the 
conclusion that it baa not fulfilled it.s purpose — 
and, failing of it, that it ought to be put an end to. 
The vengeance of the law, and of that rigour which 
went beyond the law, overtook a multitude of the 
subordinate actors in the conspiracy of the United 
Irishmen in 179S. Its justice was at length satis- 
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tied, or satiated, with the Tictima who espiated their 
offencDs on the scaffold, or at the lamp-posts. Cle- 
mency at length prevailed in the councils of the 
administration ; and the chiefs of that conspiracy — 
the men who directed, planned, and concocted it — 
Messrs. Emmett, O'Connor, M'Nei*iu, Jackson, 
Neilson, &c. were spared, and allowed to leave the 
country. Is there one man living, who now thinks 
that this act of mercy was injurious to the state, 
detrimental to its peace, or prejudicial to the ends of 
justice? Is there one man living, who believes that 
the public interests would have been promoted in 
any degree more by the hanging of these gentle- 
men, than by their subsequent deaths, in the or- 
dinary course of nature, in a distant land ? Many 
of them rose, in foreign countries, to the first rank 
and liighest honours in their different professions — 
became useful members of society — reared up their 
children in virtuous habits, and left their families 
amply proi-ided for. The private virtues of Em- 
mett, M'Nevin and Sampson, I never heard spoken 
of in America, by those, even, of their own coun- 
trymen most inimical to their early principles, except 
in terms of commendation. If, in their iustance, 
justice required not the forfeiture of life for the 
punishment of their offences — how much is it to 
be lamented that, in that of the Sheares, the same 
opportimity was not afforded for the retrieval of 
their errors, and the protection of those belonging 
to them. 

A conversation on this subject, with au American 
gentleman, some yeiirs ago, tended not a httlc to 
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coafirm, if not to form, the upimons expressed in the 
preceding observations. 

One of the persons wliom tlie humanity of an 
English jury saved from an ignominious death, the 
elder Watson, was liiing in New York, in 1835, 
The absurdity, no less than the criminality of the 
attempt of the actors iu the Spafields outrages, wa» 
not calcidated to enlist much sympathy in their 
behalf even in America. 

Watson, however, had the good fortune, shortly 
after his acquittal, to seek a refuge in New York. 
His T)rinc!pul associates remained in England ; and 
the subsequent Cato-street conspiracy, which brought 
them to the scaffold, afforded presiunptive proof of 
the mischievous designs both of Watson and Thistle- 
wood in the former attempt. No doubt the minister 
of that day expected a con\iction in the case of Wat- 
son, and thought that the interests of the public 
required it. The jury, however, thought otherwise, 
and they acquitted the prisoner. One of the most 
eminent physicians of New York pointed out to 
me, in a public assemblage in that city, in 1835, a 
gentleman of a grave and respectable appearaace, 
and seemingly of retired and unassuming manners. 
" You see that middle-aged man in black !'" said the 
American ]>hyBician; " I guess you were very anxious 
to have him hanged in the old country a few years 
ago. His name is Watson ; he managed to get over 
here, and he has lived amongst us some years. He 
has turned out here a verj' quiet, inoffensive, indus- 
trious man. He follows his profession, and has had 
the good sense to take no part whatever in our 
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politics. I reckon," continued my informant, " that 
society goes on in the old country pretty much as 
well as it did since he left it. He is here attending 
to his business, wMch, perhaps, be did not do at 
home, and g ainin g his livelihood in a creditable 
manner. I have a notion, the very worst way in the 
world to improve a man, is to hang him — or to bene- 
fit society, is to put folks to death who don't know 
how to behave themselves, or to support their 
families. We keep them alive here, in order to teach 
them how to do both." It is most devoutly to be 
wished (so far) we may follow their example, and in 
our plans for the improvement of the people, the 
preservation of the peace, the repression of violence, 
for rendering the laws respected, and strengthening 
the execution of them ; we may superadd to the 
American "notion," the counsel of the author of 
the pamphlet already referred to, even improving on 
the latter, and that the motto of all moral reforma- 
tion in regard to our people may be — Teach, employ, 
and do not hang them. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



The following affecting, most painfully afTccting 
letters, were written by John Sheares, in the brief 
iiitervid between the 10th and llth of July. The 
foiiner date, two days preceding his trial, the latter, 
the day of his execution. 

The first letter is addressed to his beloved sister 
Juba; and though previously to hia trial, he waa 
sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary result ot 
a trial for treason at that period, to be assured there 
was no hope for him, he knew too well the nature 
of the man whose enmity he had incurred, to expect 
mercy ; and in this respect he certainly was not mis- 
taken. But greatly indeed was he mistakcu, iu the 
certainty he felt and expressed in this letter of his 
brother'a acquittal. He speaks of it, as of a thing 
of which there could not be a doubt. And on what 
grounds could he possibly have formed this opinion, 
except on the knowledge of his brother's entire 
innocence with respect to that paper of which he was 
the author, and also of the most important commu- 
nications into which he entered with Armstrong ? 

There are two subjects touched on in this letter, 
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which need explanation, and to which I would wil- 
lingly avoid referring, if I did not think that truth has 
its claims on biography, as well as the memory of 
thoac whom it has to do with- I allude to hia reli- 
gious opinions, and the char^ he commits to the 
affectionate care of hia dear sister. A portion of this 
letter has found its way into other pubhcations, with 
the omission of those parts of it to which I have 
alluded ; and the extract that is given, is generally 
looked upon as the entire letter written by John 
Sheares to his sister, shortly before his death. I am 
far from attributing the slightest blame to those, 
who thought it most serviceable to his memory, to 
omit these matters. My own opinion with respect 
to the duties I have undertakeu, is that I am bound 
to give every paper and record, every act well authen- 
ticated, of theirs, which throws any light on their 
characters, leaving to my readers the charity and the 
justice even, of forming their judgment, as they would 
desire their own memories might be judged by others, 
HI A cooBiderste and a christian spirit. 

" To JUIIA SUEARES. 

" Kilmainhain Prison, July lOth, '98. 
" The troublesome scene of life, my ever dear Julia, 
is nearly closed, and the hand that now traces these 
lines, will, in a day or two, be no longer capable of 
communicating to a beloved and affectionate family, 
the sentiments of his heart. A painfiil taisk yet 
awaits me — I do not allude to my trial, nor to my 
execution. These, were it not for the couaciousness 
I feel of the misery you all will suffer on my account, 
L 2 
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wriiild be triviul, m compariHon with tlie pain I 
endure at addressing you for the last time. You 
huve been kind to rac, Julia, beyond example; your 
wilicitude for my welfare tiaa been unremitting, 
nor (lid it leave you a moment's happiness, as a 
wajTvanl fate seems, from the earbest moment of my 
life, to have presided over my days. I will not now 
recapitulate the instances of a perverse destiny, that 
noem to have marked me out as the instrument of 
destruction to all I loved. 

" Robert and Christopher, dear valued brothers I if 
it be true that the human mind sunives the body, 
1 shall shortly join you, and lejim for what wise 
pnr|Kise Heaven thought fit to select me as your 
destroyer. My mother too ! O God ! my tender, 
my reiered mother ! I see her torn locks — her 
broken heart — her corpse I Heavenly Author of the 
ntiiversc, wlint have I done to desenc this misery? 

" 1 must forbcArthesc thoughts as much as possible, 
or I must forbear to write. My time comes on the 
day after tomorrow, and the event is unequivocal. 
You must summon up all the resolution of your soul, 
my dear, dear Jidia — if tliere be a chance of snatch- 
ing ray afflicted mother from the grave, that chance 
must arise from your exertions — mydarling Sally, too, 
will aid you — she will for a while suspend her joy at 
the restoration of her husband to her arms ; for of 
his escape, I have no more doubt, than I have of ray 
own conviction and its consequences. AH, all of 
you, forget your iudividiinl griefs and joys, and 
unite to save that best of parents from the grave, — 
Stand between her and despair, — if she will speak of 
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me, sooth her with eveiy assurauce calculated tii 
tarry consolatiun to her heart. Tel) her that my 
death, though iioutiuaily iguoiniiiiouS] should uut 
light up a blush in her face j that she knew me iuca- 
pable of a dishouourable action, or thought ; tliat 1 
died in full po!»es«ion of the esteem of all those who 
knew me intimately ; that justice will yet be done 
to my memory, and my fate be mentioned rather 
with pride, than shame, by my Mends and relations. 
Yes, my dear sister, if 1 did not expect the arrival of 
this justice to my memory, I should indeed be 
afflicted at the nominal ignominy of my death, lest 
it mny injure your welfare and wound the feelings of 
my family. But above all things, tell her that at 
ray own request, I waa attended in my latest mo- 
ments, by that excellent and pious man. Dr. Dobbin, 
and that my last prayer was offered up for her. 
While I feared for Harry's life, hell itself eould have 
no tortures for the guilty, beyond what I endured. 

" I picture you all, a helpless, unprotected group 
of females, left to the miseries of yoiu' own feelings, 
and to the insult of u callous insensible world. 
Sally, too, stript of a husband, on whom she su 
tenderly doats, and his children of their father, and 
all by my cursed intervention, by my residence with 
them. Yet, Heaven is my witness, how assiduously 
I sought to keep aloof in any of my political con- 
cerns from him, and would have entirely succeeded 
in doing so, if it had not been for the art of that 
villain Armstrong, and Harry's own incautiou. My 
efforts, however, have kept him clear of any of those 
matters, that have involved me in destruction. 
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When Sally baa got him back to her arms, and tm 
I (who caused his danger aiid her unhappiness) shall 
be 110 more, slie will cease to think of me with 
reproach. — This I trust she will do-— she ought — for 
she herself could never have done more for his salva- 
tion, thau I endeavoured to du. But the scene is 
changed, I am no longer that frantic thing I was, 
while his dauger appeared imminent. A culm sor- 
row for the aufferuigs that await you on my account, 
and a heartfelt regret at being obbged to quit your 
loved society for ever, has succeeded. Yet, all this 
will soon have an end, and with comfort I already 
aaticipate the moment, when your subsiding grirf 
gives you back to tlie enjoyment of each other. — 
Still, my dearest Julia, even when I shall be no 
more, your plagues on my account are not likely to 
cease. You remember, I am sure you do, your kind 
promise of protection to my poor unfortunate little 
Louisa? I make no doubt but her mother will give 
her up to your care without reluctance, yet how to 
impose this new anxiety on you, I know not. But 
of this I will say nothing; I know your heart, and 
never coidd resist the goodness, with which it in- 
sisted on easing mine, by burdening itself. What to 
recommend relative to her, I cannot reaoive. Harry 
did once desire me to take her into Ids house, but I 
had a thousand objections to that plan then, some of 
which still remain; one material one is, that she 
would soon leani from servants and others, how 
different her situation there was, from that of the 
other children, and her yoimg mind would very early 
feel that chilling inferiority and degradation, that 
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lead to a debascmcBt of principle, and ultimately to 
mcuD and unworthy actions. No — a great many 
reasons concur, to decide me against that measure. 
She should be put to some school, where more care 
is taken of health than education, and where the 
only attention to morals, consists in good honest 
example. Apropos, she was at a Mrs. Duggan'a, at 
Bray, to whom I yet owe ten guineas for her, and 
which I request of my dear mother to pay for me, 
wten convenient ; I do not owe any more on her 
account, to any one whatever. I likewise owe a 
note of hand for about thirteen pounds or guinew, 
to a man in Capel Street, whom the Fleming* 
know. I cannot mention the name of these friends, 
witliout emotions of gratitude aud tenderness, not to 
becipressed; never cease to assure them, that I ]ire- 
servQ the rccoUection of their goodness, though the 
instances of it are so many, and I shall feel it to the 
last moment ; tikis debt they will be obliged to pay, 
if not discharged by my mother, as they passed their 
word for it — you will therefore mention it to my poor 
afflicted mother. Great God ! how have I stripped her 
and you ; but I have stripped you of happiness, and 
should not talk of money. I owe a few guineas to the 
worthy Charles Coghlan, of Cork, and about two, to 
Cole, the shoemaker, on Ormond Quay; to H. 
Fleming's tailor, also, for a suit of black clothes, and 
I believe some small balance of an account to H. 
Fleming himself. This is all at present I recollect. 
Good night, JuUa ; I am going to rest, with a heart, 
thank God 1 free from the consciousness of inten- 
tional offence, and from any wish tainted with per- 
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sonal resentment. I seek my bed with pleasnre, 
because in it, I often fancy myself in the full posses- 
sion of that domestic happiness, which I always 
regarded as the iirst of himiau enjoyments. Pray 
Heaven, I dream of you all night. 

Wednesday night, July 11th, 1798. 

" It is now eleven o'clock, and 1 have only time to 
address my beloved Julia, iu a short eternal fare- 
well. 

" Thou sacred Power, whatever he thy name and 
nature, who hast created us the frail and imperfect 
beings ve are, hear the ardent prayer of a creature, 
about to enter on an awful unknown change. If Thy 
divine Providence can be effected by mortal suppli- 
cations, hear and {jfrant, I beseech Thee, the last 
wishes of a heart, that has ever adored Thy goodness. 
Let peace and happiness, once more visit the bosoms 
of my beloved family ; let a mild grief succeed the 
miseries they have endured, and when this debt be 
paid to the dust of him, who has caused it, let all 
their ensuing days glide on, in union and domestic 
harmony. Enlighten my beloved brother ; to him 
and liis invaluable wife, grant the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their mutual love, and as they advance, let 
their means of providing for the sweet pledges of 
their attachment increase. Let my Julia, my feel- 
ing, too-feeling Julia, feel the consolation she so 
often sought for others. Let her soul repose at 
length and iu the consummation of all the wishes of 
her excellent heart, let her taste tliat happiness, her 
virtues have so well merited. For my other sisters, 
provide those comforts their situation requires. To 
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ray mother, — Oh ! eternal Power ! what gift shall I 
Kttk for my matchlesut pureot? — restore her to that 
peace, which I have torn firom her. Let her forget 
rae, in the ccaaeleas att'ectJoiiB of her reniaiiiiiig cliil- 
dren, aiul in their growing prosperity, let her tiwlc 
that h&ppiuess, which is best suited to her allectioii- 
ate heart ; and when at length she is called henci% 
let her find iii evcrlastiDg bliss, the due reward of a 
life of auffcriag virtue. 

" Adieu, Julia, my hght is just out ; the approach 
of darkness is hke that of death, since both alike 
require I should say farewell for ever. O my dear 
family, farewell for ever ! J. S." 

The gentleman to whom the following letter was 
addressed by John Shcares, the morning on which 
he was tried, was Mr. Gilbert Henry Fleming, an 
attorney, in Dublin, the second cousin and faithful 
triend of both brothers. Mr. Fleming's elder brother, 
William, was an officer in the Bengal Artillery; at 
the period of the trial he was on leave in Ireland, and 
the exertions he made in assisting his brother to pro- 

¥ evidence, drew down on himthe suspicions of the 
ultra-loyal authorities ; he was denounced to govern- 
ment, and his friend. Lord Cumwallis, who had 
known him in foreign service, sent for him, aud ap- 
prized him of his danger. He recommended his 
immediately procoediug to India, to join his 
regiment. He did so — rose to distinction, then 
returned to Ireland, and died possessed of consider- 
able wealth. 

l6 
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" Newgate, July 12tli. 

" My dear Harry, — As I shall kuow to-day what 
will be my fate, I enclose you a letter for my dear 
sister JuUa, which I request you will give her as 
soon after my execution as you shall tliink prudent. 
To such dear friends as you and William, I know it is 
unnecessary to recommend my afflicted family — and 
particnhu-ly my ever-revered mother. I will require 
the performance of Dr. Dobbin's kind promise, as 
soon as I feel myself fit to receive liim. I did in- 
tend giving into your handa a short defence of my- 
self, relative to some points in which I know I shall 
be vilely calumniated ; but I have not had time, as I 
prepared every syllable of our defence, and wrote 
letters. Sec, One of you ought to be present at my 
execution ; yet this is too much to ask. — No : I must 
endure misrepresentation — the hearts of my friends 
will justify me. Farewell, my ever kind, ever valued 
friends; I am called to court — farewell for ever I 
" 3. S." 

The preoedittg letter was enclosed in ons addressed 
to the Meaara. Fleming, in the following words : — 
"Newgate, 13th July. 

" God bless you both, my excellent friends : give 
the enclosed to JuUa, for my alSicted mother, when 
their griefs have sufficiently subsided. — Farewell, for 
ever, J. S." 

The following letter — the night before his execu- 
tion — was written to hia mother. That letter, short 
as it is, to " his dear, dear, his injured, his beloved 
mother," might ha\'e satisfied the vindictive feelings 
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of his most obdurate enemy, had he known the 
mortal pangs that must have exceeded all former 
agonies of mind of his unfortunate adversary, which 
that last farewell to a fond mother from a favourite 
child must have cost tlie writer. This letter bears 
the simple superscription — " My Mother." 

" My dear, injured, perhaps expiring, mother, hear 
a son's — an unworthy son's last request ; grant to 
my beloved sister Sally, that portion of your gene- 
rosity bestowed on me, else she is penniless ; but 
why urge this? — you kuow her worth, and are gene- 
rosity itself. Farewell, my dear, dear [mother], my 
injured, my adored mother. Oh I Sally, I hear yonr 

curses ; they are just ! Juha, beloved Julia 

farewell for ever. John Sheares." 

" Send poor little Jane * to the Swetes, with her 
dying father's request that they will let her be par- 
taker with her sister of their bounty, from which 
alone she can hope for sup|jort. If they shoidd be 

enough to reject her, need I suggest to my 

adored mother the appropriation of whatever frag- 
ment, however small, may by chance be within her 
gifl. But I know tliat my harpy talons have seized 
on all. Once more, and for ever, adieu I thou best 
and most beloved of parents," 

On the morning of his execution, at the instance 
of his brother, whose frame of miud was broken down 
with a calamity he was so little prepared to expect, 
John addressed the following letter to the father of 
Henry Sheares' first wife, Mr. Swete of Cork :- 
" Oue of Henry's daughters by bii second mBrringe. 
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" Newgate, 14th July, 1798. 

" Sir, — The dying father bids me take the pen he 
cannot hold ; he bids me commend with liis expiring 
breath, his little pennilesa Jane, as a participator 
with her sister Alicia, in your goodness and bounty, 
from which alone she can hope for support and pro- 
viaion. He sends his love and blessing to Alicia, and 
hie sinccrest wishes for yours and Mrs. Swete's hap- 
piness. To uU these, add the prayers of your depart- 
ing and sincere friend, Jons Sheabbb." 

One of the most important of these letters to the 
character of John Shcares, is the following one, ad- 
dressed the night before his execution to Dr. Dobbin, 
a piouB and enhghtencd minister of the Church of 
England, who attended him in his last moments. 
The subject of this letter is the paper better known 
by the name of "The sanguinary Proclamation," 
written by John Sheares ; and the suppression on the 
trial of a most important portion of that document, 
which woiUd have placed the meaning of the whole 
paper in a very different hght to that which the part 
of it produced by his prosecutors, has thrown upon it. 
"Newgate, 12 o'clock at night. 
"13th July. 

" My deiur Sir, — As tomorrow is appointed for the 
exetrution of my brother and me, I shall trouble you 
with a few words on the subject of the writing pro- 
duced on my trial, importing to be a proclamation. 
The first observation I have to make, is that a con- 
nderable part of that scrawled production wag sup- 
pressed on my trial ; from what motive, or whether by 
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accident, I will Dot say. Certain it ia, that the part 
which has not appeared, must have, in a great mea- 
■ure, shewn wliut the true mutives were that caused 
that writing, had it been produced. To avoid a post- 
humoua oahimiiy, in addition to the many and gross 
misrepresentationa of my principles, moral and po- 
litical, I shall state with the most strict regard to 
truth, what my chief objects were in writing, or 
rather in attempting to write it, for it ia but a 
wretched, patched, and garbled attempt. It waa 
contained in a sheet of paper, and in one or two 
pieces more, which are not forthcoming — the sheet 
alone is produced. It is written in very violent re- 
volutionary language, because, aa it in the outset 
imports, after a revolution had taken place, coidd it 
alone be published, and the occasion of such an event 
I thought every day more probable. The first sen- 
tence that has produced much misrepresentation, is 
that which mentions that some of the most obnoxious 
members of government have already paid the forfeit 
of their lives — I cannot state the words exactly — 
&om this it is concluded that I countenanced aasaasi- 
nation. Gracious God! hut I shall simply answer, that 
this sentence was merely suppositious, and founded 
on that common remark, oftenest made by thoNe 
who least wished it verified, that if the people had 
ever recourse to force, and succeeded, there were 
certain persons whcm they would most probably 
destroy. The next most obnoxious sentence — more 
obnoxious to my feelings, bccau.se calculated to 
miBTepreaent the real sentimenta of my soul — is 
that which recommends to give no quarter to tliose 
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who fought against their native countrr, [unleiH 
they should speedily join the standard of freedom,] 
With tbia latter part of the sentence 1 found two 
faults, and therefore drew my pen across it, as 
above. The first fault waa, that the word ' speedily' 
was too vague, and might encourage the sanguinary 
immediately to deny quarter — which was the very 
tiling the whole sentence waa intended to discoun- 
tenance and present. The next fault was, that it 
required more than ever should be required of any 
human being — namely, to figlit against liis opinions 
from fear. The sentence was intended to prevent 
the horrid measure of refusing quarter from being 
adopted, or appearing to acquiesce in it at some 
future period, when the inhuman thirst for it should 
no longer exist. But, as the sentence now stands 
in two parta of the sheet, it must appear as if I 
sought to enforce the measure 1 most abhor. To 
prevent it was, indeed, one uf my leading motives 
for writing the address ; but 1 had three others, 
that are expressed on the piece or pieces of paper 
which made part of the writing, but wliich, though 
laid all together in the same desk, have disappearod. 
The three objects alluded to are these — the protec- 
tion of property, preventing the indulgence of rt- 
vengt, and the strict forbiddal of injuring any 
person for religious differences. I know it is said, 
that I call on the people to take vengeance on their 
oppressors — and enumerate some of their oppres- 
sions ; but this is the very thing tliat enables me to 
point out the difference between privafe revenge and 
j/ublic venfftance. The former has only a retrospec- 
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tive and malignant propensity, while the latter, 
though animated by the recollection of the past, has 
CYCr and only in view the removal of the evil, and of 
the possibility of its recurrence. Thus, the assaMin 
revenges himself; but the patriot avenges his country 
of its enemies, by overthrowing them, and depriving 
them of all power agitin to hurt it. In the struggle, 
some of their lives may fall ; but these were not the 
objects of his vengeance. In short, even the Deity 
himself is said, in this sense, to be an avengiag 
Being: — but who deems him rewng^ftU? Adieu, 
my dear Sir : let me entreat you, whenever an 
opportunity shall occur, that you will justily my 
principles ou these points. 

" Believe mc, your sincere friend, 
"Newgale, \2 o'clock " Jobs Sreabes." 

at Night, July 13.* 



I now avail myself of the proi>er time and place 
for laying before my readers this paper, or rather 
this portion of the paper, written by John Sheares, 
and produced on the trial, and insert a copy of 
that document, as it was produced in court by the 
crown prosecutor. 

At the onset, I acknowledge that paper appears 
to me to be indefensible, considered as the delibe- 
rate act and emanation of a composed, untroubled 
mind. I furtlier admit, that the efforts of John 
Sheares to explain away its proscriptivc character, 
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on the ground of the difference between revengiiig 
& private wrong, and avenging national ones, are 
not satisfactory ; and that the line drawn between 
" private revenge and public vengeance," as to the 
difference between them, and the justiJiable cha- 
racter of the latter, in contradistinction to the 
criminal nature of the former, is one tvhicb cannot 
be sustained on moral groundn, though it may seem 
to derive a sanction from public opinion ; in legal 
language, in reference to the vindication of the laws, 
or in the craploymeut of force with regard to the 
chastisement of trcacberoua or rapacious enemies. 
Those who were the ministers of public vengeance, 
in 1797 and 1798, on many occasions gratified the 
feelings of their private revenge, under a colourable 
pretfxt of public necessity, by persecuting those 
who were opposed to their i-iews or int^^rests. "What 
distinction can be drawn between these forms of 
private and of public vindictiveness ? 

Before the impublished and unfinished scrawl 
which bears the name of " John Sheares' sanguinar}' 
Proclamation," is referred to, it will be well to glance 
at a published and deliberately-concocted procla- 
mation, bearing the name of James Napper Tandy, 
and stated to have been distributed hy him and 
others of his party, when he made his well-known 
descent on the coast at Rutland, in the county 
Donegal : — for violence of language, vindictiveness, 
and blood-breathing wickedness, I think it will be 
found to surpass any thing of the kind : — 
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' LIBERTY OR DEATH ! 



" Northeni Army 
of Avengers. 



" Head (^arlers, 
First Year of Irish Liberty. 



" GENERAL JAMES NAPPER TANDY TO HIS 
COUNTRYMEN ; 

" WuAT do 1 hear? The British Government 
have dared to speitk of concessions. Would you 
accept of them? Can you think of entering into 
a treaty with a British Minister? — a Minister, too, 
who has left yon at the mercy of an English sol- 
diery ; wlio laid your cities waste, and massacred 
inhumanly yonr best citizens ; a Minister, the 
bane of society and the scourge of mankind ? T 
hold, Irishmen ! he holds in his hands the olive of 
peace ! Beware ! his other hand lies concealvd, 
armed with a poignard. 

" No, Irishmen, no ; you shall not be the dupea 
of his base intrigues, XTnable to subdue yonr cou- 
rage, he attempts to seduce you; let his efforts be 
in vain. Horrid crimes have been perpetrated on 
your country : your friends have fallen a sacrifice to 
their devotion to your cause — their shadows are 
around you, and call aloud for vengeance ; it is yoor 
duty to avenge their death — it is your duty to strike, 
on their blood-cemented thrones, the murderers of 
your friends. Listen to no proposals. Irishmen ! 
Wage a war of extermination against your op- 
pressors — the war of hberty against tyranny — and 
liberty shall triumph.* J. N. Tanby." 

■ Sir Richaid Hiugravt'i Hiilory of llic Rebellion, Ap)iendii. 
p. 170. 
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The following paper is tbc portion of the docu- 
ment produced on the trial of the Sheares, by the 
crown prosecutor, found in the house of Henry 

Sheares, and written by his brother. 



nith a pen.] 



" Irishmen, 



[" Your coiintry is free ; all those monsters 
who usurped the Us government to oppress its people 
are in our hands, except such as have] 

" Your country is free, if you are about to be 
avenged. [Already] That vile government which lias 
so long and so cruelly oppressed you, is no more. 
Some of it's most Atrocious Monsters have already 
pwd the forfeit of their lives, & the rest are in our 
hands [waiting their fate] The National Flag, t/ie 
sacred Green, is at this moment flying over the ruins 
of Despotism, and that Capital, which a few hours 
past [was the scene] witnessed the debauchery the 
[machinations plots & crimes of your Tyrants is now 
the citadel of triumphant patriotism ^ virtue. Arise 
then, United Sons of Ireland ; Arise hke a great & 
powerful people, determined [to be] live free or die. 
Arm yourselves by every means in your power, and 
rush like bona on your foes. Conaider that [in dis- 
arming your enemy] for every aiemy you disarm, you 
arm a friend, and thus become doubly powerful. Id 
the cause of Liberty inaction is Cowardice, and the 
coward shall forfeit the property he has not the 
courage to protect : let his arms be seized and trans- 
ferred to those gallant [patriots] spirits who want 
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& wiU use them. Yes Irishmen, we swear by that 
etemnl Justice, in wliose cause you fight, that the 
brave patriot wlio survives tlie present glorious strug- 
gle and the family of him who has fallen or sliall Ml 
hereafter [fail] in it, shall receive ft'om the handa of 
a grateful nation an ample recompense out of [those 
funds] tkfU properly, which the crimes of our enemies 
[shall] have forfeited into it's hands, ^ his name 
[too] shall be inscribed on the ffreat national record 
of Irish revolution, aa a glorious example to all pos- 
terity, but we likewise swear to punish robbery mth 
death if infamy. 

" We also swear that we will never sheathe the 
sword until every [peasant] being in the covnlry is 
restored to those equal rights, which the God of 
Nature has given to all men ;~until an order of 
things shall be established, in wliich no superiority 
shall be acknowledged among the Citizens of Erin, 
but that [which] 0/ virtue & talent [shall entitle to]. 
[As for those degenerate Wretches who turn their 
Bworda ag^nst their Native Countrj', the national 
vengeance awaits them. Ijct them find no quarter 
unless they shall prove their repentance by speed- 
ily [deserting] exchanging [from the standard of 
Slavery for that of Freedom, under which Ih^r 
former errors may be buried ^ they [shall] way 
■hare the glory fe advantages [that await] due to 
the Patriot Bands of Ireland] . Rouae all the energies 
of your souls. Call forth all the merit 6f aSilitiei 
which a vicious Government consigned to obscurity, 
and under the conduct of your chosen leaders, march 
with a steady step to victory. Heed not the glare 
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of a [mercenary] hired Soldiery or aristocratic yeo- 
manry, they cannot stand the vigorous shock of free- 
men. [Close with them, Man to Man, and let them 
feel what vigour the cause of Freedom can] Their 
trappings & their arms will soon be your's, and the 
detested Government of England, to which we vow 
eternal hatred, shall learn that the treasures [she] it 
exhausts on [their mercenary] Us accoutered Slaves 
for the purpose of butchering Irishmen, shall but 
further enable us to turn their Swords on it's devoted 
head. 

" Attack them in every direction by day & by night. 
Avail yourselves of the natural advantages of your 
country, which are innumerable if with which you are 
better acquainted than they. WTiere you cannot 
oppose them m fidl force, constantly harrass their 
rear & their flanks, cut off their provisions & maga- 
zines, and prevent them na much as possible firom 
uniting their forces. Let whatever moments yon 
cannot [pa^s in] devote to flghting for your country. 



" Many of the military feel the love of Liberty glow 
within their breasts, & [are] have already [to] joined 
the National Standard, lleceive [those] with open 
arms such as shall fotlow so glarioas an example : tliey 
can render signal service to the cause of Freedom k 
shall be rewarded according to their deserts. But 
for the Wretch who turns his sword against hi« 
native Country, let the natioual vengeance be visited 
on him ; let bim find QO quarter. Two other crime* 
demand 
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be [devoted to] passed in teaming how to fight for 
it, or preparing the means of war .- for War, War 
aloiie must occupy every mind & every hand in Ire- 
land : xmtil it's long oppressed soil be purged of all 
it's enemies. 

" Vengeance, Irishmen, vengeance on your Op- 
pressors. Remember what thousands of your dearest 
friends have perished by their [murderous plots] 
merciless [I heir cntel^ orders. Remember their 
burnings, their rackings, their torturings, their mili- 
tary massacres, and their legal murders. Remem- 
ber Orr," 



Tliis violent and most infuriated production is the 
composition of a man phrenzied by political excite- 
ment. Before we pronounce it to be the production, 
however, of a man of a mind naturally malevolent, 
sanguinary and vindictive, we must take the mad- 
ness of the times into account ; and we should com- 
pare this document with some of the proclamations 
that preceded it on the other side, issued under cir- 
cumstances which admitted of more leisure for calm 
consideration. 

General Lake's proclamation may be too well 
known to need to be referred to. But those issued 
by persona of less notoriety, and whose threatened 
terrors were of a less extensive nature, it would be re- 
quisite to take under consideration. The following 
oue published in the Belfast newspapers, on the 11th 
of July, 1798, is a specimen of the documents to 
which I allude : — 
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"To THE Inhabitants or Bklfast. 

" Tliia is to give notice, that if any person is taken 
up by the patrols iifter ten o'clock, he will be fined 
five shillings, for tlie benefit of the poor. If the de- 
linquent is not able to pay five sliiUiugs, he will be 
brought to a drum-head ootirt-martial, and will re- 
ceive 100 lashes. James Dehham, 

" Colon el-commandant." * 

On the second of July, we find another notice 
pubtiBhed by order of the same colonel -commandant, 
calling on the inhabitants to deliver up, or take steps 
for the discoverj' of a prisoner of the name of Wil- 
liam Kean, who bad escaped from the provoBt, in the 
following terms ; — 

" And afaall it be found hereafter that said traitor 
has been concealed by any person or persons, or by 
the knowledge or connivance of any person or per- 
sons of this town and its neighbourhood, or that they, 
or any of them, have known of the place of his con- 
cealment, and shall not have given notice thereof to 
the commandant of this town, such person's house 
shall be burned, and the owner thereof hanged." 

It was little imagined — if the man luid been dis- 
covered who harboured Kcan, and walked with him 
arm-iu-arra to the quay, in the disguise of a sailor, 
when he was put on board a vessel for America, 
where he had the good fortune to arrive in safety — 
the colonel would have been under the painful neces- 
sity of burning the house of an Orangeman, and 
hanging a very worthy ultra-loyahst on this occasion, 
• Hiitory ofBrlfui, p. 191. 
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for such was the person who had the geueroaity to 
incur tliis risk, — for one of his pohtical euemies. 

If Mr. Grattan, in 1800, was justified in saying 
" I think now as I thought then, (1798,) that the 
treason of the minister against the liberties of the 
people, was infinitely worse than the rebellion of the 
people against the minister,"* we must conclude 
that there were acts committed, which were calculated 
to make " men feel more than they can reason," 
and to goad men of greater moderation than John 
Shearcs into madness. 

What was the feeling that prompted Lord Clare to 
attempt to involve Grattan in the guilty knowledge 
of a treasonable conspiracy, when he proposed to 
have his old pohtical opponent brought before the 
Council ? Which of the forms of deadly hatred 
did this act come under ? In Grattan's life by his 
son, it is distinctly stated such a proposition was 
made by the chancellor. 

Was it the public good, or personal animosity, that 
caused him to interpose between Lord Comwallis 
and his nephew, when one of the individuals for 
whom Bupphcation was made, the unfortunate Heniy 
Sheares, was held responsible for a paper, of the 
existence of which he was ignorant previously to his 
arrest? 

There is a distinction, indeed, between violence on 
paper and vindictiveness in action, and wliea the 
tatter assumes the mask of public zeal, the power of 
doing mischief to its opponents gives it an accumu- 
lative criminality. 

• Debale oa the tJnion, Frb. 14, 1800. 
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The culpability of the paper writteu by Jolm 
Slieares cannot be denied, and it ought not to be 
defended. But it would be a suppression of truth, 
that the above admission does not warrant, to with- 
hold the fact, that from every one of the surviving 
friends and acquaintances of John Sheares, whom 
I have communicated with and sought information 
from, respecting his character for humanity — the 
uniform reply to my enquiries was to this effect, 
that one of the most striking features in Ida cha- 
racter, was the exhibition of a uatural tenderness 
of disposition in all his private and social relations. 

When the apprehension of the other leaders drew 
him into the vortex of revolution, and he became a 
member of the new directorj' in the mouth of 
March, the afi'airs of the United Irishmen were in 
a desperate state; and it seemed all but madness, 
after Lord Edward Ktatgerald'a arrest, to proceed 
further in their plans. When they lost him, the 
" prestige" of their cause was gone. Nevertheless, 
those of their leaders who were at large, were still 
sanguine of success, and they prevailed on John 
Sheares to become the chief member of the direc- 
ton.-. It was at this period that the free-quarters 
system was in full force — that the nation was de- 
clared out of the king's peace, and the whole 
military force of the countrj' was let loose upon the 
people. During the short time the affairs of the 
lUiioii were committed to the chief guidance of 
John Sheares, his exertions were incessant. In 
fact, the labours be endured and the difficulties be 
encountered {in the words of Maria Steele), " over- 
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set hia mind." From the month of March he was 
no longer the same man, in his persona) appearaiicej 
manuers, or conversation. He was grave, thought- 
ful, and reserved — absent in discourse, and flurried 
in his demeanour. 

In this perturbed state of mind, he penned the 
scrawl which is called " his eanguiuary Procla- 
mation." It is impossible to say, in the many 
changes that composition had undergone, what de- 
finitive shape it would have assumed, bad it ever 
been completed for putting forth. But, as it exists, 
it is to be remembered tliat it is a garbled docu- 
ment, and ought not to he considered separately 
from those parts of it, which the dying man asserts 
were taken from it, and which were deemed by him 
essential to its true sense and meaning. In the few 
hours afibrded him for reflection, after his conviction, 
he seized the opportunity of disclaiming the san- 
guinary intentions ascribed to him. If I beUeved 
he was capable of acting on the sentiments of that 
paper, as they were interpreted by the attorney- 
general, no earthly motive would induce rae tn 
perform the task I have undertaken, in putting to- 
gether these memorials of )iim. On this subject, I 
have only one further observation to make, with 
regard to the implication of Henry Shearcis in llic 
knowledge and possession of this paper. 

[ have already adverted to the eridence of Jolui 
Sheares's old friend and associate, Mr. Casey : he 
speaks of him as one habitually earuest in truth. 
The love of truth was one of the prominent charac- 
teristics ascribed to him by Miss Steele. 
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On tlie application mnJe for the postponement of 1 
the trial, sn affidavit wna sworn to by the crown 
solicitor, Mr. Kemmis, stating that he believed the 
application was made for the purpose of delay. With 
that earnestness which Mr. Cesey ascribed to his 
venicity, he protested against the imputation : he 
said, " I am incapable of stating, even on my trial 
for my life, what I do not believe to be true." 

He did state on his trial, that tlie writing-box in 
which that paper was found, was his. It might be 
imagined, be inrurred all the danger arising from 
this admission, for the purpose of saving the life of a 
lieloved brother. 

But is it likely, in his laiit moments, disclosing all 
the secret feehiigs of his heart to his favourite sister, 
that he would deem it necessary to deceive her, 
" Heaven is my witness," he says, " how assiduously 
I sought to keep aloof, in any of my political con- 
eems, from him." 

Tlio following account of a conversation, previously 
to the trill], with both l)rolhers on the subject of this 
pai>er, I received from the sister of Mr. Hcury Fle- 
ming. Mr. Fleming was allowed to t-isit them at 
Kilmaiuham, and on one of those occasions, Henrj- 
Sheares told him, " that till the day of the arrest, he 
knew nothing of the paper that wna found in the 
desk. John uifonned Mr. Fleming, it was written 
by him on several scraps of pajK^r, on the previous 
evening, after his brother and Mra. Sheares had re- 
tired to rest, and he declared that several parts were 
not produced on the trial, which very much altered 
the sense of the document ; and had it been produced 
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in its iotegrity, it would iiave tended much to 
mitigate the violence of that part whicli alone was 
allowed to appear." 

He likewise mentioned a circumstance to Mr. 
Fleming, which though not connected with the 
subject of the paper, ought not to be omitted. He 
.said 1 " about au hour after his impriBoiuncnt in the 
Castle guardroom, the day of his arrest, Captain 
Armstrong ptud him a visit, and expressed great 
concern at seeing him in confinement, and readiness 
to he of any use to him. Hetalked about his papers, 
and said if he would entrust him with his keys, he 
would seek out any papers that might be of import- 
ance, and couvey them to any of his friends be might 
vivili them in the hands of, immediately ; or, if he 
thought there might be any iu his desk which might 
in any way criminate him, he would bring them 
away. For the first time, John Sheares said, the 
suspicion flashed across his mind that this man was 
not honest, and he declined to give his keys." 

In tlie report of the secret committee of the 
Commons, presented by Lord Castlereagh, the pre- 
paration of which was committed to his lordship, this 
paper is inserted in the Appendix, No. 20, and is 
licaded thus : " The following paper, found by Alder- 
man Aleiander in a box in the possetsion of Mr. 
Shearea." The object of tliis attempt to involve 
Henry Sheares, the elder brother, in the guilt of this 
document, is too wicked to be passed unnoticed. 

The judge who summed up the evidence on the 
trial, in commenting on that part of it relating to 
this document, said " it did not appear whose pro- 
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perty that writing-box waa, or to which of the 
prisoners the house belonged." But, with respect to 
Henry Shcares's knowledge of this paper, granting 
that he might have been cognizant of its existence, 
in the absence of all cridcnce of that fact, would an 
English jury in a case of treason, have convicted, on 
the discovery of such a document in the house of a 
prisoner, when that paper was proved to be in the hand- 
writing of another living under the same roof? In 
an English court of justice, would the judge have left 
the matter to their determination, as one admitting 
of any doubt ? — would he not have told them it waa 
no evidence against the prisoner? — unless, indeed, the 
general charge of conspiracy could be so clearly 
brought home to both the parties, that the p^)en 
found on one were clearly corroborative of the fact of 
the knowledge of it on the part of both. 

In the case of the elder Watson, a number of trea- 
sonable papers, miUtary plans, a drawing of the 
Tower, &c., were offered in evidence against the 
prisoner. The papers were in the handwriting of 
the younger Watson. Mr, Wetherall " objected to 
their being received, uidcss it could be shewn they 
were written by the elder Watson, or positively 
adopted by him, as they were not found in his poe- 



Lord EUeuborough said, " they might be evidence 
against the son though not against the father, unless 
in the furtherance of au object common to both." 

On other papers of a similar kind offered in evi- 
dence, Mr. Serjeant Copley contended, " that the 
present case, came precisely within the meaning of 
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Sydney's case. A book written by Mm, was found 
in his closet, unpublished ; that book was produced, 
but it was ruled that it could not be taken in evidence 
afaiust him, but only as a declaration of his political 
opinions. The present paper contaiued an opinion — 
on a military question — as the other did on a civil 
, and as far as evidence, was only speculative, 
never intended to be acted upon." 

Lord Ellenborough said : " The difference was 
evident between this case and Sidney's. The only 
qneation here was, to shew how it conduced to give 
effect to the plans and operations ot the prisoners. 
There was no proof that the paper had been circu- 
lated, or that it was intended to circulate any of 
them among the soldiers. The comrt, in a case like 
this, would lean to the prisoner. At present, in his 
opinion, the document was, unless more evidence was 
produced, too abstract to be received." 

The rest of the court agreed in this opinion, and 
the paper was rejected. 

How extraordinary a difference in the administra- 
tion, execution, and interpretation of the laws, in 
two countries supposed to enjoy the privileges of the 
same constitution ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The aolemnity aiid decorum with which the trials 
for high treason were conducted in England in 
those times, compared H-ith the summnry course 
of judicial proceedings, and the indecent haste with 
which sioiilar trials were hurried throngh in Ireland, 
form a striking contrast. The trial of John Ilorae 
Tooke, in 1 794, lasted 8l\ days. The trial of Thomas 
Hardy, lasted seven days. The trial of the Sheares, 
commenced on the 12th of July 1798, at ten o'clock, 
and it tennmated at eight o'clock the following 
morning. The court then adjourned till three 
o'clock, when sentence was pronounced ; and the 
next day, the 14th, the prisoners were executed ! 

These were, indeed, summary proceedings. At the 
trial, when the defence was gone into, the court, the 
jury, the council and the prisoners, were completely 
exhausted ; a few hours for repose, or rather recol- 
lection, were prayed for by the prisoners' council, but 
the inexorable Toler would hear of no delay. 

These things did not happen in the Middle Ages, 
nor in a Turkish province, but within the term of 
tive-and-forty years, iu the sister kingdom ! 
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PrevIouBly to trial, tlie Slieares had been confined 
ill Kilmainham jail; on their conrictiou tliey were 
sent to Newgate. In tlie inten-al between their 
euiiviction and sentence beiug passed upon them, 
Mr. Curran waa permitted to see tliem. The mo- 
ment lie entered their cell, John Sheares threw 
himself on his knees, cauglit hold of Mr. Cuiran's 
hand, and in the most earnest terms, implored of 
him to endeavour to obtain a remission of his 
brother's sentence. lie asked for no interference 
of his friends for himself; his only prayer was for 
the preservation of his brother's life. Ciirran de- 
scribed this interview, as one of the most heart- 
rending he had ever witnessed. Henry Sheares 
manifested, on this occasion, a state of mind which 
clearly shewed how unexpected the event had been 
to him, and bow unprepared he was to meet it. 

It was customary, at thia period, to report the 
wordii and actions of the unfortunate persons who 
were dehvered up to justice, to suffer its estreme 
penalty, as it suited the views of the dominant faction, 
to promote their objects, by throwii^ obloquy on 
their opponents. I speak not of the government, 
but of the faction which dominated in all its depart- 
toents. The war which Oran^ism waged, was with 
truth, as well as humanity. Some of the victims 
were made, in their last moments, to attribute their 
misfortunes to their creed; others, to implicate their 
clergy in their guilt. Coldough was made to re- 
pudiate the doctrine of his chujch, CUnch to have 
uttered among some uninteUigible words, the name 
of Harold, and this was a sufficient ground for sua- 
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pecting a priest of that iiamej and realizing that 
suspicion, ao far as the transportation of that clergy- 
man Buffi«Hl to effect that object. The Siieares 
were represented as cowards in tlieir deaths, as well 
as traitors ; as having offered to make disclosures, 
dishonoui-abte even to traitors, to save their lives. 
— Every lie that is likely to pass current with the 
]>ublic, must have a certain alloy of truth to give 
the colour of what it simulates, to its baseness. 

With respect to John Shcares, the imputation is 
without the slightest foundation. In regard to the 
offer to make disclosures, which, it is insinuated, 
would compromise their associates, the superstructure 
falsehood is raised upon a speck of truth. Aii offer 
had been made by Henry (in Ms letter to Sir Jonah 
Harrington,) " to lie under any terms," if the 
government would remit Ids sentence. All the 
other state prisoners who entered into a compact 
with government, likewise agreed to make disclo* 
sures ; they too, lay " under terms " which procured 
their liberation ; but they betrayed none of their 
associates : neither did Henry Sheares propose to 
betray Ids, and as for his brother, he made no pro- 
posal at all. Henry Shearca, indeed, httle expected 
the fate which awaited him ; he had not tlic least 
idea there was any thing in the evidence which 
could convict him. The verdict of guilty fell like a 
thunderbolt upon him. The thought of being torn 
from his dear wife and cliildrcn, of learing them 
fatherless, friendless and pennilesa, overwhehned his 
feelings. He was greatly moved at the moment of 
conviction, and at that of execution, he was un- 
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manned. In the opinion of Lord Clare, he was " a 
coward :" it was cowardice^ with that implacable 
person, for the doomed man to shudder at the pros- 
pect of an ignominious end, and the consequences of 
an attainder, at leaving a beloved wife in penury*, 
and six helpless children without bread. He was 
not, indeed, a roan of his brother's frame of mind. 
His proper sphere was the family circle, in wluch 
liis chief dcligiits were centred. His nattire did 
not fit him for the strife of parties, to lead other 
men, " to ride upon the storm and direct the 
whirlwind " of revolution. 

The bearing of John Sheares, from the time of his 
apprehension to the termination of his Bufferings, was 
that of II man whose mind was made up to his fate, 
and prepared to meet it. There was no foolhardy 
bravado in liis deportment, no unbecoming levity or 
obduracj' of feeling, manifested or atfccted by him. 
He spoke of his approaching fate to the officials of 
the prison, with calmness and resignation; and that 
coolness of determination and firmness of purpose, 
of which liis features were indicative, were manifested 
in hia conduct to the last, and on the most terrible 
of all occasions. 

If the reader ascribes this demeanour to a har- 
dened disposition, he need only peruse his letters to 
hia family, and contrast the fervid feelings of attach- 
meut to his " dear, dear, mother," — to " his beloved 
Julia," — to bis " darling Sally," — of ansiety about 
his " poor dear Harry," — of anguish of mind, border- 
ing on distraction, when his hopes for that brother's 
safety ie gone, with the cahn and unshaJieu mien with 
h5 
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which lie met liis fate. Those who were about him 
were no admirers of his political principles ; but some 
of them, still aurviviiip, admit that his bearing was 
that of a man who seemed worthy of a better fate. 

Mr. Buchanan, the British consul at New York, in- 
formed me that he was present at the trial and eiecu- 
tiou of the brothers. Mr, Buchanan belonged to the 
Dublin Ixiyal Cavalry corps, and was then on duty 
iu Green-street ; and it is unnecessary to say 
the sympathies of the military gentlemen of that 
corps were not much on the side of the Sheares. 
But Buchanan was not insensible to the sufferings of 
his fellow-ci-eatures, even while duty compelled him 
to assist ill his military capacity, at the frightfid 
scenes which marked the course of judicial ven- 
geance in those times, On one occasion, Buchanan 
had the humanity to afford an asylum in his house to 
a man of the name of Dennison, who claimed his 
protection. Tlie man's life was in jeopardy ; and he 
wn.s indebted to Bucbiman for it. Toler became 
acquainted with the circumstance, and he pressed 
Buchanan to gi^■e him np Xajuatice. But he refiised 
to do so : to use the words of this worthy man to mc, 
in relating Ihe circumstances, " I said, 'I would keep 
him on the Anib principle ; ' and I did not break faith 
with the fellow. I had saved many before, and 
served others of them since." He had obtained 
leave for Sampson to visit Ireland ; but it was given 
with some conditions which Sampson thought in- 
vidious, and he therefore did not aviul himself of it ; 
a former application had been made for him and 
refused. 
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At the trial, when Jolui Shearcs addressed the 
court on behalf of hia brother, Mr, Buchanau was 
present. " His voice," he says, " was firm — hia wortls 
were proiioiuiced with great clearnesa and distiiict- 
iiess — his language was eloqueut and most pathetic," 
The impression it made on Mr. Buchauau's luinil, 
was conveyed to me in these terms, " As long as 1 
live, I never sliall forget itl" He had been in- 
formed by Mr. T. Oolley Grattan, that tlic brothers 
had beeu to his father's bouse the preceding eveuing, 
and their motions, previous to their appreheniiion, 
muat have been watched, for Mr. Grattau's house was 
^«a^ched by the raihtary, as he supposed, in con- 
se(|ueuce of their visit to it, 

I have already adverted to I^ord Carletou, the chief 
Justice of the conimou pleas, who presided at the 
trial of the Shcares, being the townsman and one of 
the most intimate friends of their father. A very 
erroneous impression had gone abroad, at the period 
of their trial — that his lordship had been left the 
guardian of his friend's children, and this behef pre- 
vails to the present day. * 

* In tbv course of the miny enquitiei which it wu necetwry loc 
me to make, respecting tlie subjects of this memoir. I have been 
frequently perplexed and lurpriied, nl the miny inilances which 
L-ime ID my notice, of persona confoundiog their imprenioni of cir- 
cumtlancei from the relition of otbera, with iheir scliul knowledge 
of luelM, ol which they were petsanally cogniunt themselvei. 
Tbete itAtemenu. indeed, required very doie, and even laboriuuE 
invetligition. Il wu neceisory to ten ihcro by every kind of 
docuinenury evidence that could be depended on, and wai atiiin- 
able. I can conccienliouily itale, 1 bave spared no imulle lu gel 
iofomiation on ihcie malten IhiL could be relied on. 
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The error with regard to Lord Carleton, there ia 
reason to beliere, had much to do with the death of 
that excellent nobleman Lord Kilwarden, in 1803. 
The suniToni of those who took a part in that con- 
spiracy, attribute the mnrderoua attack, in the first 
inatancCj to the diabolical malice of a nifliati, in the 
ranks of the insurgents, whose brother had been 
capitally convicted before Lord Kilwarden. When 
his lordship's carriage was stopped in Thomas-street, 
on that fatal evening, on being smroimded by the in- 
surgents, he was recognized by the individual I have 
alluded to ; the general impression was, that the equi- 
page was that of the commander-in-chief. Tlie name of 
the latter, it is said, reached liis lonlship's ears, and 
he thought, his own name (and well might he have 
thought so! ) was one which the people had a right to 
respect — for he cried out to hia assailants, ■' Kilwar- ■ 
den, the chief justice!" At that moment he received 
the first pike-wound, from the hand of the ruffian who 
had recognized him. But the words "chief justice," 
were those only which were caught by the multitude, 
and they believed that the person who had fallen into 
their power, was Lord Carleton, the chief justice of 
the common pleu-i. The latter was particularly ob- 
noxious to the people, on account of his supposed 
relation to the Sheares; and, notwithstanding his 
obligations to their father, as the supposed guardian 
of his children, having presided at their trial. This 
was, and still is, the opinion of persons yet living, 
who witnessed Lord Kilwanien's death, and all the in- 
juries he received aubseijuent to the first wound, in- 
flicted by the person who had recognuied him, they 
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believed were occsBioued by the erroneous impression 
which geueraUy prevailed amongst those infurinted 
wretches, as to the victim who had fallen into their 
hands. Equnlly erroneous was the opinion so widely 
ditFused, that Lord Carleton was the guardiaa of 
Henry and John Sheares. 

On examining the will of the father of Henry 
and John Sheares, at the Prerogative Court, DubUn, 
I found no mention whatever made of Lord Carle- 
ton ; but the care of his children was committed to 
the kindness of " Ins dear friend, Richard, earl of 
Shannon" — and the particular charge entnisted to 
him waa, to see that unanimity and affection al- 
ways prevmled amongst them. 

How, then, could thoae even intimately acquainted 
with the sons, confound Lord Carleton with the 
Earl of Shannon ? " Richard Boyle, Eiirl of Shan- 
non, was created Bnron Carleton in England, in 
1786." There can be little doubt but that, in the 
strange confUsion of names and titles, which some- 
times get jumbled together in Irish genealogies, the 
Irish chief justice. Lord Carleton, waa confounded 
with the Earl of Sliannon, Baron Carleton of the 
EngUsh peerage. 

The account given by Sir Jonah Barriugton, of 
the efforts made by him with Lord Clare on behalf 
of Henry Sheares, and his views of the conduct of 
Lord Clare, and of the demeanour of the elder Sheares, 
with respect to the application to him, ai'e deserv- 
ing of attention. The motives of the place-hunting 
Sir Jonah, at the period of his WTiting this account 
(the publication of which he delayed for so many 
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years} in giviug a false folouriiig to the coudact of 
Lord Clare, and seeking to depreciate the cha- 
racters of persons so obnoxious to hira, are too 
evident to be mistaken. He gives his lordship 
credit for pruposiug to stay the execution, at the 
very time he well knew it was about to be carried 
into effect ; and sending him to Newgate, to make 
enquiries uf Henry Sheares aliout disclosures, in- 
stead of making liim (Sir Jonali) the bearer of 
instructiuna to the slierifl', to delay the execution 
pending these enquiries. He tells us, Lord Clare 
desired Kim to returu to him at the Castle ; and 
when ho does return, his lurdthip had taken eScc- 
tual measures to present the admission of Sir 
Jonah : — " orders had be<.-H ffiven, that nobody s/umid 
Ite admitted without a u.-ritten penimnon." Mr. 
Cooke likewise kept out of Sir Jouali's way. At 
length, when the time ivas past for prcsening the 
life of the unfortunate man, the secretary brought 
out au order for a respite to Sir Jonah. It is nut 
to be presumed, that a moment would have been 
lost by Sir Jonah in hurnt-ing to the gaol, to deliver 
Huch au order to the sherifls ; for, as to his anxious 
desire to preserve the life of Henry Sheares, there 
can be no doubt, — and when he arrives, tbe exe- 
cution is uvrr : the hangmau is holding up the 
head of his unfortunate firieud, Hetuy Sheares ! 

What an extraordinary proof Sir Jonah gives 
of Lord Clare's amiabibty, on the occasion of his 
showing to liim the letter of Henry Sheares : " He 
never saw him amiable before ;" " he was moved ;" 
" his heart yielded ;" Sir Jonah " improved on the 
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impression:" " He (Lord Clare) only said — 'What 
a coward be is !' " 

How does Sir Jonah's account of Lord Clare's 
presumed ignorance of the hour appointed for the 
execution, tally with the statements given in a Cork 
paper—of the sheriffs arriving at Newgate at 12 
o'clock ; of the application of the prisoners for a 
respite, " for at least one of them ;" of one of the 
sheritfs having the humanity to proceed to the 
Castle (where the council was then sitting) with the 
application ; of its being refused ; of a second delay 
being accorded by the sheriffs, to give time for an- 
other application to the government; aud of the 
reftiaa] of that one likewise? 

But there are proofs of Lord Clare's direct in- 
terference, to prevent the remission of the sentence 
on the part of Loi-d Comwallis, which place the 
conduct of his lordship, in the part he acted with 
Harrington, in a very odious light. In the intenal 
between the conviction and execution of the bro- 
thers, many efforts were made by their Irieuds, and 
seconded by the most powerful influence in various 
quarters, to obtain a remission of their sentence. 
The following particulars on the subject of these 
efforts, were communicated to me in writing by 
Maria Steele. Previously to my referring to her 
account, it is necessary to aUudc to a circumstance, 
to shew from what source the iuformation of that 
amiable lady was obtained, which is herein given. 

The nephew of Lord Comwallis, Horatio Com- 
wallis, a young gentleman of great promise, then 
serving with his regiment in Ireland, some time 
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previously to this periotl, had met Miss Steele in 
society. Tlie object of general adniiratjon, was soou 
cue of more than ordinary iuterest to Horatio 
Comwallis — in fact, he became strongly attached to 
her, and vas looked upon as the rival of John 
Sheares. The streugtli of this attachment can best 
he appreciated, by the influence which the subse- 
quent impediments to the rcalizatiou of his wishes 
had upon his health and spirits. It is not necessary 
for me to enter further on this subject, than to 
say, that Horatio Comwallis died iu England, about 
the year 1802 or 1803. Previously to the execution 
of the Sheares, at the urgent entreaty of Marin 
Steele, he interfered for them with his uncle, Lord 
Comwallis. His efforts on behalf of one of the 
brothers, whom he knew to be the devoted admirer 
of the same object who had won his own affections, 
may well be styled generous ; and with tlicse few 
explanatory remarks, I give this statement in the 
words of Maria Steele. 

" Long before conviction. Lord CornwaUis ex- 
pressed a strong desire to save their lives ; and said, 
he did not like that his first act here should be u 
sanguinary one. After tlie. conviction, when his 
nephew, Horatio CornwaUis (at the entreaty of a 
frieud of John Sheares, who liad also great influence 
over Horatio Comwalbs) knelt at his uncle's feet 
to implore his mercy, and was on the point of 
obtaining it — at that very moment Lord Clare, who 
was present, said, that if he failed in making this 
example, loyal men, who awaited his decision as a 
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test of what they were to expect from him, would 
withJiold their confidence, &c. All he said I do not 
now remember, thoug)i it was faithftilly repeated to 
me. Lord Cornwaliis's wishes were to save their 
lives, and send them out of Ireland, as other men 
were to be thus disposed of. Great efforts were 
also made by his family : Mrs. Shearea (Henry's 
wife} sat in a sedan chair, almost the whole of the 
13th of July, on Lord Clare's steps, and at length 
saw him, and fell at his feet, and clasped his knees 
— but she failed. Perhaps, he could not have saved 
them at that time. Horatio CornwaUis endeavoured 
to obtain an interview with his uncle, for Julia 
Sheares, but was prevented by Lord Clare's crea- 
tures, who at that time filled ttie court ; a memoriai 
was also delivered by }Iorace to his uncle — but the 
same powerful influence defeated it. The only 
friend he saw after conviction, besides one of his 
counsel, was Dr. Dobbin, h clei^yman of great 
worth, who had been his tutor at one time in 
college. He wrote three letters — to his mother, 
his sister, and one other person. He seemed indif- 
ferent to his own fate, but agonized at that of his 
brother. His speech in court, between conviction 
and sentence, espressed Ins real feelings. Lord 
Carleton, who was the judge on the trial, had been 
the particidar friend of the father of the Sheares. 
Previous to passing sentence, he made a pathetic 
address, in which he mentioned the regard and 
respect he had ever felt for both parents. His 
cousin, the late Oliver Carleton, told me that, on 
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his return home, after haiing passed sentence, he 
wept, and was obhged to go to bed." 

The sister of the Messrs, Hemiiig, the trienda 
and relatives of the Sheares, to whom I have already 
referred, as having given me many particulars re- 
specting the brothers, ha» communicated the follow- 
iog circumBtance of most mournful interest. 

" The Earl of Shannon was a relative aad inti- 
mate friend of old Mrs- Sheares, and the day of her 
son's execution, of which she was then ignorant, tua 
lordship went to see her ; a most melancholy scene, 
as may be supposed, occurred between them. She 
tJirew herself on her knees to implore his mediation 
for her younger son, at the time not knowing that 
her son Henry was impbcated or had been impri- 
soned, having been tokl that he had been advised to 
keep out of the way for some time, and was actually 
expecting him home that evening. The earl left the 
house, not being able to tell her they had been both 
executed that morning." 

Soon after Lord Shannon's departure, these dread- 
ful tidings were gradually broken to her, first of the 
execution of John, and subsequently of the appre- 
hension of her eldest son, and of his ultimate fate 
likewise. It was in the interval between the visit 
to her of Lord Shannon, when she was yet ignorant 
of the execution having taken place, and was eien 
expecting Henry's momentary return, and the final 
communication to her of his death, that it was feared 
her anguish of mind, would overpower her reason. 
The following lines, httle deserving, indeed, of the 
name of poetiT, have reference to that period of 
her extreme affliction. 



IKISHHEN. ' 

The Widow's Sons are dead and gone ; — 
And yet iihe thinks she has but lost. 
Her youngest and her fav'rice one, 
The child she loved and cherished most. 

They dare not tell her both are dead, 

But leave a hope that one survives ; 

And though they speak with doubt and dread, 

She clings to that last hope, and lives. 

She wonders why he keeps away, 
But by and bye, he will come home ; 
She talks of him. the live-long day. 
And asks, " Will Harry never come 7 " 

Ah Julia ! what a task was thine, 
To raise this hope, and feel with pain 
The light of peace would never shine 
Upon thy mother's heart again. 

Alas ! while thy afiecting tones 
Would sooth that mother's aching breast. 
With thine, de»ipair itself eommones. 
And grief must be its future guest. 

Still must thou bear the ceaseless cry — 
" Will Harry never, never come ? " 

T'were better thy responding u^ 

Should tell her he was in the tomb. 

But what no words of thine can speak. 
Thy drooping form and failing Etrength, 
The fading bloom upon thy cheek, 
Reveal to her sad soul at length. 
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'Tis not the calm of grief subdued, 
Has settled on that aged face ; 
The stillness there is like the mood 
Of madness stealing on apace. 

Unmindful of her former cares, 

The mourner sits in trance of thought, 

And gazes on the vacant chairs 

As if the Sons were there she sought. 

She weeps not though the scene is sad. 
The cheerful circle wrapped in gloom ; 
The house where all of late looked glad, 
No longer seems to her like home. 

The breath of summer brings no glow 
Of genial heat, or life to cheer 
The close of one long scene of woe. 
And brighten its last prospect here ! 

The wintry night is dark and drear, 
But deeper gloom its pall has spread 
On that lone Mother's heart, for there 
Life's fondest, proudest hope, lies dead. 

Oh ! why cannot the breaking heart. 
To struggle with such anguish cease. 
And drooping life at once depart, 
When thus bereft of all its peace ? 

We seem to know not why the best 
Of hulnan beings should abide 
The direst evils, while the least 
And last in worth, are left untried ? 
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That every purpose of our God 

Is wise and good : — come weul or woe, 

The best aie better by his rod. 

Tlie following !a the accxmat of Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, referred to in the preceding pagea : — 

"The removal of the troops into the camps of 
Laughlinston, gave rise to one of the most melancholy 
episodes of this history. At Laughlinston (seven 
miles from Dublin), some thousand men, mostly 
Irish militia, were eneamped by Lord Carhamptoii. 
The United Irishmen sent emissaries to thecapip; 
and disaffection was rapidly proceeding amongst the 
troops. It was disclosed to government by a Captain 
Armstrong, of the King's County Militia, who also 
did what his feelings should have imperatively pro- 
hibited. He was prevailed on at the Castle to in- 
gratiate himself as a brother conspirator amongst the 
higher classes of the conspirators ; and to gain proofs 
of their guilt through their confidence in his fidelity. 
He was induced to become evidence, even to death, 
against those whose culpability he liad encouraged, 
and attend to execution the verj- gentlemen whom he 
made victims to their confidence iu his integrity. 

"Of Mr, Reynolds and hia brother conspirator, 
Armstrong, the former had been disaffected, and 
might have informed — at least, under the semblance 
of compunction. He was in humble life ; the United 
Irishmen had first seduced him into their society, and 
he became terrified at its consequences. Captain 
Armstrong wormed himself into the confidence of the 
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rebels, with the design of betraying them : his 
treachery was pre-organized ; and he proved himself 
as competent a conspirator as those whom he had 
made his victims. He had the honour of an officer, 
and the integrity of a gentleman to sustain ; yet he 
deliberately sacrificed both, and saw two gentlemen 
executed by his treachery. 

" Mr. Henry and John Sheares were of the Irish 
bar, and of a respectable family. Henry, the elder, 
had a competent fortune, and was an excellent do- 
mestic character, with a most amiable family ; he had 
received a university education, but was not possessed 
of talents — ^plain and friendly, occasionally warm 
— generally credulous — and always full of prejudices 
— his mind was never strong enough to resist his 
feelings ; and though unexceptionable in character, 
he had neither capacitj^ firmness, nor discretion, for 
a public life. Personally, he was not remarkable, 
except that a mark of red wine covered his left cheek. 
The younger brother, John, was tall, fair, handsome, 
and of gentlemanly address. His countenance was 
sensible, and firm to inflexibility ; but not amiable, 
and far from prepossessing. He was well educated, 
but mistook the phrases of republicanism for a power 
of writing in its defence, and of being a leader in its 
cause. With many qualities of a tyrant, and with 
much more talent than his brother, he guided him at 
his discretion, and finally led him to his destruction. 
They were inseparable as brothers, and were united 
by an almost unparalleled attachment. 

" Mr. John Sheares, upon the arrest of the other 
dictators, became one of the executive directory of 
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the United Irishmen, and, aa a necessary conse- 
quence, Henry was a participator in the treason, and 
aided in procuring emissaries to seduce the troops at 
Laughlinston. There Captain Armstrong became 
acqufunted with the two brothers — pledged to them 
lus triendship — persuaded them he would seduce his 
regiment — gained their implicit confidence — faith- 
fully fuliilled the counterplot — deiiaed several secret 
meetings — and worked up sufficient guilt to sacrifice 
the lives of both. They were arrested — tried — on 
his eWdence convicted, and were hanged and be- 
headed in the &out of Newgate. They came hand- 
in-hand to the scaffold : Henry died without firm- 
ness — the brother met his death with sufficient 
fortitude. This was one of the most interesting trials 
in Ireland. Henrj- might have been pardoned ; but 
it was impossible to mitigate the fate of the brotlier.* 
" It is only justice to Lord Clare, to record an 
iucident which proves that he was susceptible of 
humane feelings, and which often led me to believe, 
that his nature might have beeu noble, had not 
every compuuctious visiting been absorbed by that 
ambition, the final disappointment of which, at lust, 
caused his death. 

• " There never w»» ■ loori! sfTi'ciing piciure of a feeble, agonijrd 
miod, It ihe ■pproBcli of ■ Tioleni dcoih, ihin in lliF Bniiexpcl foc- 
limile. Had bul ihree houn brcn granled for (he unhappy culpril'i 
prep*ratian for hit fale, he would haie been TMpiud. Loril Clare 
«ru diapoied to acl wilh great humanity tonarda ihia amiable but 
tniiguiiled man, having ditcoveted that be wui utterly ignorant of 
Ihe languiaary proclamation, wliich wai found in hit iccretaire — he 
had never seen ii."— Mi'moira of the Irith Union, by Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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" By some unfortunate delay, a letter of Heniy 
Shearcs was not delivered to rae til! eleven o'clock, 
on the morning after the trial. I immediately waited 
ou Lord Clare ; he read it with great attentioa ; 
I 8a«' he was moved, his heart jnelded. I improved 
on the impression ; he only said, ' What a coward 
he is! but what can we do?' — he paused — 'John 
Sheares cannot be spared. Do you think Heniy 
can say anything, or make any species of discovery, 
which can authorize the Lord Lieutenant in making 
a distinction between them?— if so, Hcurj' may be 
reprieved.' He read the letter again, and was 
obviously affected. I had never seen him amiable 
before. ' Go,' stud he, ' to the prison, sec Henry 
Sheares, ask him this question and return to me at 
Cooke's office.' I lost no time; but I found on my 
arrival, that orders had been given, that nobody 
should be admitted without a written permission. 
I returned to the Castle, they were all at council. 
Cooke was not at his office ; I was delayed. At length 
the secretary returned, gave rae the order, I hastened 
to Newj^ite and arrived at the lery moment the 
executioner was holduig up the head of my friend, 
and saying ' Here is the head of a traitor t ' " 

Letter from Counsellor Henry Sheares, to Sir 
Jonah Barrington, a few hours before his execution. 

" Mv DCABEST PrIEVD, 

" The dreadful die is east; fly, I beseech you, to 
the Chancellor, and save a man whose fate will kill 
his family. Oh ! my dearest friend, my whole de- 
pendence is on you. Tell the Lord Chancellor, I 
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will pray for him for ever, and that the government 
shall ever find me what they wiah. Oh 1 my family, 
my wife, my cliil<lren, my mother ; go to them, let 
them throw themselves at the Chancellor's and Lord 
Shannon's feet. Those papers which were found in 
my office have mined me; you know, my dear friend ! 
I had nothing to do with them ; you know I never 
was an advocate for violence or blood. 1 have been 
duped, misled, deceived, but with aU the wishes 
uid intentions to do good. My principles were 
never for violence, my nature is soft to a fault, my 
whole happiness is centred in ray beloved, my adored 
family; with them I will go to America, if the 
government «iU allow me, or I will stay here and be 
the moat zealous friend they have. Tell the Lord 
Chancellor, I depend upon the goodness of his 
nature ; that I will atone for what is past, by a life, 
regular, temperate and domestic. Oh t speak to him 
of my poor wretched family, my distracted wife, and 
my helpless children; snatch them from the dreadful 
horrors which await them, and save the life of your 
truest friend. I will lie under any conditions the 
government may chuae to impose on me, if they will 
but restore me to my family. Desire my mother to 
go to Lord Shannon immediately, and my wife to 
the Lord Chancellor. We are to receive sentence at 
three o'clock. Fly, I beseech you, and save a man, 
who will never cease to pray for you, to serve you. 

" Let me hear from yon, my dear fellow, as quick 
as possible. 

" God bless yon, 

" Newgate, 8 o'clock." 
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Comments are needless on the preceding state- 
ment. The efforts of Sir Jonah Barringtou to give 
a favourable impression of Lord Clare's conduct on 
this occasion, are as unsuccessful as his own exertions 
proved in behalf of liis unfortunate friend. 

In the " New Cork Evening Post," one of the 
iiscf ndancy journals of that time, of 23rd July, 1 798, 
the following account is given of the execution of the 
brothel's. At twelve o'clock, the time appointed for 
the execution, " when the slteriffs arriied, the pri- 
soners entreated them to be the bearers of a suppli- 
cation to government for a sljort respite, in considcr- 
tion of which, they offered to make the most useful 
discoveries. This message being carried to the 
Castle, government being already possessed of com- 
plete informatioa of every thing which the Shearcs 
could discover, refused to grant the respite, Upon 
this refusal, a new supplication was made, in the 
most abject terms, entreating a respite till Monday, 
for at letut one of them. Of this message, the sheriffs 
were humane enough to be also the bearers, but re- 
turned with a second refusal. At this repeated dis- 
appointment, the prUonera were most dreadfully 
shaken ; but upon being directed to prepare for 
death, made a sudden and short effort by mutual 
encouragement to rouse themselves. In the interval 
between the reply to their last message and the 
esecution, the clerical gentleman who attended, 
continued to exhort them to full rejtcntance and 
disclosure of their crimes. Henry declared that his 
object was reform, and that he never had intended 
to excite iudiscriminate massacre. John made the 
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sumc declaration, and said, I hope this csample will 
have tlie effect it is intended to have. I fear it will 
not. Goverameut little know whom they ought to 
execute. The Reverend Mr. Gamble, alarmed at the 
uncharitable tendency of these words, asked if they 
died in charity with all men ? They replied that they 
did. While the exeoilioner was fitting the rope, he, 
by some awkwardness, pressed ike neck of Henry 
Sheares, who, with a degree of asperity and violence 
ill-suited to his situation, cried out ' D — n you, yon 
scoundrel, do you mcau to strangle me before my 
time?' They requested that they might not con- 
tinue long exposed to the gaze of the multitude; 
and having each an halter fixed round his neck and 
a cap drawn over his face, holding by each other's 
hand, they tottered out upon the platform in front 
of the prison. In making the rope fast tvilhin, John 
S/ieares was hauled up to the block of the tackle, and 
continued nearly a minute suspended alone before the 
platform fell. It did faU, and instantly both were 
suspended. After hanging about twenty minutes, 
they were, at a quarter after three o'clock, let down 
into the street, when the hangman separated their 
heads from their bodies, and taking the heads* seve- 
rally up, proclaimed ' Behold the head of a tnutor !' 
In the evening, the trunks and heads were taken 
away in two shells, provided by a respectable 
gentleman, unhappily connected with one of the 
brothers," t 

In the interval between conviction and execution, 

• ThU p«rt of Ihe itatcment is ineom-cl- 
t The peraoa alluded to m\ Mr. PrsnL NctUIc, by whom tlieir 
remaini »ete interred.— H, R. M. 
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tlic Reverend Dr. Dobbin was unremitting in his 
attention to the prisoners. Both of them availed 
tlicniselvea of his pious servicea, and that good man 
invariably spoke of their demeanour as being such B» 
befitted their awful situation. 

I have been recently informed by the sister of 
Maria Strelc, who was more intimately acquainted 
with Henry Shearcs than with his brother ; that in all 
her intercourse with him " she never heard an obser- 
vation from his lips of an irrehgions tendency." She 
believed him to be " a moral man, and in his family 
relation irreproachable as a husband and father." 

It was the cruel custom of those times, to make 
the estreme rigour of the law as terrible as possible 
to its victims. Their friends were seldom permitted 
to see them. Whoever has perused the life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, will have noticed the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the immediate members of his 
lordship's family, to obtain a private interview with 
the dj-ing man, and the rigour of that regulation 
being only relaxed by the exertions in their behalf, of 
the most powerful influence, when that noble being 
wjis in the agony of death. 

In the case of the Sheares, no member of their 
family was allowed to see them. 

On Saturday, at midday, they were conducted 
from their cells to the room adjoining the place of 
execution. There, ea they had done in the dock, 
when their doom was scaled, they elapsed each other 
in their arms, and for some minutes the unfortunate 
Henry seemed utterly stupefied and appalled at the 
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frightful spectacle before him. He rallied sufficiently 
to disclaim the saD^uiDsry inteutioiu imputed to 
him, as John had done, and while still clinging to 
the latter, he was pushed out on the platform band- 
in-hand with his brother. No riolence was requisite 
to bring the other victim to the scafl'old ; his only 
fears were for that dear brother, whose death he re- 
proached himself with being the cause of. The last 
words of John Shearea were — " I forgive the world 
as I expect to be forgiven." * The brothers died as 
they had lived, " haud-in-hand." In life and death 
they were indeed United Brothers. 

After the mutilation of their bodies (that remnant 
of the judicial barbarism of former times), had 
aSbrded the requisite satisfaction to offended justice, 
their remains were borne to the same place of burial, 
and deposited in one of the vaults of St. Michan's 
Church. 

A small party of the Ihiblin Loyal Cavalry at- 
tended as a guard at the execution. The number 
of spectators was incalculable. 

The unnecessary cnielties inflicted by the exe- 
cutioner ou both brothers, previously to their being 
launched into eternity — but especially the barbarity 
practised ou the younger, as detailed in the preced- 
ing account, which is gi^en by those most hostile to 
them, tliere is too much reason to beheve, were not 
to be ascribed to the " awkwardness" which is 
aligned as a reason for )>art of the unnecessary 
violence practised on the elder brother. The 
* Hiitory of llii Rcbcllian hy Churlei Jackson, p. 6S. 
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amount of Tiolence done to the other, forty-four 
years after the event, remains still visible on the 
face and head of John Shearcs. 

In the church-yard of St. Michan's, the remains 
of some of their former friends and associates are 
interred* — those of Bond, and of Dr. William Jack- 
son, whose funeral the Sheares had attended in 
1795, and who, for so doing, had incurred the 
displeasure of Lord Fitzgibbon. 

There is some peculiarity in the soil of this place 
of burial, as well as in the atmosphere of the vaults 
beneath the church of St. Michan's, the tendency 
of which is to resist decomposition, and to keep the 
dead bodiea, especially those deposited in the vaults, 
in a state of presentation the most c.ttraordinaiy 
that has come to my knowledge in any country, 
with the exception of a cemetery in the Island of 
Sicily, where the same process of embalming, na- 
turally effected, has gone on for centuries. 

Bodies, which have been interred for upwards of 
H century, in St. Michan's, are to be still seen in 
the vaults, in a state of preservation as perfect as 

• The lombclone over die grave of JackBoa benrs the following 
iDKription ; — 

" Undemeiih this Slib are inlened ibe Remain* 

of ihe Hev, Wittux jACKton, 

Who died the 30ih of April, VSi.- 

Tht ijiicription on llie stone over Bond's grave is in the fallowing 

" Sacred to tlie Memory 

of 

Oliver Bond, who died Hie 6th December, 179S, 

In the STih Year of his Age. 

The DobleM work of Cod 'i la Honeit Mao." 
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tlint of the exsiccated ramumies of tbe liumblcr 
classes of the Egyptians, wliich were prcsenctl by 
a less expensive process of embalming than that 
used for persons of distinction. 

In this dry and shrivelled state, the integimients 
remain perfect, the features preserve their character, 
the hair undergoes no alteration, and the limbs, 
cren, in some degree, retain their shape. One of 
these bodies, " whose antiquity is of an ancient 
date," for the tenants of European sepulchres, is 
still existing in the same vault in which the Sheares' 
remains are interred : the remains are those of a 
person, in former time renowned for her piety — 
a member of a rehgious comraumty — of the name 
of Crookshank. Some sixty or seventy years ago, 
the wonder-working effects produced by this good 
lady's remains, used to bring vast numbers of visit- 
ants to her tomb — till the spirit of whiskey unfor- 
tunately mingled a little too much with the spirit 
of veneration for the virtues of the nun, and the 
rudiments of a fine "pattern" were spoiled by the 
intervention of the authorities. Poor Miss Crook- 
shank's relics, from that period till about the year 
1816, when I first saw them, were visited only by 
curious boys and scientific gentlemen. In the 
mouth of February in the present year, after a 
lapse of twenty-six years, I found the remains of 
the nun removed from the place where they were 
originally deposited, as likewise those of John and 
Henry Sheares, and deposited in what is called the 
parish vault. Up to the time of the removal, which 
took place some five or six years ago, the remains 
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continued, I waa informed, in the aame perfect state 
in which they have been long known to exist- But 
the exposure to the air, consequent to the removal 
of her remains, and those of tlie Slicares on the 
same occasion, had proved injurious to them, and 
to the latter especially. 

When I first saw the remains of the Sheares, 
about twenty-six years ago, I was accompanied to St, 
Michan's by a schoolfellow, of the name of Blake. 
When I visited the place in the month of January 
last, the some companion was with me likewise on 
that occasion. I found the remains of the Sheares 
in a state of dissolution. The features were no 
longer discernible ; the coffins even had mouldered 
away, after the exposure to the external air, on their 
removal from an adjoining vault. On examining 
the head of the body described as that of John 
Sheares, I was surprised to find the head was that 
of a person extremely aged, the sutures entirely 
obliterated, and the alveolar processes quite worn 
down. " 1 swd to the sexton — " This is not the 
head of John Sheares :" he replied that it " could be 
no other's." 

For some days subsequently to this visit to the 
place of interment of the Sheares, the circtunstances 
connected with it were uppermost in my mind, and 
were s)iokeu of to several persons. At length, I 
received a communication from a gentleman well 
known in the city of Dublin, which removed all 
iloubt as to the correctness of the opinion I had 
expressed, with respect to the head shewn with the 
remains of John Sheares. 
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This gentleman informed mc that, when a mere 
boy, About twenty years ago, he went with some other 
lads of hU own age, to see the remains of the 
She^res. The idea had come into his miud, to take 
away the head of John Shcares, whom he )iad often 
lieard spoken of with cntliusiasm by one of his 
companions, a young fellow of rather democratic 
sentiments — and, it was added, of the Roman Ca- 
tholic rchgion — [my informant was of neither one 
nor the other.] He took a boy with him into the 
vault, whom he had seen in the church-yard, and 
promised to reward him if he carried away the head 
unperceived. 

The head was attached to the body by a strip of 
the integuments of the back part of the neck. The 
hoy was supphed with a penknife, and tlie liend was 
removed and carried home to the person's house, 
where it had remMned for the last twenty years. 
This gentleman told me he liad often regretted 
taking it ; and as he knew that I was interested in 
matters appertaining to the Slieares, I might have it. 
I wiUingly accepted the offer, on condition of doing 
with it what might seem best to me, and it was sent 
to me the day following. It waa in the state pre- 
cisely in which I had seen it twenty-six years ago, 
as perfect as any New Zealand or Egyptian head of 
the inferior class of mummies. The head was finely 
formed, but the expression of the face — that of the 
most frightful agony. The mark of very violent in- 
juries, done during life to the right eye and nose, 
were particularly apparent; the very indentation 
round the neck, firom the pressure of the rope, was 
N 5 
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visible ; and there was no uijury to the cervical v 
lebrje occasioned by any instrument — iu fart, the 
licad had not been entirely separated from tbe body 
at the time of execution. 

The marks of violence on the face, there can be 
little doubt, were occasioned by the barbarous act 
committed by the executioner, before he was launched 
into etemitj', aa described in the Cork paper. The 
circumstance of the bead having been found attached 
to the body at the time of its removal, is connected 
with a matter somewhat singular. I may observe, 
that the head thus sbghtly attached to the trunk, 
was seen by Mr. William H. Curran, about twenty- 
one yearn ago. John Sheares, after senteuce was 
pronounced on him, in order to prevent or put some 
difficulty in the way of the executioner holding up 
bis head pursuant to the sentence, after execution, 
hatl his hair cut close, and the act had the effect he 
iutended ; for though the barbarous ceremony of 
cutting through the neck was performed, the head 
was not separated from the body. Harrington saw 
the executioner holding up the head of his friend 
(Henry) on his arrival, but he makes no mention of 
the same being done with John's. 

The hair on the head, as it was when sent to me, 
was of a light brown colour ; and was cut, or rather 
clipped, extremely short. 

In the latter end of Januarj', 1842, having obtained 
the necessary permission from the clergyman of S 
Michan's church, the remains of the Sheares were 
placed in coffins of lead, and the beat Irish oak that 
could he procured for them, in the presence of one 
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who bad been in bis young days a member of the 
same society to which they belonged, and of two other 
individuals. 

The head of which I have spoken was placed with 
the remains of John Shcares, a plaster cast of it 
having been previously taken, which ia now in the 
possession of Mr. Donovan, a London phrenologist. 

The two coffins were laid side by side ; and ho far, 
I trust, the possibility is prevented of their remains 
being disturbed in future. 

The remains of Mr. Samuel Rosborough, a man 
once of some notoriety in Dublin ; and likewise 
tliose of the nun, Miss Crooksbank, semi-ca- 
nonized nearly a century ago in the minds of 
thousands of her catholic fellow-citizens, are depo- 
sited in the same vault with those of Henry and 
John Shearcs. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



In the letter of John Shearea to his sister Julia, 
two days previously to his elocution, two subjects 
are touched upon, of a nature which it is not the 
least unpleasant part of tlie taak 1 have undertaken 
to notice. In the prayer he offers up for that " dear 
mother" he speaks of, with so much tihal tenderness, 
it is painful to find expressions, which can leave no 
doubt of the uncertainty of his mind, and unfixed- 
ness of his opinions on religious subjects. The 
baneful influence of I'Vench philosophy, had been 
fatal to his belief in Revelation; the crimes which 
were committed in his times in the name of religion, 
as well as of bberty, he, like too many of his asso- 
ciates, who, hurried away by their feelings, or dazzled 
by the meteor lights of a specious philosophy, in the 
turmoil of passing events, or of busy pursuits, jumped 
at conclusions, on matters newly considered and 
perhaps hitherto too foreign to their habits, or the 
worldly claims on their attention to reflect on. The 
truths of rebgion became involved in their minda, in 
the abuses committed in its name. The first war- 
cry of republicanism in France, was " The crimes of 
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the Clergy ;" tlie ears of this ill-fated young man, 
had been familiarized to the outcry of that time ; 
and those who think they are promoting the cause of 
true rcUgiou, by familiarizing the public ear with 
denunciations against the ministers of a chnstian 
creed, of any denomination, would do well to con- 
sider the never-fading tendency of such a course 
to damage religion itself, while they imagine they 
are only bringing the ministers of that one denomi- 
nation into disrepute. 

In all matters of opinion, and maintenance of 
opinion, there ia no maxim more true, than that 
" violence begets Wolence j" its reaction is not only 
in)urious to its employer, but to the cause which is 
intended, or more frequently pretended, to be pro- 
moted by it. In deaUng with error, the weapons of 
its votaries, or victims, are the worst that can be 
employed ; falsehood has need of violence, but truth 
has not. Invective brings no conviction home to 
misguided, or mistaken men, and it behoves us to 
bear in mind the fate of Tertullian, wlicu in reproving 
eiTor, we mingle with our zeal, in defence of truth, 
the bitterneaa of an ascetic spirit. 

In speaking of those that have fallen into error, 
and have been called before that tribunal, which is 
all competent to pronounce upon it, we may lament 
its blindness, but we must remember, there ia but 
One "Searcher of hearts," and to Him alone, man is 
accountable for his belief. 

So long as his conduct in relation to society, is 
uninfluenced by the error of his religious opinions; 
so long as he seeks not to propagate those opiniotu 



to the public scandal, or the prejudice of the weak, 
the ignorant, or unexperienced, he is no more ac- 
countable to man, for the form of his creed, than he 
is for the colour of his face. 

I trust, I may be pardoned for making these ob- 
servations, however common-place they may seem, 
and if I have explained my sentiments, the religious 
opinions of John Shearea, can derive no support or 
encouragement from my admission of their having 
been unfortunately entertained by him. 

That they were sincerely entertained, I have no 
doubt ; that solemn appeal to the Supreme Being, for 
his wretched mother, in the last moments of his life, 
cannot be mistaken for the atfeetation of aught he did 
not feel. There is no mockery with God, and he 
knew he was then about to appear before His 
throne. 

If the errors of hia opinions were grievous, most 
grievously did he suffer for them, even in this world. 

In the early part of the year 1798, his long and 
ardent attachment to Maria Steele, was formally 
made known by him, to the mother of that yoimg 
lady. His intention, if his proposal was accepted, 
was to go to America, and follow his profession 
there. Mrs. Steele was partial to him and fond of 
hia society. * In fact she treated him as a sou, and 

• The foltowing lilllp anecdole. relnred lo me by Miii Steele, will 
■liew Lhe kind of lenni John Shearea was on nilh Mr». Steele. He 
culled one mamin^ and round Mrs. Steele ciunliiing a neo bonnet. 
She wsinat plr.'!i£td willi the fasliiono[it,flnd snid, it wai h "nonien- 
sical shape, there was no letiEe in it." John SheBrca differed nilh 
her in opinion nboul it, he placed it on her head, and (lid, " Nov, I 
hope there ii some icnH in il," 
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frequently used a mother's pri\-ilege, in her iidmoni> 
tiona on the subject of his religious sentiments. 
The importance she attached to this subject, and her 
opinion of its influence in relation to her daughter's 
happiness, induced her to refuse her consent to the 
marriage, and no efforts on his part eould change 
her resolution. 

The disappointment (^ his hopes was seveardy felt 
by him, and there can he little doubt, it had a fatal 
influence on his fiiture conduct: the excitement of 
politieal pursuits from that time seemed to have 
been had rccoiu-se to, as if to give a new turn to his 
thoughts, and unfortunately they became concen- 
trated on these subjects.* 

The other part of his letter to his sister, which 1 
have to notice with reluctance, is that wherein he 
commits the child he calls " his Uttlc Louisa" to the 
chai^ of his kind sister. The station in society of 
the mother of this child, was above that of the lower 
orders ; she was a person of some education, and had 
been respectably brought up. John Shearea be- 
came connected with her about 1791 ; she went by 
the name of Mrs. White. The child, Louisa, was 

* The lady of vhom I have h> frequently bid occuiao to laolce 
mention in lU* Memoir, u the frirnd of John Shearea, the object of 
hU afleeliDni, wu indeed eminently quslilled to vin the admiratian 
ofoiieoThii intelleclunl nnd literary taste. A more highly-gined. 
amiable and noble-minded lady, it vould be difficult to meet witli. 
In the circle in which ehe moved, ihe mil be long retnembered, and 
by ihoie at leail who were acquainted with her, thii poor tribute to 
her nemory will qdI be unacc epiabte. She died in Dublin, the 3l«t 
tf Auguat, 1S41, and tec rema m were inicrred with those of her 
moihcr, in one of tie vauliiof St. Oeorge'a Church. 
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seven or eight yenrs of age at the time of her fatlter's 
death. John states in Ids letter, that his brother 
wished him to have the child in his house, and for 
the very proper reasous assigned therein, that 
proposal yrBS declined. She had been placed under 
the care of a lady who kept a school at Bray, and at 
her father's deflth his wishes with respect to her had 
been inlAUed to the letter, by his most amiable and 
affectionate sister, one of the most generous, kind- 
hearted, and gentle of human beings. She devoted 
her scanty means to the education of this child, and, 
at a proper age, placed her iii a ' magazin de modes ' 
at Bath, to acquire a knowledge of that business. 
Subsequently, she was sent to & similar establishment, 
iu Henrietta-street, Covent Gfu-den, and aiter re- 
maining there for some time, at the death of old 
Mrs. Sheares, she accompanied her aunt to Cork, 
where she was again placed in the line of business 
to wliich she was brought up. 

The old and fiuthful friend of the Shearos, " the 
worthy Charles Coghlan," was then residing in Cork 
— he had two children, a son and a daughter — the 
latter married to a Mr. Boden. The intimacy be- 
tween his family and the surnving relations of his 
former friends, led to the union of his son with the 
daughter of John Sheares, This marriage proved an 
unhappy one for her. The short and sad account of 
it is best given in the words of a gentleman inti- 
mately acquainted with the family of the husband, 
and now one of the most distinguished dtiaens of 
Cork ; — " Louisa Sheares wa^ handiome, indeed 
beautiful, and well-educated. The man she married 
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was in no respect like his worthy father. He was 
dissipated, and addicted to low and vicious habits, 
imd therefore the raarringe proved unfortunate ; after 
two years they aepamted. They had had one child, 
a daughter; and on Mrs. Coghlan's leaving Ireland, 
the child was taken charge of by her husband's 
father. The husband, following up his disaipated 
courses, terminated in a short time his unfortunate 
career. 

" The daughter, who was left in the charge of the 
paternal grandfather, grew to womanhood — the per- 
fection, certainly, of feminine beanty. She is now 
the wife of a clergyman of the established chnreh — a 
treasure to her husband, and an object of esteem 
and respect to all who know her," 

Mrs. Coghlan went on the stage in England, Jirst, 
I believe in Lirerpool, under the uameof Whyte, and 
subsequently was engaged in one of the minor 
theatres in London. Her career was not fortunate. 
She returned to Ireland about the year 1828, after 
a absence of six or seven years, and died in Ihiblin 
shortly after her return ; she was visited in her last 
illness by Mrs. Henry Sheares. 

Henry Sheares left six cliildren, four by his first 
wife — Henry, Richani, Alicia, and Jane ; two by his 
second wife, Garrett and Mary. His eldest son was 
sent to India, at the age of fourteen ; obtained a com- 
mission in the Companj*'H scn-icc, and distinguished 
himself in action on several occasions; he rose to 
the rank of captain when he was only eighteen years 
of age. His relative, the sister of the Messrs. Flem- 
ing, speaks of him as a fine young man of great 
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promise. He died in India of fever, before he had 
attaiiied his nineteenth year, " highly esteemed by all 
who knew Mm." Richard Benjamin, the second son, 
waa brought up by his grandfather, Mr, Swete, of 
Cork. In 1835 lie was on the point of marriage, 
when he was suddenly seized with illness, and died 
at the house of the father of the lady he was engaged 
to, at Mr, Dunscombc's of that county. 

By his will, he bequeathed all his property (said 
to be about jE600 per annum) to the seeond daugh- 
ter of his sister ^Vlicia, who was married to Alder- 
man Perry of Cork, on condition that, at her mar- 
riage, her husband should assume the name of 
Sheares. Hp"1^ iJEenjajnin was not allowed to 
take his father's name, during the life of hia grand- 
father Swete, but assumed it at his death. This 
young man was so far imbued with the political 
sentiments of those he was brought up by, as to 
foi^et what was due to his father's memory, and 
to give utterance to language, in speaking of that 
father, which no conviction of his errors could call 
for or excuse. Nevertheless, from the time he was 
capable of choosing his associates, he had none 
amongst the violent of that party, whose political 
opinions he had been thus early imbued with ; and 
this circumstance, in connexion with the condition 
on which he left his fortune, and the fact of his 
resuming the name of Shearcs at the death of his 
grandfather, are indicative of feelings, which the 
influence of political rancour waa not able to pervert. 
His sister Ahcia, who was married to Alderman 
Perry, is atill living, Jane, who was the only one 
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of the children, by the first marriage, living at lier 
father's house at the time of liis uofortutiato end, 
died about the age of fourteen. 

The two children by his second wife are both 
dead. Garret died iu England, about the age of 
sixteen. Mary married a clergyman, of the name 
of Butler, formerly one of the officiating curates of 
the Molyneux Asylum Chapel, in Dublin. This 
lady died in England, a few years ago, and her mo- 
ther, the widow of the unfortunate Henry Sheares, 
is now residing in England in easy circumstances. 

This amiable lady sought, in religion, those con- 
solations which her ai&ieted spirit so greatly needed 
— consolations which no human comfort could give 
to calamities such as hers, and no chance or change 
in this world can take from her. 

Tlie aged mother of her husband, after the exe- 
cution of her sons, went to England, and passed 
the remainder of her wretched days at Clifton. 
The fate of her unfortunate sons was ever preiieut to 
her mind, and its remembrance " brought her grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

Her daughter Julia, and the widow of her son, 
resided with her till her death, and that event broke 
up the home of the frientUeas and forlorn creatures 
who survived her. The life of this poor lady, for 
many years, had been one continued scene of mis- 
fortune : affliction on affliction fell on her in quick 
succession; four of her sons, in the prime of life, 
were taken from her by violent deaths. Broken 
down, at length, by her sufferings, it pleased Gotl, 
in His mercy, to release her from them. She died 
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at Clifton in the year 1803, having aurviveti the last 
of her sons about five years. Her will was proved 
at the Prerogative Court, in Dubhii, the 28th of 
June, the »aiiie year. The following is a copy of it :- 

" In the name of God, Amen : I, Jane Ann Sheares, 
widow and relict of Henry Sheares, late of the city 
of Cork, Ireland, Eaq., being iu reasonable health 
and memory, thanks to God, do make and publish 
this my last will and testament, in manner and form 
following ; and first, I order and direct that all my 
just debts and funeriil expenses be paid, with all con- 
venient speed after my decease. I desire that my 
remains may be buried as privately as possible early 
ill the morning, and I most earnestly request that 
Doctor Rogers will pennit the same to be laid in his 
vaidt, according to imphcit promise from his father 
tlirough his uncle Joseph Rogers, Esq., close to the 
remains of my dead husband lying there ; if Doctor 
Rogers refusea to give my rcmaiuB room in his vault, 
I beg my dear friend Phillipa Maria Carew, will take 
my dear husband's out of Doctor Roger's vault and 
put it into her own, and put mine close with it ; I 
only mean by this direction and request, that if send- 
ing ne over and interring me in Cork, can be done 
for £10 more than here, if not, where the tree falls 
let it lie ; whenever I die, inter me as privately as 
possible. I bequeath to my dear daughter Juliana 
Sheares, all the money that I die possessed of, either 
in bonds or in cash, or whatever may be due to me 
at the time of my death, of my annuity, or in any 
manner ; likewise, £500 of the charge which my late 
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huaband Hciiry Sheares, Esq. left upon hia estate for 
the benefit of Lis younger children to my division, and 
which I gave to my late dear unfortunate son, John 
Sheares, as part of his prorision when he came of 
age ; upon hia being under some difficulties, he sold 
it to me a few years before his death. I gave him 
£500 sterling for it, as hia deed of sale among my 
papers will shew. I likewise bequeath all my clothes, 
linen of all sorts,and ornaments, to my said daughter, 
Juliana Sheares, except my tine enamelled sniifl'-box, 
which I beg my daughter-in-law Sarah Sheares, will 
accept as a token of my love. I am aorn,- I have not 
now anything useful to leave her. I beg that my 
daughter, Juliana Slieares, will give the locket that 
I wear of my dear sou John's hair, to FhiUipa Maria 
Carew, with some of my hair put in on the other 
side ; and that my daughter Juliana will have two 
plain lockets matle, and a bit of my hair put into 
each, and sent to my two dear friends, Mrs. Uoare 
and Catherine Spaeght, spinster ; they three know 
that I would leave them better tokens of my love 
and gratitude if it were in my power. I appoint 
Robert Drought, of the city of Dublin, in Ireland, 
Esq., and Chichester St. Legcr, Esq., to be my true 
and lawful executors, both of the same kingdom. 
(L. S.) JANE ANN SHEARES. 
" Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the 
testator in the presence of us, who have hereunto set 
our names aa witnesses, at her request, and in her 
presence, and in the presence of each other. 

Richard Laurence, 
Ann Laurbnck, 
Louisa Laukence." 
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Never was there a struggle attended with more 
calamitous consequences to any country than the 
rebellion in Ireland of 1798. The ruia brought on 
the families of those who were engaged in it, admits 
of no retrieval ; but the injury inflicted on the ge- 
neral interests of the country may be atoned for by 
good government, and the administration of just and 
equal laws. 

The only real bond of union between the two 
countries is the British constitution ; all its civil and 
rehgious privileges being held to be the benefits and 
birtlirights that belong alike to the people of both. 
Many of these blessings of late years have been ex- 
tended to Ireland, the concession of which, forty-four 
or five years ago, would have pacified that country — 
prevented the loss of 50,000 lives, and saved the ex- 
penditure of upwards of twenty millions of money. 

But much remains to be done, to turn that outlay 
to an account which may give the future a better and 
a brighter aspect than the past. The interests of 
both coimtries are now identical, and none but 
the enemies of both can wish those interests di- 
vided, by ruhng one section of the kingdom for the 
benefit of a faction, and rendering the mass of the 
people jealous of the prinleges, which too long gave 
an ascendancy to a class of men of selfish interests, 
sordid enough to accord only a conditional loyaltyj 
commensurate and co-existent with the exclusive 
privileges conferred upon it. 

The words addressed to Queen Elizabeth, by a 
servant of hers, the father of Sir Phillip Sydney, 
respecting her government in Ireland, and the means 
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of Gxtcuding and securing its authority, are such 
a» might be spoken by the servant of her sue* 
cesser, at the present time — by him whose name is 
coupled with a mission houourable to humanity, 
entrusted to him in a coimtrj' where all the barbari- 
ties of civil war prevailed, and from which the land 
that now is the sphere of his duties, is said to have 
derived its ancient name and origin. 

I believe, if his ovru generous feelings in reference 
to Ireland were expressed, the words that would 
reach the throne of a sovereign, whose virtues 
inspire more respect thau those of Elizabeth ever 
could command, would be a repetition of those of 
Sydney : — " You must plant justice here .' " 
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ORIQIN AND DI8SUL0T1ON OF THK VULUNTEEHS. 

The following documeut in a copy of tbc origiual 
i-onipact, entered into for the formatioii of the first 
vohmteer corps, with the signatures of the members 
of the aKsodatioa, bearing date the 26th of March, 
1778, and styled the Belfast First Volunteer Company, 
This curious document, wliich may be regarded as 
the Magna Charta of the Irish Volunteers, is now 
ill the possession of Mr. Francis M'Crat-kcn, of Bel- 
fast, one of the original members — -aud, as he in- 
tbrins me, the only survnring one of them. This 
gentleman, now in extreme old age, speaks of the 
establishment of this association — of its noble ap- 
pearance, and its admimble discipline, with all the 
cittliusiasm of his early days iu its seniee. The 
imiform he wore on the first parade-day of liis com- 
pany, was produced on the occasion of my seeking a 
copy of this documeut, and, at the expiration of 
sixty-four years, was once more put on by the old 
gentleman, to shew me how it looked : and the 
spirit of the old volunteering times seemed, for a 
moment, to animate tlie features, and to set up 
the stooping form, of the old soldier of his countrj-, 
as he paraded his drawing-room, recalling the stir- 
ring times of his Tolunteering days, and the glorious 
scenes he had witnessed when that old uniform was 
first in requisition. 

VOL. II. l> 
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Tills sort of practical coniicsion of tro links of 
time, mnnjr years apart, and replete with so many 
striking reminiscences, was not without a toucliing; 
interest. 

Tlie immediate cause of the formation of the Bel- 
fast Volunteer Association, is said to have been the 
receipt of a letter from the chief secretary of state, 
from Sir Richard Heron, in reply to a communication 
from the principal inhabitants of Belfast, through 
the sovereign of that town, Mr. Stewart Banks, to 
the following effect : — 

thiblin Castle, Aug. lil/i, 1778. 
Sib, 

Aly Lord Lientciinnt having received informa- 
tion, that there is reason to apprehend three or 
four privateers, in company,* may in a few days 
make attempts on tlie northern coasts of this king- 
dom, — by his Excellency's command I give you the 
earliest account thereof, in order that there may be 
a carefii] watch, and immediate intelligence given to 
the inhabitants of Belfast, in case any party from 
such ships should attempt to land. 

The greatest part of the troops being encamped 
near Clonmel and Kinsalc, bis Excellency cannot, 
at present, send no further military force to Belfast 
than a troop or two of horse, or part of a company 
of invalids; and his Excellency desires you will ac- 
quaint me, by express, whether a troop or two of 
horse may he properbj accommodated in Belfast, ao 
long as it may be proper to continue them in that 
town, in addition to the other two troops now there. 
I have the honour to be, 
&e. &c. &c. 

BicHARD Heron. 

The Volunteers appear to have first determined 
on uniting, and then asking, in a dutifiil maon^, 

* In llie manih of April, 1778, Ilic Ranger priTateer, Ctptiin 
Paul Jones, mounling eighlecn |?uii«, failed round H. M.'b sloop of 
war " Drake," Ijing in ihe harbour of Bflliisl. 
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for tlie consent of the guardians of tlie public peace. 
The above letter is dated the 14th August, 1778, 
when the first Volunteer Association hajl beta al- 
ready nearly five months in existence in Belfast, 
having been formed the 26th of March. Paul 
Jones's appearance off the harbour, and sailing 
round the Drake, did not take place till the I3th 
of April, so that the sound of the loud voice that 
was shouting across the Atlantic, appears to have 
reached the shores of our modem Athens, before the 
fear of foreign invasion or piratictd attempts had 
inspired much alarm, or stimulated the military ardour 
of the sturdy spirit of the northern presbjleriaus : — 

We whose names arc hereunto subscribed, inha- 
bitants of the town of Belfast, in consideration of 
the impending war with France, and the apprehen- 
sion of a hostile invasion of the country, aiid of the 
consequent intestine commotions that may arise 
therefrom, do hereby associate ourselves together to 
learn the military discipline, for defence of ourselves 
and this town and county, under the name of the 
Belfast First Volunteer Company; and we plight 
our faith, each to all, to be governed in this our 
design, in everj' case that may arise, by the voice 
of the majority ; and that we will not withdraw from 
the Company froni any other cause than removal, or 
bodily indisposition ; and that we will each bear a 
proportional share of the expenses that may arise to 
the Company ; and that we will never accei)t of any 
wages or reward from Government as a Volunteer 
Company, or submit to take any military oath or 
obligation therefrom. 

Given under our hands this 26th March, 1778.* 



Thomas Brown, 
Stewart Banks, 
Joseph Murray, 



Robert Ilyudman, 
Robert Linn, 
Samuel M'Cadam, 
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^^^ 


JameB Jov, 


William Duxen, ^| 


WiUiam Caldbecli. 


Henry Joy, jnn. ^H 


Jones Park, jim. 


Robert Wilson, ^H 


.tames M'Comb. 


J. Alexander, ^H 


Thomas Moatyii, 


Alexander Searson, ^H 


Robert Bradstliaw, 


Charles M'Kinnry, ^H 


AViUium Caldbeck, 


William M'Hwrath, H 


Val. Joyce, 


John Murdoch, H 


(ieorge Wells, jun. 


William Dawson, H 


Francis Barron, 


Johu EUiott, ^M 


Henry Haslett, 


Wilbam Watson, H 


James M'Kain, 


William Burgess, ^H 


Shem Thompson, 


Waddell Cunningham, ^M 


James Ferguson, jun. 


Alexander Arthur, ^^M 


John Neilson, 


John Mathews, ^H 


James Hyndman, 


William Magee, H 


(teorge Joy, 


John Burden, ^H 


John Stevenson, 


Francis M'Cracken, ^H 


John S. Ferguson, 


William CaUwell, H 


('harles Lewis, 


David Tomb, ^M 


James Fitzgerald, 


Hu. Warren, H 


WUliam Thompson. 


James Graliam, ^H 


Francis Joy, 


Thomn.s Kirkpatrick, ^H 


Itobert Murray, 


William Byrtt, ^1 


James Arthur) 


Wilbam Milford, ^1 


William Wilson, 


Hu^h Dunlop, ^H 


Andrew Hvndman, 


John Cowan, ^H 


Sanmcl Robinson, 


Richard Maitland, ^H 


William Ware, 


James Stevenson, ■ 


William Lyons, 


William Auchinleck, ,H 


J. Tisdall, 


Edward Harrison, ^1 


James Cieland, 


John Logan, ^^H 


John CallweU, 


Hugh Lyndon, ^H 


Alexander Sutherland. 


John Miller, ^H 


Robert Hodgson, 


Thomas M'Cadam, H 


Alexander Holmes, 


James H. Fletcher, ■ 


Richard Seed, 


Richard Armstrong, ^H 


Cr. Salmon, 


Alexander M'Hwrath, H 


David Dinamore, 


Andrew Neilson, ^H 


Samuel Stewart, 


Joseph Wilson, H 




^^J 



^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^jm^^^^^^H ^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^■^^^^H ^^H 
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Tliomas Harden, 


William M'Ketterick, 


James Martiu, 


Cliarles Boswell, 


Samuel Ferguson, 


Jamea Murrav, 


Fraucia Wilson, 


Marcus Ward, 


Roger MulhoUand, 


Robert M'Cleary, 


John fiarker, 


John Stewart, 


Robert Watt M'Clure, 


Thomas Frazer, 


Jamea Comr, 


Aleximder Anderson, 


Robert M'Cormick, 


Hugh WiUoughby Toft, 


John Boyle, 


WilUam Bryson, 


David MTear, 


Hugh Sloan, 


Thomas M'Comb, 


Andrew Hannah, 


John Paik, 


Sampson Clark, 


Thomas Lyons, 


John Griffith, 


Hu. Harrison, 


James Liddon, 


James Cunningham, 


Henry Shaw, 


Baptist Johnston, 


James M'Pherson, 


Hu. Crawford, 


WiUiam Spencer, 


Robert Hyndiaan, 


Thos. Ludford Stewart, 


John Moore, 


Alexander Petherow, 


Thomas Sinelaire, juu. 


Francis Davis, 


John Bullock, 


David Logan, 


Roger M'Clum, 


Wiiliam Crynible, 


Thomas Clonnes, 


William Emerson, 


Geoi^ Kelso, 


James Kennedy, 


Terry Fitzgibboii, 


Thos. Wm. Betterton, 


John Gowdy, 


Jamea Henry. 


We whose names are 


hereunto subscribed, inha- 


bitants of the town of Belfast, actuated by the same ■ 


motives expressed in the 


auuexed association, do ^M 


hereby join therein under the oonditions and obliga- ^| 


tioua therein mentioned. 


in the capacity of a body • ^M 


K for exercising and lightiu^ 


; the Artillery intended for ■ 


H the First Company of Belfast Volunteers. ^| 


^1 Given under our hands 


this 6th day of July 1 778. ■ 


H Hngh Henderson. 


Alexander FidUe. H 


■ Daniel Boyd. 


David Dunn. ^H 


H James Boyd. 


Hugh Dickson. ^M 


■ James BeU. 


John M'Cracken. ^M 



Robert Steele. 
Robert Torrens. 
Thomas Ash, 
Hugh Hawthorn. 



William Scott. 
WiUiani Hilditch. 
Jnmes Bnshford. 
John M'Corniick. 



The Artillery Company never purchased uniform. 
Tlie late Earl of Doue^all, father to t)ie present 
Marquis, presented each of the three BcU'ust Com- 
panies with two brass field-pieces (six ponudera,) two ' 
of which, belonging to the second company, were 
used by the people, at the Battle of Antrim, and 
taken by the military ; the other four were piven up 
to General Nugent, in 1798. The first luuform of 
the Volunteers of 1778, was scarlet with black velvet 
facings ; five or rax years later, it was changed to 
green, with white facings, and in 1793, to yellow 
with white facings. 



BY THE LORD LIEVTENANT AND COUNCIL OF IRELAND. 

A PROCLAMATION. 
Westmorland. 

WaeaRAs it appears by the report from the Lords' 
Committees, appointed to inquire into tlie causes of 
the disorders and disturbances which prevail in 
several parts of this kingdom, that certain seditiotis 
and ill-afi'ectcd persons in several parts of the north 
of this kingdom, particularly in the town of Belfast, 
have endeavoured to foment aud encourage discon- 
tent, and by seditious publications circulated amongst 
the people, and calculated to defame the government 
and the parliament, have endeavoured to render 
people dissatisfied with their condition, and with the 
laws. 

And whereas it appears to us, by the said report, 
that several bodies of men have been collected into 
armed associations, and have been levied aud arrayed 
in the said town of Belfast, and that arms and gun- 
powder, to a very large amount, have been sent 
thither ; that bodies of men in arms are drilled and 
exercised by day and by night, and tliat the declared 
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oliject of the said armed bodies is redrcas of alleged 
grievancca, but that the obvious iiitcution of most of 
tlicm appears to be to overawe the parltameut and 
the govenimeut, and to dictate to both. 

And whereaa these dangerous and seditious pro- 
ceedings tend to the disturbance of the publie peace, 
the obstruction of good order and government, to 
the great injmy of public credit, and the subversion 
of the constitution, and have raised great alarms in 
the minds of his Majesty's loyal subjects. 

Now nc the Lord Lieutenant and Council, being 
determined to maintain the public peace against all 
attempts to distm-b the same, and being desirous to 
forewarn all such persons as might unadvisedly inau* 
the penalties of the law in this behalf, by concurring 
in practices of a tendency so dangerous and alarm- 
ing, do hereby strictly charge all persons whomsoever, 
on their allegiance to his Majesty, to abstain from 
committing such ofl'encea respectively. 

And we do charge and command the magistratea, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and other peace-ofBcers,. having ju- 
risdiction within the said town of Belfast, and the 
several districts adjacent thereto, to be careful in 
preserving the peace within the same, and to disperse 
all seditious and unlawful assemblies ; and if they 
shall be resisted, to apprehend the offenders, that 
they may be dealt with according to law. 

Given at the council-chamber in Dublin, the 11th 
day of March, 1793. 

(Signed) FiTzoiBBOM, &c. &c. &c. 



■ In compliance with the proclamation, the volun- 

■ teers ceased to parade, or any longer to appear in 
H mihtary array. 



In the month of October, 1791, some of the 
(Catholic leaders attempted to form a society "In- 
stituted for the purjwse of promotiog unanimity 
amongst Irishmen, and remomg religious preju- 
liices." This society put forth the following de- 
claration, on the 21 at of October, 1791, previously to 
the fonnation of the society of United Irislimeu. 
The attempt proved abortive; hut the idea van 
cai^ht at, and embodied in the formation of a 
society called the Society of United Irishmen, which 
held its first meeting at the Eagle Tavern, in Eus- 
tace-street, the 9th of November, 1791. 

Dublin, Octolxrr 'Z\H, 1791. 
Declaration of the Society, 
Intlituicd for the purpose tff promoting unanimity 
atnongat Irtshtnen, and removing religious prejudices. 

In the present enlightened and improving period 
of society, it is not for the Irish Roman Catholics 
aloue to continue silent. Not accused of any crime 
— not conscious of any delinquency, tliey suiFer a pri- 
vation of rights and conveniencies, the penalty 
reserved, in wise states, for offences of atrocious mag- 
nitude. It does not become them, whilst with 
liberality ever to he gratefully remembered, many 
descriptions of their fellow -citizens compassionate 
their situation, to seem indifferent to the desirable, 
and, they hope, not distant event of their emancipa- 
tion. They wish to ascertain upon what terms they 
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may venture to settle in a country, which they love 
with the rational preference of men, not the eiiupli- 
eity of puerile acquiescence. It is not for the Irish 
Catholics, armed as their cause is with reason and 
justice, like public foes to seek advantage from public 
calamity. They ought to advance their claim at a 
time most favourable to discussion, when the con- 
dition of the empire is flourishing and tranquil. 
Tliey might seem culpable to their country', if, afleet- 
ing to dissemble what it were unmanly not to feel, 
they reserved their pretensions in ambuscade to aug- 
ment the perplexities of some critical emergency. 
They should be culpable to poat«rity, if they omitted 
to profit by the general inclination of public spnli- 
ment, Tbey should be culpable to themselves, if 
they suffered an imputation to subsist, that in the 
extent of the British territory they alone submit, 
without repining, to a moriifjiiig and oppressive 
bondage, degrading to themselves, and pernicious to 
their country. They conceive, that in the present 
state of things tbeir silence might be received as 
evidence of such dispositions. 

Influenced by these considenitions, and instructed 
by a receut transaction, that although laws may be 
shanicfid and preposterous, there is no security that 
they shall not be enforced — for even in a philosophic 
age there will be bigots, and tyrants where the 
votaries of freedom are most sanguine — a number of 
Roman Catholics, resident in Dublin, have formed 
themselves into a society which they invite their 
fellow-sufferers throughout the nation to unite with, 
which shall have for its object to consider, and in- 
dividually to support with all their zeal, and personal 
influence, such measures not inconsistent with their 
duty to tlie civil magistrate, as shall appear likely to 
relieve them from the oppressions and disqnalificH- 
tioos imposed in this coontry on persons professing 
the Roman Cathobc religion. We therefore do 
unanimously Resolve, 

That we will, to the utmost of our power, cnilea- 
vour by all legal and constitutional means to procure 
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the repeal of the laws by which we are aggneveS, t 
Roman Catholica, That we will promote repeated 
applications to every branch of the legislature for that 
purpose ; and aasiat such applications by all means 
of legal influence, which it shall at auy time be pos- 
sible for us to exert. 

It Avould be tedious, it might prove disgusting, to 
recount each individual grievance under which we 
suffer. The Roman Catholics seem preserved in this 
laud but as a source of revenue. The whole legisla- 
tive, the whole executive, the whole judicial power of 
tlic state, is in the hands of men, over whom they 
have no control, and with whom they can have 
little intercoiu-se. They are prohibited to engage in 
any mode of industry, from which it is possible to 
debar them, or which is worth the monopoly. They 
are restricted in the education of their cliildreii. As 
conscientious men we cannot lightly abandon our re- 
ligion ; as prudent men, we hesitate to engage in 
controversial study : the wisest have been bewildered 
in such pursuita, and they are, for the most part, in- 
compatible with our necessary occupations. Nor is 
there any moral advantage held out aa an inducement 
to change our creed. It is not pretended that we 
fihotdd become better men, or more dutiful subjects, 
but merely, experimentabsts in religion seek to gratify 
their caprice by forcing us from oiu- habits of educa- 
tion, into the perplexing labyrinth of theology. 

The liberty of Ireland, to those of our communion, 
is a calamity, and their misfortunes seem likely to 
increase, as the country shall improve in prosperity 
and freedom. They may look with envy to the sub- 
jects of an arbitrary monarch, and contrast that go- 
vernment, in which one great tyrant ravages the 
land, with the thousand inferior despots, whom at 
every instant they must encounter. They have the 
bustle and cumbersome forms, without tlie advan- 
tages of bberty. The octennial period, at which the 
delegated trust of legislation is revoked, and his im- 
portance restored to the couarituent, returns but to 
disturb their tr an quillitj- and revive the recollection of 
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their debasement. All the actinty, all the popular 
iuts of electioneering cauvaa, enforo* the idea of tlieir 
iusignificaQce ; they exemplify it too j witness the 
various preferences given by persons of ruuk tu, not 
always the most deserving; among our Protestant 
countrymen, a prefLTence uearly as detrimental to tlie 
iuitependeat Protestants as to ns. 

There exists not on their behalf any control over 
power. They have felt the truth of this assertiou, 
when in this age of toleration, even within the last 
eight years, several new penal statutes have been 
enacted against them. They esperieiice it daily, not 
alone in the great deliberations of the natioa, but in 
the little concerns of minute districts. Not alone in 
the levy of public money for the service of the 
state, but in the local imposition of county aud paro- 
chial taxes. We appeal to our rulers, we appeal to 
Ireland, we appeal to Europe, if we deserve a place in 
society, should we seem willing to insinuate that such 
a situation is not severely unacceptable I 

We are satisfied that the mere repeal of the laws 
against us will prove hut feebly beneficial, mUess the 
act be sanctioned by the concurrence of our Protestant 
brethren, and those jealousies removed by which the 
social intercourse of private life is interrupted. It is 
time we should cease to be distinct nations, forcibly 
enclosed within the limits of one island. It shall be 
a capital object of our institution to encourage the 
spirit of harmony and sentiments of affection, which 
the ties of common interest and common country, 
ought, ere now, to have inspired. Countrymen ! too 
long have we suftered ourselves to be opposed in rival 
tactions to each other, the sport of those who felt no 
tenderness for either. Why should a diversity of 
sentiment, so usual, where the matter in debate is 
abstruse or important, separate those whom Heaven 
placed together for mutual benefit aud consolation V 
Objects material in their day, produced hostility be- 
tween our ancestors. The causes of that discord 
have ceased to exist ; let the enmity too perish. Let 
it be the duty of the present and of future ages, to 
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pi«vent the recurrence of such unnaturfil and cala- 
mitouB dissenaiou ; except in tlic actual dischai^e uf 
the religious duties, which conscience rendera inevit- 
iible, we wish there never shall be found a trace nf 
difference, which may possible divide ub into distinct 
L'ommunities. 

Tlie ill effects of those restrictions are not confined 
to thoHC of our religion ; tliey extend to every indi- 
vidual and every public body in the nation ; under 
the weight of them, industry is depressed; under 
their iuflucnce, public spirit is enervated. — /( is the 
iutertnl of every man in Ireland, that the (lUire code 
»hotUd be abolished. — It is the interest of t>ie crown, 
w it must proQJote the geneml happiness of the sub- 
jects ; it is the interest of the great, as it will senc 
to tranquillize the country and to encourage industnr ; 
it is the additional interest of the middle and inferior 
nuikN, as it must impart new importance to liieir 
sentiments, and to the expression of their senti- 
ments: we call upon every order in the state, not alone 
by their benevolence tmd justice, but by their 
patriotism and self-interest, to co-operate with our 
exertions, 

It adds the insult of mockerj' to the misfortune of 
the Irish CatholicH, that the number of persons 
aggrieved, in every other instance an inducement to 
reilress, is a reason allejfed to procrastinate their 
relief, aud an argument used to im|)ose silence on 
their murmurs. Is it their act, that a multitude of 
Irishmen are a^regated by common grievance, and 
classed in one great comruimity of fellow-sufferers? 
Why accuse them of hostility to the constitution? 
They earnestly sohcit to participate in its advantages. 
Why suspect them of cumity to their country ? They 
desire to contract with it closer tics, which shall 
decide them to consign their posterity irrevocably to 
it* bosom. We envy not its endowments to the 
Established Church ; adversity has instructed us, that 
iJl the consolations which our religion promises, are 
most faithfidly and tenderly admiui-stered by pastors, 
»*illi moderate appointments, a free giil of gratitude 
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to the kindest beiiefnctors, — fastidiously excliidixl 
from the constitution, weciui pronounce on it, but u 
aliens, by speculation. Wc discern in it the means 
of much happiness ; we regret that its symmetry in 
not complete ; a chasm remains, which might be filled 
with advanta^ by the Roman Catholics ; we have nei- 
ther passion nor interest at variance with the order of 
things it professes to establish. We desire only, that 
property in our hands, m»y have its natural weight, 
and merit in our children its rational encouragement. 
Wc have sworn allegiance to our sovereign, and the 
very evils we complain of, prove how inviolable is our 
attachment to such obligations. We respect the 
|>eerage, the ornament of the state and the bulwark of 
the people; interposing, as we hope the Irish Ca- 
tholics will experience, mediaton- good oflices between 
authority and the objects of it. We solicit a share 
of interest in the existence of the commons. Do you 
require an additional test ? We offer one more iiuc- 
quivocal than a volume of abjurations, — we hope to 
be free, and will endeavour to be united. Do you 
require new proofs of our sincerity ? Wc stood by 
you in the exigencies of our country. We extend 
our hands, the pledge of cordiality. Who is he that 
calls himself a friend to Ireland, and will refuse usV 
If the applications on behalf uf the Irish Catholic 
are complied with, they can never have an occasiou, 
— if rejected, they cannot have an interest to inter- 
rupt the public harmony. Engaged, for the most 
part, in the various departments of commerce, they 
arc concerned, not less than any other class of citi- 
zens, to cidtivate the blessings of tranquillity : indi- 
vidually, we have more at stake than some who 
presume to falsity our motives, and calumniate 
our actions. The Roman Catholic lK»dy mcannred 
strength with the ])ower of the State, and was van- 
quished, when it possessed a force that never more 
can be exerted, and was opposed to enemies far less 
numerous than now it should encounter. The con- 
Hscations of that period arc continned to the present 
occupiers by immemoriul possession, by the utter 



impossibility of ascertuaing the original proprietors, 
by the personal and pecnniarr interest, of almost 
even,' Roman Catholic in the land, to maintain the 
settlement. Many of onr communion already have, 
and still more are likely to embark their property on 
titles derived under those forfeitures. It is not from 
the wealthy, attached to their present enjoyment, 
that commotion is to be apprehended : — It is not 
from the industrious; a single year of anarchy must 
prove fatal to their competence : — It is not from the 
poor, a wretched band of slaves, mouldering under 
these bad laws, and onlv made use of to degrade the 
Irish Catholics to a rabble, when it is convenient to 
despise them. We are nilling to forget, that any 
besides the present race ever existed in this Island. 
We long have been willing to forget it, if our re- 
collection were not kept alive by what ne sutfer, and 
by the celebration of festivals, memorable only as 
they denote the ajra, and the events, from whence 
we date our bondage. 

We will endeavour by temperate, hut unremitting 
assiduity, to procure the benefit of that constitution 
which, of all our fellow-subjects, is denied alone to 
those of our persuasion. We are amenable to all the 
decrees of the state, we contribute to all its exigencies; 
we are still to be informed upon what grounds its 
advantages are made a monopoly to our exclusion. 
We challenge an investigation of our principles and 
conduct ; we feel not in ourselves, we know not that 
there is in our brethren, a deficiency of manly spirit, 
of capacity or >Trtue, which ought to assign to the 
Irish Roman Catholic an inferior rank among the 
creatures of our common father. If we have a crime, 
it is to have slept over our chains ; our cause ia the 
cause of justice, and our country. We solicit coun- 
sel and assistjuiee &om all to whom these sacred 
names do not present themselves unheeded. 

To the patronage of the lettered we peculiarly 
recommend ourselves ; where talents have arisen 
among us, they have been compelled to seek refuge 
in a foreign country, or they have perished in their 
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infancy, robbed of the hope that animateB, curtailed 
of the education that invigorates them. We claim 
aa of right, the benefit of open trial and candid dis- 
cussion ; when overpowered by the adiniiiistration of 
an extensive empire, the British Senate did not re- 
fuse ita attention to the unfortunate exiles of Africa, 
If in this enlightened age, it is still our doom to 
suffer, we submit ; but, at least, let us learu what 
imputation of crimes can instigate, or what motives 
of expediency can account for the denunciation of 
that heavy judgment. That, if loyalty, which strong 
temptations could uever alienate ; if exemplary good 
conduct under the most trying circumstances; if 
reverence to a constitution, which in our native land 
we are forbidden to approach, be insufficient to re- 
move unjust aspersions, and entitle us to the kind- 
nras and confidence of our brethren, we may be at 
least instructed how we shotdd atone for what we 
cannot deem inexpiable — the political errors or mi»' 
furtunes of our ancestors. 
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No. III. 



PIR8T SOCIETY OF UNITED IRISHMEN. 

Declaration of the Society of United Irishmen in 
Dublin, 9th November 1791, being similar to that 
of a Society in Belfast. 

In the present great »ra of reform, when unjust 
governments are falling in every quarter of Europe, 
when religious persecution is compelled to abjure her 
tyranny over conscience, when the rights of men are 
ascertained in theory, and that theory substantiated 
by practice, when antiquity can no longer defend 
absurd and oppressive forms against the common 
sense and common interests of mankind, when all 
government is acknowledged to originate from the 
people, and to be so far only obligatory as it protects 
their rights and promotes their welfare ; we think it 
our duty, as Irishmen, to come forward and state 
what we feel to be our heavy grievance, and what Me 
know to be its effectual remedy. 

}Ve have no National Government, 

We are ruled by Englishmen and the servants of 
Englishmen, whose object is the interest of another 
country, whose instrument is corruption, whose 
strength is the t^reakness of Ireland, and these men 
have the whole of the power and patronage of the 
country as means to seduce and subdue the honesty 
and the spirit of her representatives in the legisla- 
ture. Such an extrinsic power, acting with uniform 
force in a direction too frequently opposite to the 
true line of our obvious interests, can be resisted 
with eflFect solely by unanimity, decision and spirit 
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in the people, qualities which may be exerted moat 
legally, constitutionally and efficaciously by that 
great measure essential to the prosperity and free- 
dom of Ireland — an equal rcpresentatiou of all the 
people in parliament. 

Wc do not here mention as girievaucea tbe rejee- 
tioD of a place bill, of a pension bill, of a responsi- 
bility bill, the sale of peerages in one house, the 
corruption publicly avowed in the other, nor the 
notorious infamy of borough tmfic between both; 
not that we are insensible of their enormity, but that 
we consider them as but sjTnptoms of that mortal 
disease which corrodes the vitals of our constitution, 
and leaves to the people iji their own government but 
the shadow of a name. 

Impressed with these sentiments, we have agreed 
to form an association, to be called " The Society of 
United Irishmen," and we do pledge ourselves to 
our country, and mutually to each other, that we 
will steadily support and endeavour by all due means 
to carry into effect the following resolutions : — 

1st. Resolved, that the weight of English infliieucc 
in the government of tliis country, is ao great as to 
requite a cordial imion among all the people of Ire- 
land, to maintain that balance which is essential to 
the preservation of our liberties and the extension of 
our commerce. 

2nd. That the sole constitutional mode by which 
this influence can be opposed, ia by n complete and 
radical reform of the representation of the people in 
Parliament. 

3rd, That no reform is practicable, efficacious or 
just, which shall not include Irishmen of every reU- 
giouB persuusiou. 

Satisfied as we are that the intestine dinsions 
among Irishmen, have too often given encourage- 
ment and impunity to audacious and corrupt admi- 
nistrations, in measures which but for these divisions 
they dnrst not have attempted, we submit our 
resolutions to the nation, as the basis of our political 
bith. 
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We have gone to what we conceive to be the root 
of the evil ; we have stated what we conceive to be 
the remedy : with a Parliament tlms i-cformed every 
thing is easy ; without it nothing can be done ; and 
we do call on and most earnestly exhort our country- 
men in general, to follow our example, and form 
similar Bocieties in eveir quarter of the kingdom for 
the promotion of constitutional knowledge, the abo- 
lition of bigotry in religion and politics, and the 
equal distribution of the rights of niaji throughont 
all sects and denominations of Irishmen. 

The people, when thus collected, will feel their 
own weight, and secure that power which thcorv has 
already admitted as their portion, and to which, if 
they be not aroused by tlieir present provocations, to ' 
vindicate it, they deserve to forfeit tlieir pretensions 
for ever. 

JAMES NAPPER TANDY, Secretary. 

TEST. 
I, A. B. in the presence of God, do pledge myself 
to my country that I will tise all my abilities and 
influence in the attainment of an impartial and 
adequate representation of the Irish nation in parlia- 
ment ; and as a means of absolute and immediate 
necessity in the estabhshment of tliis chief good of 
Ireland, I will eudeavour as much as Ilea in my 
ability to forward a brotherhood of affection, an 
identity of interests, a communion of rights and an 
union of power, among Irishmen of all religious per- 
suasions, without which every reform in Parliament 
must be partial, not national, inadequate to the 
wants, delusiie to the wishes, and insufficient for the 
freedom and happiness of this country. 



The following observations on the preceding de- 
clarations, resolutions, &c. eonimimicated by Mr. 
Tone to his friend, Russell of Belfast, in a letter, 
plainly intimated objects ulterior to reform or eman- 
cipation, so early as the commencement of 1792 : — 
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" The foregoing contaius my true aud 
opinion of the state of this countiy, so far aa in the 
present juaclitre il may he advisable to jmlliah it. They 
certainly fiill short of the truth, but trutli itself must 
iiometimes coudesceud to temportze. My unalterable 
opuiion is that the bane of Irish prosperity is in the 
influence of England : I believe that influence will 
ever be extended while the connexion between the 
countries continues; nevertheless, as I know that 
opinion is, for the present, too hardy, though a very 
little time may establish it universally, I have not 
made it a part of the resolutions, I have only pro- 
posed to set up a reformed parliament, as a barrier 
against that mischief which every honest man that 
will open his eyes, must see in every instance over- 
bears the interest of Ireland : 1 have not said one 
word that looks like a wish for separation, though I 
give it to you and your friends as my most decided 
opinion that such an event would be a regeneration 
to this country, 

" I have, you will see, alluded to the resolutions of 
t/K Whig Club, and I have differed with them tn 
degree i/niy, that is, I think, and I am sure they do 
not go far enough, they are wit sincere friends to the 
popular cause ; they dread the people as much as the 
Castle does. It may be objected that an implied 
difference of sentiment between them and the people 
will weaken both — I think otherwise ; if they do not 
join you in supporting a reform in parliament, they 
do not deserve support themselves. Apply the touch- 
atone ; if they stand the trial, well ; if they fail, they 
are false and hollow, and the sooner they are de- 
tected the better, \Vhat signifies peddling with 
their superficial measures? They are good jo far aa 
they go, but for the people to spend their strength in 
pursuit of such, would be just as wise as for a man 
who has a mortification in his bowels, to be vcrj' soli- 
citous about a plaster for his fore-finger. To be 
candid, I dare say that my lord Charlemont, and I 
am pretty sure, that Mr, Grattan, would hesitate very 
much at the resolutions which I send ; but I only 
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beg yoii will dismiss your respect for great nameK, 
read over the rejtolutioiia, and what I have now said, 
and then determine impartially between tia. 1 have 
alluded to the CatholicM, but so reraotely as I hope 
not to alarm the most cHutiuus Protestant; it is 
wicked nonsense to talk of a reform in Ireland, in 
which they shall not have their due share." 



PUN FOR AN EQUAL HKPRCSEMT4TIOS or THE PEurLE 
OF IRELAND IN THE HOUSE UV CUMHUNS. 

Prepared for their consideration by the Society qf 
United Irishmen of Dublin. 

lat. That the nation, for the purpose of repre- 
sentation solely, should be divided into 330 elector- 
ates, formed by a combination of parishes, aiid as 
nearly as possible equal in point of population. 

2nd. That each electorate ahould return one re- 
presentative to parliament. 

3rd. That each electorate should, for the conve- 
nience of carrying on the elections at the same time, 
be subdivided into a sufiicient nnmber of parts. 

4th. That there should be a returning officer for 
each subdivision, to be respectively elected. 

5th. That the electors of the electorate should vote, 
each in the subdivision in, which he is registered, and 
has resided, an hereinafter specified. 

6th. That the returning officers of the subdivisions 
should severally return their respective polls to the 
retuming-officer of the electorate, who shall tot up 
the whole, and return the person having a majority 
of vote-s, as tlie representative in parliament. 

7th. That every man possessing the right of 
Bu&age for a repreaentative in parliament, should 
enercist! it in his own person only. 

8th. That no person should have a right to vote in 
more than one electorate at the same election. 

9th. Tliat every male of sound mind, who has 
attained the full age of twenty-one years, and actually 
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dwelt, or maintiiined a. family eHtabliahmciit iu aiiy 
rlector&te for six moutha of tbc twelve immediately 
previous to the commencement of the election, (pro- 
ndetl bis residence, or maintaining a family esta- 
blisltment, be duly registered,) aliould be intitled to 
vote for the representatjon of the electorate. 

lOth. That there tihould be a registering officer, 
and a registry of residence, in every subdivision of 
each electorate ; and that in all questions concerning 
residence, the registry should be considered aa con- 
clusive evidence. 

Ilth. That all elections in the nation should cum- 
mence and close on the same day. 

12th. That the votes of all electors should be given 
by voice, and not by ballot. 

ISth. That no oath of any kind should be taken 
by any elector. 

1 +th. That the full age of twenty-five years should 
be a necessary qualification to intitle any man to be 
a representative, 

15th. That residence within the electorate should 
not, but that residence within the kingdom should, 
be II necessary qualification for a representative. 

Ifith. That no property qualification should be 
necessary to intitle any man to be a representative. 

17th. That any person having a pension, or hold- 
ing a place in the executive or judicial departments, 
should be thereby disqualified fivm being a repre- 
sentative, 

1 8th. Tliat representatives should receive a reason- 
alilc stipend for their services. 

19th. That every representative should, on taking 
his seat, swear that neither he, nor any person to 
promote his interest, with his privity, gave, or was to 
give any bribe for the suffrage of any voter. 

20th. That any representative convicted by a jury, 
of having acted coutrary to the substance of the 
above oath, should be for ever disqualified firom sit- 
ting or voting in parliament. 

31st. That parliaments should be annual. 
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22nd. That a represenlative should he at liberty 
to resign his delegatioii upon giving sufficient notice 
to his constituents. 

23rd. That absence from duty for should 

i-acate the seat of a representative. 



SECOND SOCIETY OP UNITED IHISBH£N. 

When the new orgauization of the society was 
carried iuto effect, in the month of May, 1794., after 
the former society had been uuppressed, a complexion 
totally different from that of its first declaration was 
given to its proceedings; a new constitution was 
drawn up. The test diifered materially from the 
original one, which made it obligatory on the mem- 
ber to seek " an adequate representation of the Irish 
nation in parliament." The new test made it bind- 
ing on the candidate for admission, to seek " an ade- 
quate representation of nil the jjeople of Ireland," 
without any reference to parUament, the word being 
omitted altogether in the test. It also boimd its 
meniliers to secrecy, and the constitution of com- 
mittees provided for the representation of the whole 
people, in the baronial, provincial, and national com- 
mittees, and subordinate assemblies of the society. 

The constitution is as follows : — 



i«t. This aocietv is coustitnted for the purpose of 
forwarding a brotherhood of affection, a communion 
of rights and an union of power among Irishmen of 
every religious persuasion, and thereby to obtain a 
complete reform in the legislature, founded on the 
principles of ciWl, political and religious liberty. 

2nd. The members of this society shall cither be 
ordinary or honoi-arj-, and shall not be limited to any 
description of men, but to extend to all persons who 
may be deemed eUgihle. 

3rd. Every candidate for admission into this socictj- 
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Hball be proposed by one member and seconded by 
another, botli of whom shall vouch for his character 
nnd principles, nnd whose names shall be entered on 
the books of the society ; the candidate to be balloted 
for on the society's subsequent meeting, and if one 
of the beans be black, he shall stand 
rejected. 

4th. As a fund is necessary, the better to carry 
into effect the purpose of this association, each mem- 
ber on his admission shall pay to the society the 
sum of and per month 

vhile be shall continue a member. 

5th. The officers of this society shall be a secre* 
tftry and treasurer, who shall be appointed by ballot 
every three months, viz. on every first meeting in 
November, February, May, and August. 

6th, This society, iji manner aforesaid, shall ap- 
point two members, who, with the secretary, shall 
act for the society in a baronial committee, which 
members shall receive on each night 

of their attendance on said committee. 

7th. This society shall, in manner aforesaid, ap- 
p<Htit members, who, with the tiviiaurer, 

shall form a committee of finance, &c. 

8th. At the request of either committees, or any 
members, signing a requisition, the 
secretary, or if he shall he absent, the treasurer, shall 
call an extra meeting of the society. 

9th. This society shall meet in ordinary every 
second evening, at o'clock, 

the president to be chosen by a majority of the 
members present, of whom shall be a 

quorum. 

10th. Every respect and deference shall be paid 
to the chainuan. On liis rising from his seat and 
taking off his hat, there shall be silence, and the 
members seated. He shall he judge of order and 
propriety ; sliall grant leave of absence at pleasure ; 
shall not enter into debate. If any member behave 
improperly lie is empowered to direct an apology, or 
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ir refractory, fine him in any sura not exceeding 
and on refusal to do as directed he 
sliall therefore be expelled the society for 

1 Ith. No member shall upeak more than twice to 
one question, without leave from the chaimian. 

12th, Every person elected a member of this 
society, whether ordinary or honorary, shall previous 
to bis admiaaion take the following Ttal, in a separate 
apartment, in presence of the persons who propoeed 
and seconded him, aud one member appointed by 
the chairman ; or in case of absence of one of the 
two persons, the chairman sball appoint another 
member to act for the absentee, after which the new 
member sball be brought into the body of the society, 
and there take the test in the usual form. 



In Ihe awful presence of God. 

I, A-B. do voluntarily declare, that I wiUporseverc 
in endeavouring to form a brotherhood of aScction 
among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, and 
that 1 will also persevere in my endeavours to ohtain 
iin equal, fiiU, and adequate representation of all the 
(teople of Ireland. 

I do further declare that neither hopes, fears, re- 
wards, or punishments, shall ever induce me, directly 
or indirectly, to inform on or give evidence against 
any member or members of this or similar societies, 
tor any act or expression of theirs, done or made col- 
lectively or individually, in or out of this society, in 
pursuance of the spirit of this obligation. 

13th. A member of any other acknowledged 
societj' being introduced to this sodety by a member, 
Nhalt, upon producing a certificate signed by the 
secretary, and soiled with the seal of tlie society to 
which he may belong, and taking the foregoing test, 
be admitted to attend the sittings of this society. 

14th. No member shall have a certificate but by 
applying to the committee, who shall not grant it 
unless the member is leaving his place of residence. 
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which certificate shall be lodged with the secretary 
on Ilia return. 

15th. 'When this society shall amount to the Dum- 
ber of thirty -six members, it shall be equally divided 
by lot ;* that is, the names of ail the members shall 
be put into a hat or box, the secretary or treasurer 
shall draw out eigbteeo individually, which eighteen 
shall be considered the senior society, and the re- 
maining eighteen the junior, who shall apply to the 
barouiid committee, through tlie delegates of the 
senior society, for a number ; and that this division 
shall take place only in the months of October, 
January, April, and July. ITie fund shall also be 
equally divided. 

16th. That no society shall be recognized by any 
committee, unless approving of, aud taking the test, 
and amounting in number to seven members. 



L 



Baronial Committees. 

1st. When any barony or other district shall con- 
tain three or more societies, three persons from each 
shall be elected by ballot, conformable to the sixth 
article, to form a baronial committee (for three 
months) ; their names to be returned to the secretary 
of tlie senior society, wlio shall request a deputation 
&om the nearest baroniid committee to constitute a 
committee for the said barony or other district. 

2nd. When any barony or district shall contain 
eight societies, they may form another committee, 
to be called the second committee of said barony 
or district, proiided each contains three or more 
societies. 

3rd. Baronial committees shall receive delegates 
from societies of a contiguous barony, provided said 
baronv do not contain three societies. 



itry pl»c 
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4th. That tlie bftronial committee shall correspond *, 
with Bocietifit or individuals, irhu htive sutiscribed the ^ 
declaration and takcu the test of the preseut asso- 
ciated societies, 

5th. Thiit all questions shall he determined by a 
loajority of the members present. 

Gth. That the baronial committee being regularly 
summoned, the one-third of its members shall be 
deemed a quorum, and capable of proceeding to 
business, 

7th. That any busiuesa originating in any in- 
di>-idual society, shall, at the instance of such 
society's delegates, be by the baronial committee laid , 
before the other societies. 



County Commilteea. 

1st. When any count>' shall contain three or more 
baronial committees, two persons shall he elected by 
ballot from each baronial committee, to form a county 
committee (for three months). 

2nd. County committees sliall receive delegates 
from baronial committees of adjacent counties, 
if said counties do not contain three baronial com- 
mittees. 

Provincial Committees. 

1st. When two or more counties shall have county 
cinumittees, three persons shall be elected by ballot 
from each to form a provincial -committee (for three 
mouths). 

2nd. Delegates from county committees in other 
provinces will be received, if such provinces do not 
contain two county committees. 



National Committee. 

That wheu two pronncial committees are formed 
they shall elect five persons from each by ballot, to 
form a national committee. 
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N. B. — Society's first meetings in November, 
February, May, and August, to be on or before the 
5tli ; baronial committees on or before tlie 8th ; 
county committee on or before the 15tb, anil provin- 
cial committees on or before the 25th of the above 
months. 

Baronial, county, and provincial committees shall 
meet at least once in every mouth, and report to 
their constituents. 

Names of committee-men should not be known 
by any person but those who elect them. 



EXTRACTS rui'M THE PROCEEDlNoa Of THE SOCIETY 
OP tTNITED laiSH.UEN OP DTBLIN. 

Meeting tff the Sodelt/, 5th December, 1791 / the 

I/on. Simon Butler in the Chair; James Napper 

Toady, Sec. 

Wk annex the Declaration of Political Principles 
which we have subscribed, and tlic Te«t which we 
have taken, as a social and sacred compact to bind 
us more closely together. 

The object of this Institution, in to make an 
United Society of the Irish Nation; to make all 
Irishmen — Citizens ; — all Citisseni — Irishmen ; no- 
thing appearing to us more natural at at) times, and 
at tltis crisis of Europe more seasonable, than that 
those who bave common interests, and common ene- 
mies — who suffer common wrougs, and lay cl^m to 
common rights, should know e.nch other and should act 
together. In uur opinion, ignorance hits been the 
demon of discord, which has so lonfr deprived Iriiilt- 
men, not only of the blessings of well-regulated 
government, but even the common benefits of dvil 
society. Peace, in tluB island, hax hitherto been a 
peace on the principles, and with the consequences, 
of civil war. For a century paat, there has indeed 
been tranquillity ; but to most of our dear country- 
men it has been the tranquillity of a dungeon; and 
p2 
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if the laud has lately prospered, it has been owing 
to the goodness of Providence, aiid the strong efforts 
of human naturej resisting and overcoming the ma- 
hgnatit influence of a miserable administration. 

To resist this influence, whicb rules by discord 
and embroils by system, it is vatn to act as indivi- 
duals, or as paities ; it becomes necessary by an 
union of minds, and a knowledge of each other, to 
will and to act as u nation. To know each other is 
to know ourselves — the weakness of one, and the 
strength of many. Union, therefore, is power — it is 
wisdom : it must prove liberty. 

Our design, therefore, in forming this Society, is 
to give an example, which, when well followed, must 
collect the public will, and concentrate the public 
power into one sohd mass ; the eU'ect of which, once 
put in motion, must be rapid, momentous, and cou- 
Hequential. 

In thus associating, we have thought little about 
our ancestors — much of our posterity. Are we for 
ever to walk, bke beasts of prey, over fields which 
these ancestors stained with blood? In looking 
hack, we see nothing on the one part but savage 
force, succeeded by savage policy; on the other, an 
unfortunate nation, "scattered aud peeled, meted 
out and trodden dowu !" "W'e see a mutual intole- 
miice, and a common carnage of the first moral 
emotions of the heart, which lead ua to esteem and 
place confidence in our fellow -creatures. We see 
this, and are silent. But we gladly look forward to 
brighter prospects — to a People united in the fellow- 
ship of freedom — to a Parliament the express image 
of that People — to a prosperity established on ciSl 
political, and religious liberty — to a peace, not the 
gloomy and precarious stillness of men brooding over 
their wrongs, but that stable tnuiquillity which rests 
on the rights of human nature, and leans on the 
arms by which these rights are to be m^ntaJned. 

Our principal rule of conduct has been, to attend 
to those things in wliich we agree — to esclude from 
our thoughts those iii which we differ. We agree in 
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knowiug what are our rights, and in during to assert 
them. If the rights of men be duties to God, we 
are in this respect of one relipon. Our creed of 
<3vil faith is the same. We agree in thinking, that 
there is not an individual among our milhons, whoK 
happiness can be established on any foundation so 
rational and so solid, as on the happiness of the 
whole community. We agree, therefore, in the ne- 
cessity of giving political value and station to the 
great majority of the people; and we think that 
whoever desires an amended constitution, withoat 
including the great body of the people, must, on his 
owu principles, be couvictcd of political persecution, 
and political monopoly, &c. 



June?, 1793. 

UNITED IRISHMEN OF DUBLIN. 

Henry Sheares, President, 
Edw. Joseph Lewins, Secretary. 

Addreit to their Calhoiic Countrymen .- 
Fellow-Citieesb, 
We hasteu to recognize, under this new and en- 
dearing title, a People tried by experience, and 
schooled by adversity ; who have signalized their 
loyalty amidst all the rigours of the law ; who have 
proved their fidelity to a constitution, which, with 
respect to them, violated all its own principles; 
ana who have set an example of patient perdurance 
in religious faith, while, for a century, they experi- 
enced a persecution, equally ubhorrcnt from every 
maxim of good government, and every principle of 
genuine Cluistiauity. We congratidate our country 
on such a large addition to the public domain of 
mind, the cultivation and produce of which may, in 
some dcf^ree, eompensate for past waste and negli* 
gence. Wc congratulate the empire, that the loss 
of three millions across the Atlantic, is supplied by 
the timely acquisition of the same number at home. 
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We congratulate the constitution, that uew life is 
tnmsfused iutu its veins at a period of decay and 
decrepitude; and we trust that the heroism which 
Buffered with such constancy for the sake of religion, 
will now change into a heroism, that shall act with 
equal steadiness and consistency for the freedom, the 
honour, and the independence of this country. 

By the wise benevolence of the sovereign, by the 
enlightened spirit of the times, by the union of re- 
ligious persuasions for the good of civil society, by 
the spirit, prudence, and consistency of the Catholic 
committee, who, during their whole existence, were 
true to the trust reiwsed in them, and whose last 
breath sanctified the expediency and necessity of a 
Parliamcntan' Reform; by these causes, along with 
other fortunate coincidences, you have been admitted 
into the outer court of the constitution. Look around 
you — but without superstitious awe, or idolatrous 
prostration, for the edifice you enter is not a temple, 
but a dwelling. Enter, therefore, with erect heads, 
and yet with gratefiil hearts j grateful to your king 
— grateful to your country, attached to the eonsti- 
tntion by manly principle, not by childish prejudice ; 
faithful to your friends through every change, either 
of their fortune or your own; and if not forgetful 
of the virulence of your enemies, having always the 
magnanimity to pity and to despise them. 

Loving the constitution rationally, not adopted 
merely to its infirmities, loving it too well to dote 
upon its abuses, you must shortly be sensible, that, 
without reform, the balance of the elective franchise 
will be more off the centre than before, the inequa- 
lity of popular representation more glaring and 
monstrous, the disproportion more enormous between 
the number of electors in thirty-two counties, and 
that in the boroughs from which yon are excluded. 
W\mt was kept close and corrupt before, will be close 
and corrupt still ; common right will still be private 
property : and the constitution will be imprisoned 
under the lock and key of corporations. The sera of 
your enfnuichisement will therefore eventually work 
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the weal or woe of Ireland. We do trust that you 
will not be incwrporated merely with the body of the 
couBtitution, without addiug to its spirit. You are 
called into citizeuahip not to sanction abuse, but to 
discountenance it, not to accumulate comiptiou but 
to meliorate manners, and infuse into society jjurer 
practice and sounder morality ; always separating in 
tliought and action, mis-government and mal-adminis- 
tration from the good-aense and right-reason natural 
to, and coeval with the constitution ; and always 
remembering that nothing can be good fur any part 
of the nation which has not for its object the uiterest 
of the whole. 

Fellow-Citizens ! — We speak to you with much 
earnestness of affection, repeating with sincerest 
pleasure, that tender and domestic appellation which 
binds us into one people. But what is it wtiich has 
lately made and must keep us one ? Not the soil we 
inhabit, not the language wc use, but our singleness 
of sentiment respecting one great political truth, our 
indi\'isible union on the main object of general 
interest — a Parliamentary Reform. This is the civic 
faith for wliich this society exists, and for wlucli it 
Huffers under a persecution that still, as of old, savage 
in its nature, though somewhat smoother in its form, 
wreaks its mighty vengeance on person and property, 
or exerts its puny malice to ruin us in the professions 
by which we live, merely for an undaunted adherence 
to a single good and glorious piinciple, which has 
always animated our pubbcatious and will always 
regulate our practice. We conjure you, in the most 
solemn manner, to remember, with the respect due to 
such authority, the last word.*, the political will and 
testament of a body of meu who have desened so 
well of their constituents and of their country. Never 
forget them — ne»'cr forsake tJiem ! Let this principle 
of reform live in your practice, and give energy to 
the new character you are about to sustain, for the 
glory or the disgrace of Ireland, Sic. 




June 21st, 1798. 



Henrj' Sheares, Prendent. 
William Levingstoii Webb, Sec. 

When the present war first threatened this nation 
witli the calamities, under which it has since groaned, 
and by whieh it is at this moment almost over- 
whelmed, we warned you of the approaching danger, 
and Hoiight by a timely caution to avert the conse- 
quent ruin. We told you it wna a measure, fraught 
with destruction to your infant manufactures, to your 
growing commerce, and to your almost mature spirit. 
How far the prediction we then uttered has been 
justified by the event, let the surrounding miseries of 
this country determine : — an expiring and nearly ex- 
tinguished credit, the pride of commerce humbled 
and disgraced, the cries of famine re-echoed through 
encrensing thousands of your manufachircrs, discarded 
from the exercise of their honest labour, driven into 
peniuy and inaction ; and compelled to seek an un- 
certain subsistence from the humanity of their more 
afluent, though less industrious fellow -citizens. Such 
are the effects, and such were the predicted conse- 
quences of a war, commenced without provocation, 
and which, if sutTercd to continue a few months 
longer, must inevitably produce national shame, na- 
tional bankruptcy, and national destruction. 

We declared that the persecution of pnuciploa, 
waa the real object of the war, whatever pretexts 
may be laid out. Judge of this assertion also by the 
event — Behold the external invasion against liberty 
seconded by internal outrages on your most valued 
rights — Behold your bai|d of jjatriots, once embodied 
and esulting in the glorious cause of freedom ; once 
the pride of Ireland, and the admiration of attentive 
Europe, your Volunteers, now Insulted and disarmed 
— Behold your loved, your revered, your idohzed 
Palladium, the trial by jury, profaned and violated; 



trampled in the dust by the unhallowed foot of un- 
defined privilege — Behold your faithful friends, for 
daring to step forward in your defence, dragged to a 
loathsome prison, and loaded with every injury, 
which falsehood and tyranny could suggest. 

What has been the case ? although the war has 
yet existed but a few moutlis, its dire effects have 
already pierced the very marrow of society. Those 
indeed, who advised to plunge you into all its horrors, 
have not suffered the slightest inconvcuiencies : but 
is there an artificer of any description, a manufsc- 
turer of any denomination, a single Irishmen who 
lives by his honest industry, who lias not wholly or 
in part been deprived of his means of sustenance ';• 
all export is destroyed, except the export of specie, 
wrung from the hard hand of labour to pamper the 
luxury of absentees. Every trade ia suspended, ex- 
cept the trade of corruption, which flonrishe-s by the 
impoverishment of this devoted soil. 

Assemble in your parishes, in your towns, in your 
counties and in your provinces, there speak forth your 
sentiments, and let your will be known. With the 
firm voice of injnred millions, require a peace, pursue 
the example of the Catholic convention, unite order 
with spirit, tranquillity with action. Like them, 
carry your wishes to the throne itself, and fear not 
for their success ; but hke them, vhilat you seek a 
remedy for your present sufferings, ever remember 
that a radical reform in the system of representation, 
is the only means of avoiding a repetition of them. 
Call on your king to chain down the monster war, 
which has devoured your commerce, which gorges its 
hateful appetite by preying on the wretchedness of 
your maiHifacturers, and euslering them for life, the 
instruments of tyranny and slaughter ; call on him 
to spurn from his councils, those who shall assert that 
you are bound to rob and to be robbed, to murder 
and to be murdered, to inflict and to endure all the 
complicated miseries of war, because an imfeeling 
policy should dictate the horrid act ; call on him to 
give you peace, &c. 

p 5 



William Drenuaii, Chairman. 
Archibald HamiltDii Rowan, Secretary. 

January 27t>i, 1793. 

It is our right and our duty at this time and at all 
times, to communicato our opinion to the pubhc, 
wliatever may be its success ; aud imder the protec- 
tion of a free-press, itself protected by a jury, 
judges of law as well as fact, we will never be afraid 
to speak freely what we freely think, appealing for 
the purity of our intentions to the world, aud as far 
as theso inteutions are manifested by word, writing, 
aud action, appealing to the justness uf our cause, 
aud the judgment of our country. 

On the 9th of November, 1791, was this society 
founded. "We and our beloved brethreu of Belfast, 
first began that civic union, which, if a tiation be a 
society united for mutual advautage, has made Ire- 
land a nation ; and at a time when all wished, many 
willed, and few spoke, and fewer acted, we. Catholics 
and Protestants, joined our bands and our hearts 
together, sunk every distiuctive appellation in the 
name Irishman, and in the presence of God, devoted 
ourselves to universal enfranchisement, aud a real 
representation of all the people in parbamcnt. On 
this rock of right our little ark found a resting-place ; 
gradually, though not slowly, throughout the coun- 
try, otlier stations of safety appeared, and what 
before was agitated, became firm and fertile land. 
From that time have the body and spirit of our 
societies increased, until selfish corporations, sunk 
into conscious inaiguifieance, have given way to a 
grand incorporation of the Irish people. 

We have, in oih- digest of the penal laws, ad- 
dressed ourselves, successfully, to the good sense, hu- 
manity, and generous indignation of all Ireland, 
convincing pubhc reason, alarming public conscience, 
and holding up this collection of bloody fragments as 



a terrible meroorial of government without justice, 
iind of legality without conatitution. It has been our 
rule and our practice never to enter into coniproraiBe 
or composition with a noxious principle, and we have 
therefore set our face, aud lifted our voice, agniust 
this persecuting aud pusillanimous code, an against 
the murderer of our brother, eager to eraae the whole 
of it firom the statute-hook as it erased oiu- coimtr%'- 
meu from the Htatc, and wishing to proscribe such an 
incongruous and monstrous conjunction of terms as 
Penal Law, not only from a digest of the laws but 
from the dictionarj' of the language. 

It has appeared onr duty in times such as these, 
when the head is nothing without the heart, and with 
men such as we oppose, not only to write aud s|>eiik, 
but to act and sutfcr; to reckon nothing huz.ai'duus, 
pronded it was necessary ; to come forward with the 
intrepidity which a good cause inspires, and a back- 
ward people required ; in going far ourselves, to make 
others to follow faster, though, all the time conjuring 
us to retreat ; — in short, to make the retrograde 
stationary, and the stationary progressive ; to quicken 
the dead, and add a aoid to the U^ing. 

Knowing that what the tongue is to the man, the 
press is to the people, though nearly blasted in our 
cradle by the sorcery of solicitoi's of law, and general 
attorneys, we have persisted with courageoiiB per- 
severance to rally around this forlorn hope of free- 
dom, and to maintain this citadel of the constitution 
at the risk of jiersonal security, property, and all 
that was dear to us. They have come to us with a 
writ and a warrant, aud an ex-otficio information, 
but we have come to them in the name of the genius 
of the British constitution, and the majesty of the 
people of Ireland. Is sedition against the officers of 
administration to exercise the criminal jurisdiction of 
the country, aud is sedition against the people to 
walk by with arrogant impunity V 

We have defended the violated liberty of the sub- 
ject against the undefined and voracious privilege of 
the House of Commons, treating with mcrileil scorn 
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the insoleot meDaces of lucn iiilliited nitli office, and 
not only hiive we miuntiiiued the rights of the people 
at tlic bitr of thin branch of the legislature, but we 
have, at the bench of judicature, vindicated the right 
of the nation, its real independence and supremacy ; 
demonstrating that general iiiviulability was made 
traUBniissible to one or many deputies, to the utter 
extinction of responsibility — the evasion of crimi- 
imlity ; and that the executive power of imperial and 
independent Ireland, was merely a dangling appeu- 
ilage to the great seal of Great Britain. Not a man 
80 low, that, if oppressed by an assumption of power, 
civil or military, has not met with our counsel, our 
purse, and our protection ; not a man so high, that if 
acting contrarj' to po|iulftr right or public indepen- 
dence, we have not denounced at the judgment-scat 
of justice, and at the equitable tribunal of public 
opinion. 

We have encountered much calumny. We have, 
among a thousand cuntradictun* epithets, been called 
repubhcaiis and levelicrK, as if by artfully making the 
terms appear synonymous, their nature could be 
made the same ; as if a rcpubhcan were a leveller, or 
a leveller a republican ; as if the only leveller was 
not the despot who crushes with an iron scoptrc 
every rank and degree of society into one ; ax if re- 
publican or democratic energy was not — as well as 
ariatocratical privilege, or regal prerogative — sanc- 
tioned by the hmdnruental principles of the con- 
stitution, by all those memorable precedents which 
form its first features, and by which the just and 
virtuous struggles of our ancestors, recognized by 
successive generations, point out to their posterity 
when they ought to interpose, and how long they 
ought to suffer. In his words, whofie name rests un- 
known, hutwhose fame is immortal,* we desire "that 
the constitution may preserve its monarchical form, 
but we would have the manners of the people purely 
and strictly republican." Are yon not sensible that 
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this cry of republicanism, as tlie clamour against 
Catholic delegatioc, has been raised and prolonged by 
the mischievous malignity of the lowest gossips of 
goverament, merely to dromi the general voice for 
reform, like the state manoeuvre which ordered a 
flourish of trumpets and alarm of drums, at the side 
of siiffering patriots, when they wished to address 
themselves to the reason and justice of the people. — 
But we will speak, and you will hear. Yes, country- 
men, we do desire that extended liberty which may 
allow you, as citiseos, to do what you will, provided 
you do not injure another, or rather to do all the 
good you can to others, without doing injustice to 
yourselves. Yes, countrymen, we do wish for an 
equality of rights, which is constitutional ; not an 
equahty of property, which is impossible. Yes, 
countr^'men, we do long for another equality, and 
we hope yet to see it rcnlizcd — ^an equality consisting 
in the power of every father of a family to acquire by 
labour either of mind or botly, something beyond a 
mere subsistence, some little capital, to prove, in case 
of sickness, old age, or misfortune, a safeguard for 
his body and for his ««oul; a hallowed hoard that may 
lift him above the hard necessity which struggles 
between conscience and corruption ; that may keep 
his heart whole and his spirit erect, while his body 
bends beneath its burden ; make him flini; away the 
wages of venality, and proudly return to a humble 
home, where a constitution that looks alike on the 
palace and the hovel, may stand at lits hearth a tu< 
telar diiinity, and spread the legis of equal law to 
- guard him from the revenge of those who offered the 
bribe, and offered it in vain, Stc. 

We have addressed the tVieuds of the People in 
England, aud have received their coacurrence, their 
thanks, and their grntulation. We have addressed 
the Volunteers. Deliverers of this injured land, 
have wc done wrong V^ — ^if we have, tear your colours 
from the staff — reverse your arms — mufBe your 
drums — beat a funeral march for Ireland, and then 
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abandon the corpse to Fencibles, to Militia, to In- 
valids, Hud Dismounted Dragoons. If we have not 
done wrong — and wc swear by the Revolution of 82 
that we have not — go on with the zeal of enterpri- 
sing virtue, and a sense of your own importanee, to 
exercise that right of self-deTence which belongs to 
the Nation, and to infuse constitutional energy into 
the public will, for the public gootl, Ike. 

We address your understaiitbng — the common 
sense of the conunon-wcal— and wc ask you, is it not 
a irul/t that where the people do not participate in 
the legislature by a delegation of representatives, 
freely, fairly, and frequently elected, there can be no 
public liberty? Is it not the fact that in tliia 
country there is no represeutative legislature, be- 
cause the people are not represented in the legis- 
lature, and have no partnership in the constitution 'f 
If it be the principle of the constitution, that it is the 
right of every commoner in tliis realm to have a vote 
in the election of hia representative, and that without 
such votCj no man can be actually represented, it is 
our wish, in that case, to renovate that constitution, 
and to revive its suspended aniniatiou, by giving free 
motion and full play to its vital principle. If, on the 
other hand, the constitution does not fully provide 
for an impartial and adequate representation of ull 
the people ; if it be more exclusive than inclusive in 
its nature ; if it be a monopoly, a privilege, or a pre- 
rogative; — in that case it is our desire to alter it; 
for wliat is the constitution to us if we are as nothing 
to the constitution? Is the constitution made for 
you, or you for it V If the people do not constitute a 
part of it, what is it to them more than the ghost of 
Alfred; and what are principles without practice, 
which they hear and read, to practice without prin- 
ciples which they sec and feel 'i" &c. * 
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Februarv 10th, 1793. 



Hon, Simon Butler, Ckttirman. 
Oliver Coud, Secretary. 

Report of a Committee appmnled to enquire into the 
tendency of the war with France, of the ravting of 
the MiiUia, ifc. 

That whatever pretexts may be held out, Uie real 
objects of the war about to be dcelared agiiiust France, 
appeiLT to this society to be not merely to punish 
crimes, but to persecute principle j not merely to 
protect the allies of these kingdoms, but to pi'oduce 
a counter-revolution in France; not merely to check 
the progress of republicanism in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but to stop the progress of liberty tlirough- 
out Europe ; and this society is convinced that this 
war would never be carried on, if it did not tend to 
effectuate a treaty, or rather a conspiracy, entered 
into by tyrants and abettors of tjTanny, wheu l-Yance 
had committed no crime — unless the emancipation 
of twenty -four millions of men be one. 

That it appears to this society, that a war, which 
must be chiefly waged at sea, and which, however 
successful, can scarcely be maintained except to the 
ruin of commerce, is peculiarly dangerous to this 
island, the prosperity of which depends almost en- 
tirely upon its trade, and the commercial credit and 
confidence of which have already been insidiously 
shaken to a degree which every merchant and trader 
feels, and which several of its iufant manufactures 
have lamentably experienced. 

That this society, firmly attached, from serious 
deliberation and conviction, to a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament, and to a govern- 
ment by king, lords, and commons, cannot but come 
forward publicly to express its disapprobation and 
sorrow at a war, the tendency of which, if successfiil, 
must be to perpetuate inveterate abuses, aud, if un- 



fortunate, may lead to the establishiDg of systems o 
goyemment untried in this country, irnd the appre- 
beiision of whicli is alleged na a principal reason for 
engaging; in hostility. 

That it appears to this society, not only inexpe- 
dient, but an infatuation amounting almost to mnd- 
ness, to subject Ireland, labouring under grievances 
hardly submitted to in time of peace, to the invaaion 
of men, who profess to carry along with them, " not 
fire and sword — but liberty." And if a war with 
Prance be in truth unavoidable, n redress of those 
grievances, more peculiarly by a total emancipation 
of the Cathobcs, and by a radical reform in parlia- 
ment, ought to be considered as an indispensable 
preliminary. 

Tliat it appears to this society, that the tendency 
of raising the militia in this kingdom, is to invest 
an ever-grasping administration with an enormous 
and alarming patronage, to extend its influence wide 
beyond the walls of Parhament, and to diffuse cor- 
ruption through all classes of the people. 

That it has also another afHieting tendency, namely, 
to repress, and if possible to destroy, the Volunteer 
instihition, by which this Island was once before 
defended in time of war, and to which we again look, 
almost csclusively, for the protection of ourselves 
and of our constitution, iu the awfiU crisis that 
awaits ua. 

That it appears to bo intended, by the bill now 
depending in parhament, entitled, " A Bill to pre- 
vent the importation of arms and gunpowder into 
this kingdom, and the removing and keeping of gun- 
powder without bcence," to prohibit the importation 
into this country of arms, ammunition, gunpowder, 
or militarj' stores, by any of his Majestj-'s subjects, 
under penalty of forfeiture of the same, and also of 
the sum of £500: a precaution which cannot but 
apt>ear extremely singular at the commencement of 
a war ; a period, when it is the usual poUcy of 
States to encourage the importation of all articles 
necessaiy for defence, and to discourage their espor- 



tation ; and the only exception to this ejrtraordinarj- 
prohibition, is a particular and special licence, diffi- 
cult to be obtained, and which may be refused. 

That it appears to this societj-, that the palpahle 
tendency of this bill is to enact, as against the whole 
body of the peopU, the rigour of that penal code, res- 
pecting the keeping and rnsing of arms, which it is 
profeasetl is intended to be partially repealed, as in 
favour of the Catholics, &c. 



HOVBK OP tORDS. 

1-Viday, March Ist, 1793. 

The Honourable Simon Butler and Mr. Oliver 
Bond, appeared at the bar in pursuance of their 
summonses. 

Lord Mountjoy proposed, that the following paper, 
which he had read ou the night preceding, and which 
had the names of the persons at the bar prefixed to 
it, should be submitted to their inspection. 

24th February, 1793. 

UNITED lElSHUEN Or DUBLIN-. 

Hon. Simon Butler, Chairman. 
Oliver Bond, Secretary. 

WiiEV a committee of secrecy was first appointed 
by the House of Lords, to enquire into the causes of 
the risings in certain counties of this kiugdom; 
although this society well foresaw the danger of 
abuse, to which such an institution was subject, yet, 
it was restrained from expressing that opinion, by 
the utility of the professed object, and by the hope, 
that the presence and advice of the two first judicial 
officers of this country, would prevent that com- 
mittee from doing those illegal acts, which less in- 
formed men might in such a situation commit. 

But since it has thought fit to change itself, fi^m 
a committee to enquire into the risings in ccrtiun 
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counties of thia kingdom, into an Inquiritioaj 
BcrutiiiiKe the private principles and secret thouglits 
of individuak; since it has not confined itself to 
simple enquiries and voluntoiy informations, but hu 
assumed tlic right and ei^crcised the power of com-, 
pelling attendance, and enforcing answers upon oath 
to persona] interrogatories, tending to criminate ths 
party examined ; since its researches are not confin- 
ed to the professed purposes of its institution, but 
directed principally to the discovery of evidence in 
support of prosecutions hitherto commenced, and 
utterly unconnected with the cause of the tumults it 
was appointed to investigate ; since in its proceed- 
ings it has violated well-ascertained principles of law, 
this society feels itself compelled to warn the public 
mind, and point the public attention to the following 
obsenations : — 

That the House of Lords can act only in a legis- 
lative or judicial capacity. 

That in its legislative capacity it baa no authority 
to administer an oath. 

That in its judicial capacity, it has a right to ad- 
minister an oath ; but that capacity extends only to 
error and appeal, except in cases of impeachment and 
trial of a peer, in which atune the House of Lords 
exercises an original jurisdiction. 

That the House of Lords, as a court, has no right 
to act by delegation, 

That the committee of secrecy possesses no au- 
thority, but what it derives by delegation from the 
House of Lords. 

That as the House of Lords does not possess any 
jurisdiction in the subject matter referred to the 
committee ; and as, even if it did, it could not dele- 
gate the some, it necessarily follows, that the com- 
mittee has not judicial authority, and cannot adminis- 
ter an oath. 

That even if the committee of secrecy acted as % 
court, its proceedings ought not to he secret. 

That no court has a right to exhibit personal in- 
terrogatories upon oath, the answers to which may 
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crimiDate the party examined, except at the desire of 
the party, aud with a view to purge him from a 
contempt. 

That it was the principal vice of the coiirtu of 
High CommisHiun aud Star Chamber, to examine 
upou personal interrogatories, to convict the party 
examined ; and that those courts were abolished, 
because their proceedings were illegal, unconstitu- 
tional aud oppressive. 

This paper was accordingly delivered into the 
hands of Air. Butler, by the gentleman usher ; after 
he had seen it, he was asked by Lord Mouatjoy, if 
that paper, bearing his name, was printed by his 
directions or authority ? 

Mr. Butlor said, that the paiier contained a decla- 
ration of the Society of li nitcu Irishmen of the City 
of Dublin, and horc date the 2tth February, 1798; 
that lie presided at the meeting ; that as cliairman, 
he put tiie question oq the several paragraphs, ac- 
cording as they were handed to him by the com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to prepare them ; 
that he was then, aud is still satisfied, that every 
paragraph of that declaration was agreeable to law, 
aud the principles of the constitution. 

Lord Mouutjoy said, that Mr. Butler had not yet 
answered, whether he authorized the publication ? 

Mr. Butler replied, that he meant to give the 
fullest information on the subject ; he did authorize 
the pubUcation, he authorized it in common with 
eveiy indiridual of the society. 

Mr. Bond was then interrogated. He was asked 
whether he had signed the paper, he replied tliat 
neither he, nor Mr. Butler, had signed the paper. 
Tlie resolutions of the society are referred to the 
committee of correspondence for publication. The 
committee cause the names of the chairman and 
secretary to be prefixed to every publication. That 
as secretary he delivered this declararion to the com- 
mittee of correspondence. And, on being asked, by 
Lord Clomueil, whether he dehvered it to the com- 



mjttee for the piirpose of publication, and wlietlier 
he thereby authoiized the publication, he rephed in 
the affirm ative. 

The Lord Chancellor then asked Mr. Butler, whe- 
ther he had any thing further to add, Mr. Butler 
said, that he attended to answer questions ; that if is 
lordship had any questions to ask, he (Mr. Butler) 
was ready to answer. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Bond were ordered to with- 
draw, but not to leave the House. 

They were shortly afterwards again ordered to the 
bar, and the following resolutions, agreed to by the 
House in their absence, itaviug been read, viz. — 

That the said paper vtia a false, scandalous, and 
seditious libel ; a high breatrh of the privileges of this 
House, tending to disturb the pubbc peace, and 
(fuestioniiig the authority of this High Court of Par- 
hainent. 

That Simou Butler and Oliver Bond having con- 
fessed that they had authorized the same to be 
printed, should be taken into custody. 

They were committed to the custody of the gen- 
tleman usher, and ordered to withdraw in such 
custody. 

In some time afterwards they were brought to the 
bar, in custody of the gentleman usher. 

The Lord Chancellor, after reciting the foregoing 
resolutions, spoke to the following purport : " Simon 
Butler and Oliver Boud, you were called to the bar 
to answer for a libel on this High Court of Parlia- 
ment ; you have confessed that such libel, which for 
its presumption, ignorance, and mischievous ten- 
dency, is unprecedented, was printed by your autho- 
rity. You, Simon Butler, cannot plead ignorance 
in extenuation ; your noble birth, your education, 
the honourable profession to which you belong, his 
majesty's gown which you wear, and to which you 
now stand a disgrace, gave you the advantages of 
knowledge, and are strong circumstances of aggra- 
vation of your guilt. It remains for me to pro- 
nounce the judgement of the House, which is, that 
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you, Simon Butler and Oliver Bond, be imprisoned 
six oioDths in the gaol of Newgate ; that each of 
you pay a fine to the king of ^00, and that you 
are not to be discharged from your confinement till 
such fine be paid." 

They were taken from the bar, and in a short 
time after conveyed in a coach to Newgate, under 
the escort of fifty or sixty soldiers, and directions of 
Alder mau Warren. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

Bcaiichamp Bagenel Harvey, Chairman. 
Thomas Russell, Secretary. 

We have often addressed you in yaw cause ; suffer 
us for once to address you in oiir own. Two of the 
ofBcers of our society have been thrown into a com- 
mon prison, for the dischai^e of their duty : — a pro- 
ceilure ao extraordinary, demands that we should lay 
before you the whole of that conduct which has 
brought upon the society so strong an exertion of 
power. 

The Society of United Irishmen was formed in 
November, 1791. Their principles, their motirea, 
and their objects, were set forth in their Declara- 
tion and their Test. At that period the spirit of 
this nation was at the lowest ebb : the great reli- 
gions sects were disunited ; the Protestants were 
disheartened and sunk by the memorable defeat of 
their convention in 1783; the Catholics, without 
allies or supporters, accustomed to look to adminis- 
tration aloue for rebef, dared scarcely aspire to hope 
for the lowest degree of emancipation, and even that 
ho|>e was repelled with coutiimely iind disdain ; ad- 
miuiatration was omnijjotcnt, opposition was feeble, 
and the people were — nothing. 

Such was the situation of Ireland, when in Belfast 
and in DubUn two societies were formed, for the 
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purpose of effectuating an union of the reH^ons ' 
sects, and a parliamentiiry reform. From the iostant 
of their t'omialion, a new tern commenced : ttie public 
has been roused from their stupor, the ancient enei^ 
of the land is again cnllcd forth, and the people seem 
determined, in the spirit of 1782, to demand and to 
obtain their long-lost rights. 

Tlie first measure of the United Irishmen was, 
a declaration iu favour of the full and complete 
emancipation of the Catholics. — What was the 
consequence? The moment that great and op- 
pressed body saw itself supported by a single ally, 
they spumed the rile subjection in nliich th^ had 
been so long held, and with the heavy yoke of the 
)>enal laws yet lianging on tlieir necks, they sum- 
moned their representatives from the four provinces 
of the kingdom, and with the determined voice of 
millions, they calle^l upon their sovereign for a total 
abobtion of that abominable and bloody code ; B 
code, the extent and 8e\'erity of which was first made 
know*ii by a report set forth by this society, and 
compiled by the knowledge and industry' of that man 
who is now the victim of his disinterested patriotism, 
and who, in pubUshing to the world the abominationB 
of intolerance, bigotry, and persecution, has com- 
mitted a sin agaiust corruption whirii can never be 
forgiven . 

If the knowledge of that penal code has been use- 
fiil, if the complete union of the religious sects has 
been beneficial, if the emancipation of Catholics be 
good for Ireland, then may this society claim some 
merit, and some support, ftora tJieir countrjinen. 

In 1791, there was not a body of men in Ireland 
that ventured to speak, or scarce to think, of reform. 
The utmost lenglli that patriots of that day went, 
was to attack a few of the outworks of corruption — 
the Societies of Uuitcd Irishmen stormed her in the 
citadel. They did not fritter down the public spirit, 
or distract the public attention by a variety of petty 
measures, they ivere not afraid to clip the wings of 
peculation too close, or to cut up the trade of parlia- 
ment by the roots. Tliey demanded a parhamentary 
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reform, and what has been the cousequence? The 
cry has been re-echoed from county to county, and 
from province to province, tdl every honest man in 
the cation has become ardent in the pursuit; and 
even the tardy and lingering justice of parliament 
has been forced into a recognition of the principle. 
If, then, reform be goo<i for Ireland, this society, 
which first renewed the pursuit of that great object, 
may claim some merit, and ijome support tjroni their 
countrymen. 

At the opening of this session every man thought 
that the unanimous wish of the nation on the two 
great questions must be gratified ; — that the Catho- 
lics must he completely emancipated, and a radical 
reform in parliament effectuated ; but this delusiou 
was soon removed. It was suddenly discovered that 
it was necessary to have n strong government in 
Ireland; a war was declared agaiust France, ruinous 
to the rising prosperitj- of this country ; 20,000 re- 
gular troops, and 16,000 mihtia were voted, and the 
famous gunpowder bill passed, by the unauimoua 
consent of all parties in parliament ; the Society of 
United Irishmen, a vigilant sentinel for the public 
good, warned their countrymen of the danger im- 
pending over their liberty and their commerce ; they 
knew, in doing so they were exposing themselves to 
the fury of goveniment, but they disregarded their 
own private safety when the good of their country 
was at stake. They could not hope to stop these 
measures, for they had no power, but what they 
could they did; they lodged their solemn protest 
against them before the great tribunal of the nation. 

In the progress of the present session, it was 
thought neccssan' by the House of Lords to establish 
H secret committee, to investigate the cause of the 
disturbances now existing in a few counties in this 
kingdom. The examination of several individuals 
having transpired, the Society of United Irishmen 
felt it their duty to step forward again, and to give 
such information to their countrymen as might be 
necessary' for their guidance. They stated a few 
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[tlain principles, wliicli they did then and do noifi 
conceive to be sound coustitutionBl law ; but now tli»1 
measure of their oiTencea wna ful], and the heavy hi 
uf power, 80 long withheld, was to fall with trobls' 
weight upon their hcBd"*, Their chairman, tlie lion. 
Simon Butler, and their secretary, Mr. Oliver Bund, 
were summoned before the House of Lords; they 
were called upon to avow or disavow the publication: 
they avowed it nt once, with the spirit and magna- 
nimity of men who deserved to be free. For this, 
they liave been sentenced, with u severity luicxam- 
pled in the parliamentary annaU uf this cnuntiy, to 
he imprisoned in Newgate for six months, and to 
pay a tine of .£500 each; and to remain in prison 
until the said fines he paid. By tliis sentence, two 
gentlemen, one of noble birth, of great talents, and 
clci'ated situation in an hononmble profession; the' 
other a merchant of the fairest diameter, the high- 
est respectability, and in great and extensive busi- 
ness ; are torn away from their families and con-, 
nexions, carried through the streets with a militiuT' 
guard, and plunged like felons into the common 
gaol, where the}- are in an instant confined among the 
iilest malefactors, the drosH and setim of the earth, 
and this sentence was jironounced by a body, who are 
at oncf judfffs, and parties v;fio measure the offence, 
prijpurtion the punishment, and from w/iose senience 
there iicf no appeal. 

We do not mention here criminal prosecutions, 
instituted against several of oiu- members in the 
courts of law, for publishing and distributing our 
address to the Volunteers of Ireland; respect for the 
existing laws of our country imposes upon us a si- 
lence, which no provocation shall induce us to break; 
ive know wtien juries intervene, that justice will be 
done. 

Such is the history of the society, and such are 
the enormities which have drawn upon them the 
persecution under which thej- now labour. Their 
prime offence in their devoted attachment to reform ; 
an attachment which, in the eyes of a bad adminis- 
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tralioii, includes all political siu ; their next offence, 
is ail iirdcnt wish for a complete and total, not a par- 
tial and illusoiT, emancipation of the CathoUcs; 
their ac\t otTence is, having published a strong cen- 
sure OQ the impcudiug ruinous war, ou the militia 
and gunpowder acts; and, fiiiallT, the crowning of- 
fence for which those officers now lie in gaol, by order 
of the Houseof Lords, ishaving instructed their coun- 
trymen in what they conceive to be the law of the 
land, for the guidance of those who might be sum- 
moned before the secret committee, &c. 
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John Shenres, Chairman. 
W. B. Webb, Secretary. 

To the Hon, Simon Butler and Oliver Bond, Etq. 

Gentlemen, out dear and respected Friends ! 

On the first of March we saw you enter into pri- 
Bon, with an air and manner that testified not only 
a serene and settled conviction in the justice of 
your cause, but a cheerful confidence in your own 
fortitude to sustain all the consequences that an 
nttacliiucnt to this cause might bring upon you : 
and we now see you, after an imprisonment of six 
months, come out with the same unbending spirit ; 
in the same health of body ; with the same alacrity 
of mind ; both preserved sound and unaltered, pro- 
bably from the same cause, that vital energy which a 
sense of unmerited suffering, and the consciousness 
of doiug our duty, never fail to communicate. It in 
this conscious sense of immerited injurj', that re- 
freshes the soul amidst tlie closest confine meut, 
blows up the spark of life, and invigorates both the 
head and the heart. Thb, which made Mirabcau 
write for liberty in a dungeon, while his enemies 
conspired against it in the anti-chamber ; this, which 
expanded the soul of Raleigh, gave it power to 



wander nt large, and, id spite of bars, in defiimce of 
gaolers, to leave the narrow cell wliere liis body lay, 
aud write for posterity, a History of the World. 

Notwithstanding the irresistible argument of six 
mouths imprisonment iu a common giiol, we are still 
inclined to lament, that the law and custom of par- 
liament should ever have entered into a contest with 
the liberty of the press and the rights of the people ; 
and that a discretionary power of punishment should 
BO often supersede the ordinary course of criutiual 
jurisdiction and the sacred triid by jury. We con- 
tinue still inclined to believe, that nil imdefined and I 
irresponsible power, by whatever person or body 
assumed, is in its nature despotic. And that the 1 
vigilance of the people, and the censorship of the j 
press, are the only means of guarding against its j 
deadening influence, and preserving those barriers I 
which the spirit of free government ought to place 1 
between the legislative, executive, and judiciary de- j 
partments. We still think, that particular and I 
anxious care ought to be taken, never to mingle and j 
confound the legislative and judicial powers, for the 
conjunction is poUtically incestuous, .aud the produc- 
tion is always a monster. 

Gentlemen, your country is much your debtor. 
But we must suppose you by this time too well expe- 
rienced in the mutabihty of public opinion, to expect 
that she will for the present, acknowledge the debt, 
much leas, return the obligation ; that she will either | 
BjTnpathiae with what you have suffered, or partake 
iu our heartfelt joy at your enlargement. Indeed, i 
yon will scarcely now know your country, iu a few ' 
months so much altered. Indisposed to condole or 
to congratulate, desponding without reason, exhaust- 
ed without effort, she sits on the ground, in a fit of 
mental alienation ; unconscious of her real malady, 
soared at every whisper ; her thousand ears ojien fop 
falsehoods from abroad, her thousand eyes shut 
ogfdnst the truth at home ; worked up by false sug- 
gestions and artful insinuations, to such a madness 
of sUBpitnon, as makes her mistake her dearest friends 
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for Iier deadlicat foes, and revile tlie only society 
which ever pursued her welfiire witli spirit and j>er- 
aeverance, as attempting at her life with the torch of 
an incendiary and the dagger of an assnssin. 

From a public, thus inquisitive about tho atfaira of 
other people, thus incurious about its own, thus 
deluded — we were going to say, in language of high 
authority, thus besotted — we appeal for your fame, 
and our own justification, to the same public, in 
a more collected, a more sober, a more dign^ed 
moment : when the perishable politics of par^ in 
place, and party out of place, shall have passed away 
like the almanack of the year ; when the light shall 
break in on an underworking family compact, whose 
business it has been to conc^ the real situatiou and 
sentiments of this country, from the immediate 
councils of the sovereign ; when a compromising, 
parlyiug, panic-struck opposition, negotiating with- 
out authoritj', surrendering without condition, shall 
repent of their pusillanimous crednlity ; and, when 
the nation shall dare to acknowledge as a truth, 
what in its conscience it feels as a fact, that those 
only are her friends who stand up while all are pros- 
trate around them, and call nloud on ministry and on 
opposition for reform, radicjJ, comprehensive, imme- 
diate ; such aa will nationalise liberty, and make 
this country cease to be what it has been well des- 
cribed, " a heary-handcd unfeeling aristocracy over 
a people, ferocious and rendered desperate by povertj' 
and wretchedness," But if such a time should not 
soon arrive ; if this country should remain still 
abused and contented ; there ia a world elsewhere. 
Wherever freedom ia, there is our country, and there 
ought to be our home. Let this government take 
care. Let them think of depopulation, and tremble. 
Who makes the rich ? — the i>oor. What makes the 
shuttle fly, and the plough clejive the furrows ? — the 
poor. Should the poor emigrate, what would be- 
come of you, proud, powerful, silly men ! What 
would become of rou, if the cars of corn should 
wither on the staltc, and the labours of the loom 
« 2 
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slioutd cense ? who would feed you then if Lungry,*" 
or clothe you when naked ¥ Give the poor a coan- 1 
try, or you will lose one yourselves. Mimkind, like l 
other commodities, will follow the demand ; and, if 
depreciated here below all value, will fly to a better 
market. 

Gentlemen, we a^ain salute you with great respect 
and affection, as frienda and brothers. We salute 
you, in the unity of an honest and honoumhle cause. 
May you receive the reward of your sufferings, and 
triumph in the freedom of vour country. 

Friday, 16th August, 1793. 

The Honourable Simon Butler and Oliver Bond, Esq. 
Returned the following annoer. 

Wb received the honour of your spirited and affetv 
tionate address, with equal pride uud gratitude, 
^'ou have done justice to the feelin(;s which have , 
supported ua under our iniprisouments ; and, if our 
situatiou required adventitious consolation, the pa- 
triotic attention of our numerous friends has most \ 
amply supplied it. Our sufferiugs have not warped 
uur understandings; and wc still think, that we only 
discharge an indispensible duty, while we treat all 
public topics with free discussion, preserving a due 
respect fur the public peace, and the laws of the 
land. We will only boast of our constitution when 
it knows no power which is not responsible. Prero- 
gative, founded upon the sidutary maxim, that the 
king can do no wrong, held forth at all times some 
relief in the responsibihty of the minister ; but pri- 
vilege, which arrogates to itself a like constitutional 
principle, precludes all resource whatsoever against 
its illegal or arbitrary exercise ; acknowledging no 
fontrol, no corrective, it regards not the forma of 
law ; and wtiite it remains undefined and irresponsi- 
ble, there is no safety in the laud. We have thought 
it our duty to seek redress, but we sought it in vain. 
W^e have not even received couutenauce in the quar- 
ter where the nation might have looked for support. 
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We have not however, submitted. We have suffer- 
ed. We are now precluded from the possibility of 
contesting the legality of the fine imposed on us, for 
the payment thereof Los been enforced at the trea- 
sury, without pHHxing through the ordinary medium 
of the revenue aide of the exchequer, where we might 
have instituted a legal enquiry into the matter betbre 
the baroDB of that court, from whose decision there 
can be no appeal, or writ of error to the House of 
Lords. 

A variety of causes may be ansigned for the ilis- 
coDtented stillnesti which prevails : tlie landed iu- 
tercst forms a body very nearly of an aristocratic 
corapleidon ; the commercial interest is involved in 
pubfie attd private embarrassment ; the manufac- 
turers are without a sufficiency of employment, and 
credit baa scarcely an existence. But, notwithstand- 
ing tbe prevalence of this sullen torpor, let us not 
despair of our country. Although manoeuvres to 
frustrate public energy are various, hartly and 
successfid ; nevertheless, a wanton sacrifice of per- 
sonal liberty, and a lawless plunder of private 
property, will not fail to make an impression 
proportionate to their enormity. We lament the 
arbitrary intemperance which has determined very 
many valuable and opulent members of the commu- 
nity to emigrate. And although we exult in the 
existence of a new world, in which freedom is se- 
cured, and equal law duly administered to a nation 
of citizens ; yet, in our opinion, we should not 
abiuidon our country to seek those blessings in a 
foreign land, until we shall have exhausted every 
constitutional effort to establish them at home. In 
that great cause we are bound to suffer as well as to 
act, and from the performance of that duty we Lave 
not shrunk. In tlie infamy of our imprisonment we 
take pride, for we take pride in our cause. A Setden 
haA been cast into a common prison before us, and 
yet he survived the despotism which violated the kw 
and oppressed Ids country. 
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The preceding list of the names of the leaders of 
the United IrisbmeD, include those of tlie actors in 
the rebellion, as well as those of the originntors and 
organizers of it ; but if we separate the one firom the 
other, and enumerate the organizing leaders, we shall 
find that the Protestaut aud Presbyterian members, 
compared with the Roman Catholic members, are in 
the proportion of about four to one. There never 
was a greater mistake than to call this stru°;gle a 
Popish rebellion : the movement was pre-eminently 
A Protestant one. 
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As the X'nion Star is an official paper, the ma- 
nagers promise the public that no characters shall 
lie hazarded through its medium, but such as are 
denounced by authority, as being the partners aud 
creatures of Pitt and his sanguinary journeyman 
Luttrell. 

The Star will be published occasionally, as new 
and notorious characters appear, which the com- 
mittee may think proper to guard the Society of 
United Irishmen agaiust. 

The Star offers to Public Justice the following 
detestable traitors as peijured spies and informers: — 

William J 8, about six feet High, corpulent, 

lives in William-street, better known by the name 
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of Alderman Level-low, from some horrid mu 
he committed in Meatli -street, luider the name of 
laws, which arc constructed to leave the Uvea and 
properties of Irishmen to the mercy of ignorant and 
abandoned magistrates. This nefarious npstart, in 
answer to a club of wretches calling themselves 
Aldermen of Skinner's- alley, boasts of a Constitution 
and Protestant ascendancy, secured by the blood and 
treasure of his forefathers. "Tis notorious his fore- 
fathers were a long line of bricklayers' labourers. 
Though not at the battle of the Boyne or Aughrim, 
yet we acknowledge his grandfather died about that 
period, though he did not bleed, as bis valuable life, 
was squeezed out under the gallows for sheep-steal- 
ing. The Constitution and Protestant faith were 
rather ungrateful to the alderman and his cousin 
Nat, for the blood and treasures of the family so 
gloriously spent, by suffering those illustrious young 
gentlemen to begin a mercantile life, as root mer- 
chants, in a cellar in Bride-street, wliere our alder- 
man often displayed his loyalty every returning 4th 
of November, or July the 1st, by ornamenting his 
vegetable merchandise with a well-placed orange 
lily. Tliencc we sec the partners emerge from the 
subterranean apartment, to manage the nagin in the 
wbiakey-shop, which forwarded him rapidly to satisfy 
his devotion at the aluinc of the orangemen in Col- 
lege-green, when municipal wisdom made our hero 
lonl mayor. 

William B w, sovereign of Belfast, by trade a 

minister of the Church of England. This infernal 
mountebank luiites the cruelty of an Inquisition to 
all the chicanery of a vicious priest, under the pa- 
tronage of what is called the Head of tlic Church, to 
whom he looks for rewards for committing eveiy 
atrocity that ever English villany promoted ; why 
cross to the continent for a history of king-cr^ and 
priest-craft ? every crime that either is accused of, is 
united in this gospel magistrate and his English 
master. 
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tyranny, as a descendant of the first English robbers 
and invaders; if assassination was hert-tofore un- 
known, his treatment and Bristow's of Mr. Orr, 
would awaken tho necessary invention. 

Ij 11, an infamous name, which his father got 

hidden and disguised under the name of C n. 

This nefarious tyrant, among the crimes that a 
military government empowers him to commit, has 
had several men committed to gaol on charges of 
treason, that he might liare an opportunity of oblig- 
ing their wives to earn n promise of the unfortimate 
men's enlargement by submitting to him ; thus, the 
stories of Rha^iifault, and other monsters in power, 
of the dark and barbarous ages, are realized in un- 
fortunate Ireland, and is named the mildness of ad- 
ministration. This lillain is remiu'kable ill-looking, 
about five feet tive inches high, black complexion, 
wears a uniform, and his hair in queue. 

Stephen Sparks, master of the Charter-school, 
Castle Carberry, and Michael Sparks, his brother, 
and Gilbert Walker, his brother-in-law ; the two 
latter were rewarded by Luttrell with commissions, 
for their alacrity as spies and house- burners. 

Benjamin Armstrong, alias Benjamin Bung the 
guager— 43 years of age, large red features, hooked 
noose, lives at En^ey, near King's-court, county 
Cavan. 

Pairbroth^ about five feet three inches high, 

ruddy complesion ; a clothier, in Tcnter's-laue, in 
the liberty j one of Corbally's jury. 

Pettigrew, five feet six inches high, black 

complexion, thirty-three years of age ; lives in Linen- 
Ilall-atreet ; a sergeant in Dick's company — a jury- 
man of young Hart's. 

— -- Itobertson, five feet ten inches high, a black- 
looking fellow; and car-pilot on the Custom House 

Hauten\-iUe, five feet eight inches high, sixtv years 
q5 
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of a§c ; collects for the pipe-wnter office ; formoly 
kept a huxtcr's shop in Mary's-lane. 

llicc, eilversmith in Capel-street, Kninianiotu 

rascixl, and gambler, known by the name of Count 
Brilliant. 

Bartholomew Cannnn, about five feet eight inches 
high, com p ass- k nee 'd ; k(;eps a public-house id 
William -street, comer of Castle market ; is a noto- 
rious spy. 

Pilsworth, woollen-draper, same street, we 

n^niiD offer to the public : this fellow boasts uf his 
ingenuity as a grand juror, in ignoring the bills of 
Mr, Mason of Exchequer-street, and a drill -scijeant 
in the Stephen's Green, yeomen, who were nearly 
rat to pieces by two officers, whom this Pilsworth 
said should be encouraged, on the plea that they are 
always doing their duty by such acts, as it proved 
their zeal to their king ; and those worthy grand 
jurors agreed in the loyal opinion. 

Bloomer, five feet six inches in height, pock- 
marked, by trade a hairdresser in Pye-comcr, 

Bishop, & hairdresser, lives in Aungier-street, 

a purtner of Bloomer's in informing. 

William Biinn, about five feet eight inches highj 
red face, sells blankets in Britain-street; was a 
stable-boy, among which fraternity he is seen con* 
stantly regaling in the neighbouring whiskey-shops; 
is a yeoman of the Rotimda division. 

Thomas Horan, about twenty-two years of age, 
five feet nine inches high, hiurdresser, lives in Ellis's 
Quay, comer of John-street. 

Robert OofF, usurer, from Eoscommon, now lives 
in Eccles-strcet ; about five feet four inches high, 
pockmarked, small-eyed, ill-looking fellow; frequents 
the Old Exchange Coffec-house. 

Purdue, a pettifogging attorney, low, set- 
made, pale-faced, fair hair, bull-nosed fellow ; lives 
in Mercer- street, but spends the most part of his 
time in the Old Exchange Coffee-house ; is whipper- 
in to Lee's, of the Poat-office, and is a noted in- 
former. 
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We are constantly witnessing the impudent af- 
fectation of cowardly moderation, acting in partner- 
ship witli tjTaiiny, ngainst the Union Star, which 
they accuse of inculcating principles of assassina- 
tion. 

We certainly do not advise, though we do not de- 
cry assassination, as we conceive it to be the only 
mode at present within the reach of Irishmen, to 
bring to justice the royal agents, who are constantly 
exercising rapes, murders and buminga, through our 
devoted country. 

We appeal to thy noble aud venerated name, O 
Brutus I who bravely aasassinated the tyrant of your 
country amidst his cohorts, and in the presence of 
his pensioned senate; it is not our solitary snlfrage 
that has attempted to honour thy name and worship 
thy spirit. The patriot, the snge, and the hero, in 
every honourable slate of life, for eighteen centuries, 
have given thy name the first aud most unequivocal 
recommendation to the admiring earth, as one that 
deaervcM the highest rank amon^ the benefactors 
of the human race. 

Yes I Prince of Patriot Assassins, tliy noble and 
virtuous spirit should penade our land ; the infant 
whom a liritish, or a British-Irish, butcher has left 
fatherless, should be taught, through his progress to 
manhood, that thy example should be rigidly imi- 
tated, as an honest duty to his parents and his coun- 
try. Ilie Irish seaman, maimed in the senice of 
his country's tyrant, whose banners he often led to 
rictory — perhaps at the same moment when his aged 
mother lived to see her daughter violated by a horrid 
soldiery, who had mingled the ashes of her husband 
with those of their humble habitation, — in such n 
son, assassination would be a holy duty, commanded 
by natiu% and approved of by Heaven. Thus we de- 
fend assassination, and clear it &om the rubbish of 
ignorance, and the falsehoods of despotism, which 
were too often succeasfiil in confounding the charac- 
ters of the man who destroyed a tyrant, and him 
who, to gratify private revenge, or ui^ed by 
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migbt sell himself to murder an innocent fellow- 
creature. 

Wc have one hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, 
aay the prints in the pay of Mr. Pitt ; — if this vaunt 
is meaut to intimidate the French, it is laughable ; 
the conquerors of Finns, of Italy, of Leopold's long 
hosts, are capable of re-actitig tlie races of Dunkirk, 
at the Curragh or the Shannon; if to intimidate 
Irishmen, it is as poorly used : the most illiterate 
smile at the nominal strength. Ireland at present 
requires (though an inrading army is not at hand) 
every man of the 160,000, as government think it 
necessary, at every three or four hundred square 
yards, to have a barrack : where or how cotdd an 
army be spared, sufficient to repel a French inva- 
sion ? Or what army can government depend on, 
when the deliverers of Europe touch the Irish soil? 
The yeomen are numbered in the imaginary se- 
cimty; this body (suppose 30,000) have family con- 
nexions, and some have property, at least have 
dwellings ; however disposed to resistance, would be 
checked by prudence, or the apprehension of having 
their families visited by their indignant neighbours, 
who would retaliate on their properties for any he- 
roism they might display iinder Luttrell. The mi- 
litia, beginning to feel as Irishmen, might neglect 
the glorv intended for them, on recollecting that 
half an howr fighting on their own account, or not 
fighting at all, might be safer or more profitable 
than following hot-headed and cruel officers; or 
remembering, that while a Cat boh c soldier was 
marching to battle in defence of his King, an- 
other was burning his place of worship, or shoot- 
ing his parents : or the Presbyterian, in the like 
situation, and on the same loyal business, would 
reflect that bis meeting-house was invaded, and his 
teacher dragged to prison, in the name of a king 
and constitution, for which he is invited, or rather 
whipped, to fight. Finally, at this day, the militia, 
who can turn the fortune of the day, will remember 
who are the friends of Ireland. The Scotch is an- 
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other component part of this 160,000 — amoral, woU- 
infornicd people — have unravelled the doctrine of 
EngUsh policy ; the Scotch see that they are trans- 
ported to Ireland to butcher its people, while the 
English perform the same humane busineas in Scot- 
land. Such are your hopes, ye nicknamed blood- 
hounds, that tyrannize o*'er my country; how dread- 
ful your prospect, ye monsters ; how uncertain your 
existence ! 

England t thy late triumphs over the Dutch are 
far from depressing the spirits of Irishmen, or im- 
peding their union ; thy victories may prolong the 
war, but cannot destroy liberty or prevent justice. 
Irishmen remember thy glory is rather too expen- 
sive : they know, in the American war, you won n 
battle — hut you lost a continent, and added a hun- 
dred millions to your debt. In this war, your tleets 
were again in motion, and again victorious, and 
again you and your friends were disappointed — one 
ally guillotined, iiuother a refugee, a third beaten in 
every direction, his dominions diminished, and his 
apostolic throne tottering by a republican bayonet, 
the reminder humbled, and fined for their temerity; 
all those evils that threaten royalty, could not he 
prevented or curbed by the glorious first of June — 
by Lord St. Vincent, or Admiral I>uncan." * 
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No. VI. 



[From Falkner^s Journal.'] 

LORD EDWARD FITZOERALD^S ADDRESS TO THE 
ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY KILDARE. 

I TAKE this opportunity of thanking my fellow- 
citizens for the favour they conferred on me at the 
last general election. I hope the conduct I pursued 
since^ met their approbation ; it was dictated by the 
purest motives and most fervent wish for the welfare 
and happiness of Ireland. I shall not offer myself at 
present a candidate^ feeling that under the present 
circumstances^ there can be no firee election in 
Ireland ; any return made will be only by sufferance 
of the nearest military commanding oflScer. What 
is to be expected from a parliament returned under 
martial law? Looking to the true spirit of the 
British Constitution, I doubt if a body elected under 
such circumstances, can be called a Parliament, or 
its acts reckoned binding. 

I hope my fellow-citizens of the county of Kildare, 
will not look on my declining to stand a candidate now, 
as abandoning their interests. I trust to see the day 
when I shall offer myself to represent them in a par- 
liament that will be freely and fairly elected, and 
can be venerated by all honest men. 

Though not your representative, believe me always 
your faithful servant, 

Edward Fitzgerald. 

Kildare, July 14th, 1797. 

Bam Hill, July 27tli, 1797. 



LORD AND LADV EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Amongst the fas liioii able arrivals from the COQ- 
tiiipiit, announced in a London paper, in the month 
of Jannary, 1793, I find the following r — 

" 3rd Januarj', 1793, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
arrived with his bride at Dovor from France, imme- 
diately after his lordship's marriage." 

Some particulars of that marriage were detailed, 
in one of the French papers, immediately after the 
death of Lady Fitzgerald, in November, 1831. The 
writer did not feel called upon, however, to explain 
the motives for the mysterious introduction to which 
he alludes, of the "Citoyemie Ann Carohne Stephanie 
Sims, comiiie en France sous le nora dc Pamela," 
(thus desig^iated in the marriage coutraet, entered into 
in the presence of Citoyen Louis PhilHpe EgaUt<5, the 
present King of the French ;) in fact, of Pamela heing 
the daughter of Madame de Oenlis by the Duke l' 
Orleans. 



LADV riTZOKBALn. 

She was first known as the cherished pupil, if not 
the adopted child of Madame de Genlis, and beyond 
that, little was ascertained of her connexions or birth. 
About the year 1782, the Duke of Orleans committed 
the education of his childreu to Madame dc Genlis, 
and she, anxious that they should become perfect in 
the lii-ing languages, had taken into their service 
Enghsh and Italian female domestics, and she more- 
over resolved on educating with these children, a 
young English girl of nearly their own age. The 
Duke de Chartres was then in correspondence with a 
Mr. Forth, and requested him to find out, and send 
over to France, a handsome little girl of from five to 
six years of age. Mr. Forth immediately executed 
his commission, and sent by his valet, a horse, together 
with the infant, and accompanied by a note in these 
words : — " I have the honour to send to your high- 
ness, the finest mare and the prettiest little girl in 
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al) England." This iofaot was Pamela, afterwanls 
Lady Fitzgerald. Her arrival at the Palais Koyale, 
occasioned odd coiijectures. She was, however, edu- 
cated with the prince and princesses, as a companion 
and a friend ; she had the same masters, was taketi 
equal care of, partook in their sports, and her asto- 
Dishmg resemblance to the Duke's children, would 
have made her paas for their sister, were it not for 
her foreign accent. WHiile Pamela and the young 
princess were pursuing their studies in the delightful 
retreat of Belle-chasae, the Kevolntion broke out. 
The Duke of Orleans and his two sons, the Dukes of 
Chartres and of Jlontpeusier, wamily espoused its 
principles, Madame dc Gcnlis was then an admirer 
of the Constituent Assembly — Pamela participated 
in her enthusiasm for liberty ; and everj' Sunday the 
members of that assembly met at Bello-chasse. 
Barrere, Petion and David, were constantly at her 
soirees, and there, in the presence of these yooiig 
girls, seriously discussed the important questions of 
the day. Pamela, abounding in beauty and every 
mental accomplishment, had just reached her fifteenth 
year, and the Duke of Orleans hud directed his 
uotary to draw out a settlement of 1,500 li\Tes s- 
year upon her. The notary declared that the orphan 
was not competent to receive the anniiity, unless she 
had a guardian. " Well then," replied the Duke, 
" let herself choose a guardian — enough of deputies 
come to BcUe-chassc, so tliat she can have no diffi- 
culty in selecting one." On the Sunday following, 
the Duke's answer was communicated to Pamela, at 
a moment when the usual party had assembled. " I 
have not much time to reflect," she said, " but if 
citizen Barrere would favour me by becoming my 
guardian, I should make choice of him." Barrere 
gladly assented, and all the formalities of the contract 
were soon executed. When the Constituent As- 
sembly had terminated its glorious labours, Madame 
de Genlis proceeded to England, with Mademoiselle 
D'Orleans and Pamela, and attended by two depu- 
ties, Petion aud Voidel. It was then Lord £dward 
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Fitzgerald saw Pamela. The brilliancy of her beauty, 
the (iruces of her mind, and the free expreission of 
her ieehn^ of liberty, mode a deep impression on 
the yoirng Irish peer; and when Madame de Genlia, 
alarmed at the turn things were taking in France, 
retired with her pupils to Toumay, where the pre- 
sence of Dumouriez and of the Duke de Chartrea, 
assured them of a safe aaylum, Lord Fitzgerald 
accompanied them, and soon became the husband of 
Pamela. 

Afler tlie loss of her husband, this poor lady ex- 
perienced the heart and hope-chilling effects of cool- 
ing regard and declining friendship. She went on 
the continent, and feeling herself neglected aud 
embarrassed, she forgot her husband's memory, and 
formed an unhappy alliance with an Americau, then 
established in France, of the name of Piscairn, " not 
the twentieth part the tithe of her precedent lord." 

In the year 1820, I saw her at Toulouse, where 
she was then living, apart, I believe, from her second 
husband, in a very retired manner, and it seemed 
to me in restricted circumstances. 

By this marriage, she had a daughter, who was 
married in New York, and hving there at the period 
of my first risit to that place, in 1835. She died 
in the latter part of November, 1831, in very in- 
different circumstances, in retired lodgings in the 
Rue Richepanse at Paris. One of Lord Edward's 
grand-children, a lad of fifteen or sixteen, beara the 
most striking resemblance to him, aud all the amia- 
ble qualities of that most nohle-hearted being, his 
daughter, the mother of the boy I allude to, seems 
to have inherited. 

R. R. M. 



No. VII. 



alB JOHN MOOftE. 

Av accouut of Tone's condemnatiou and death — 
is detailed in the garbled life of that noble ofiBcer, 
given to the pubUc by his brother, Mr. James 
Moore. Sir John Moore had been actively en- 
gaged in suppressing the rebellion of 1798, and 
speaking of its leaders, he says: — "The day 
before I left Dublin, Mr. Theobald Wolfe Tone 
was brought in prisoner, taken on board the 
Hoclie, in the action of the 12th of October. I 
endeavoured to see him, but be was conveyed to the 
provost prison before I reached the Castle. He is 
said to have been one of the principal and ttrst 
framers of the United Irish. He is the son of a 
coachniakcr in Dubhn, but was educated at the 
college for a lawyer ; and, by some writings which 
are said to be his, he appears to be a man of con- 
siderable talent. He was tried by a court-martial at 
the barracks, the day after his arrival, where I un- 
derstand he conducted himself with great firmness 
and manliness. He had prepared a speech, part of 
wliicb only he was permitted to dehver, the rest 
being conceived inflammatory. By that part which 
he delivered he discovers a superiority of mind, which 
must gaiii to him a degree of sympathy beyond what 
is given to ordinary criminals. 

"He began by stating, that from his infancy he had 
been bred up in an honourable poverty, and since the 
first dawn of his reason he had been an enthusiast to 
the love of his country. The progress of an acadc- 
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mic and dHBsicnl education confiiiDed him still 
stroiisii^r ia tUuse principles, and spurred him on to 
support by actions what be had so strongly conceived 
in theory ; that British connexion was, in his opinion, 
the bane of his country's prosperity ; it was his ob- 
iect to destroy this connexion ; and, in the event of 
his exertions, be bad succeeded in rousing tbree mil- 
lions of bis coiintnF-men to a sense of their national 
debasement. Here be was interrupted by the court ; 
and altcrwards going on with something similar, he 
was again iutemipted. He then said he should not 
take up the time of the court by any subterfuge to 
which the forms of tbe law might entitle him. He 
admitted the charge of coming in arms as the leader 
of a French force, to invade Ireland ; but said it was 
as a man banished, amputated from all natural and 
jiolitical connexion with his own country, and a 
naturahzed subject of France, bearing a commission 
of the French Republic, under wbicb it was his duty 
implicitly to obey the commands of his militaiy 
superiors. He produced his commission, constituting 
him adjutant-general in the French service, his 
orders, &e. &c. He said he knew from what had 
already occurred to the officers, natives of Ireland, 
who had been made prisoners on this expedition, 
what would be his fate ; on that, however, be had 
made np his mind. He was satisfied that every 
liberal man who knew his mind and principles, would 
be conviuced, in whatever enterprise he engaged for 
the good of his country, it was impossible he could 
ever have been combined in approbation or aid, to the 
fanatical aud sanguinary atrocities perpetrated by 
many of the persons engaged in the recent conflict. 
He hoped the court would do hira the justice to be- 
lieve, that from his soul he abhorred such abominable 
conduct. He had, in every pubhc proceeding of hia 
life, been actuated by the purest motives of love to 
his country ; and it was the highest ambition of bis 
soul, to tread the glorious paths clialked out by the 
examples of Washington in America, and Kosciusko 
in Poland. In such arduous and critical pursuits, 
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success was the criterion of merit and fame. It wm 
his lot to fail, and he was re§igned to his fate. Per- 
sonal consideratioas he had none ; the sooner he met 
the fate that awaited him, the more agreeabie to his 
feelings ; but he could not repress his anxiety fur the 
honour of the natiou whose uniform he wore, and the 
diguity of that commission he bore as adjutant- 
general in the French senice. As to the sentence of 
tlie court, which he so fully anticipated, he had but 
one wish, that it might be inflicted within one hour; 
but the only request he had to solicit the court was, 
that the mode of his death might not degrade the 
honour of a soldier. The French army did not feel 
it contrary to the dignity or etiquette of anns, to 
grant similar favours to emigrant officers taken on 
returning, under British command, to invade their 
native country. He recollected two ini^tancea of this, 
in the cases of Charette and Sombrcuil, who had ob- 
tained their request of being shot by files of gre- 
nadiers. A similar fate was the only favour he had 
to ask ; and he trusted that men susceptible of the 
nice feelings of a soldier's honoiu*, would not refuse 
his request. As to the rest, he was perfectly re- 
conciled. 

" Next rooming it was found that he had endea- 
voured to avoid pubUc execution by an attempt to 
kill himself. He was discovered with hia windpipe 
cut across. His execution was necessarily postponed. 
A motion has since been matle in the Court of King's 
Bench, by Mr. Curran, for a habeas corpus, directed 
to the keeper of the Provost Marshalsea, to bring the 
body of T. W. Tone, witli the cause of his detention. 
This is BO far fortunate, as it is to stop for the future 
all trials by court-martial for civil offences, and 
things are to revert to their former and usual 
channel." 

In speaking of Wicklow, where Sir John had been 
chiefly employed, he states his opinion — " that mo- 
derate treatment by the generals, and the preventing 
of the troops from pillaging and molesting the people, 
would 8ix>Q restore tranquillity, and the latter would 
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certainly be quiet, if the gentry and yeomen would 
only behave with tolerable decency, and not seek to 
gratify their ill humour and revenge upon the poor." 
In fact, this brave and excellent man plainly atates, 
that harslincas aud violence had originidly driveu the 
farmers and peasants to revolt, and that their Op- 
pressors nere as ready as ever to rciiew their former 
ill usKge of them. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, commenting on Mr. 
James Moore's work, In this part of the life of Sir 
John Moore, observes : — " What manner of soldiers 
were thus let loose upon the wretched districts which 
the asceiid&ucy-mcn were pleased to call disaffected ? 
They were men, to use the venerable Abercrombie's 
words, who were ' formidable to every body but the 
enemy.' We ourselves were young at the time ; yet, 
being connected with the army, we were continually 
amoiigBt the soldiers, listening with boyish eagerness 
to their conversation, — and we well remember, and 
with horror, to this day, the tales of lust, and blood 
and pillage, the records of their own actions against 
the miserable peasautiy which they used to relate. 
But even the venerable Abercrombie, that soul of 
bouour, that star of England's glory, cannot escape 
the sneer of the author before us. ' He had no 
political circumspection, and so resigned his office* — 
which, rightly interpreted, means, that he disdained 
to lend himself to pillage, cruelty, and devastation." 

Sir John, indeed, appears to have bad none of 
tJiat kind of " pohtical ciri'umspection," which could 
reconcile him to the scenes he witnessed. He saw do- 
thing worthy of admiration in them. On the march 
from Fermoy, when he entered the town of Clogheen, 
where in the street he saw a man tied up, and under 
the lash, while the street itself was lined with country 
people on their knee^, with their hats off; nor was 
his disgust repressed, when he was informed that the 
high sheriff, Mr. Htzgerald, was making great dis- 
coveries, and that he had already flogged the truth 
out of many respectable persons. His rule was "to 
flog each person till he told the truth," 



Mr. CoLCLorca, of Tiiitem Abbey, was the ne- 
phew of Mr. Cornelius Grogiin, and, in 1798, was at 
the head of the family interest, which was verj' con- 
siderable iu the county. Before the outbreak of the 
insurrection, he and Mr, Thomas M'Cord left the 
country, and fixed their abode at Haverfordwest, in 
Pembrokeshire. The following is the correspondence 
to which allusion has been made, respecting their re- 
sidence there, and the occasion of it, from the Duke 
of PortlaDd to the mngistrates at Havcrford West. 

" Gentlemen, 
" I have received your letter ou the subject of the 
late influx of persona in your county from Ireland, 
and am citrcmely sorry to observe that there are so 
many young clergymen and able-bodied men among 
them. The conduct of such persons, in remaining 
out of Ireland at a moment like the present, is very 
much to be censured j and I desire that you will use 
your best endeavours to impress them with a due 
sense of the dangerous tendency of such an example, 
and of the dishonourable and disgraceful imputations 
to which it obviously exposes them : aud at the same 
time that you will make known to the clergy, that 
their names will certainly be reported to their res- 
pective diocesans. With respect to Mr. Colclougb 
and Mr. M'Cord, I desire that they may have rail 
hberty, either to go to Ireland, or to stay in the 
country ; and that all persons for whom they will 
answer, as well as all the infirm men, women and 
children, may be admitted to the same indulgence. 
" I am, Gentlemen, 
" Your moat obedient hmnble Servant, 
" WhitehaU, Jutie 22rf, 1798." " Portland." 

" To Messrs. Jordan S; Bowen, at Harerford West." 
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When the Wexford gentlemen got information of 
this correspondence, the Protestant gentlemen of the 
coimtv were summoned to a general meeting iii the 
town of Wexford, on the nh of Jiilv, 1 798, by Ge- 
neral Lake. A copy of the Diike's letter was laid 
before them: Dr. Duigenaa says they were all struck 
with amazement ; and they determined unanimoUBly 
to send a letter to the Duke on the subject, of 
which the following is a copy — it was signed by the 
High Sherifl' of the county : — 

" Tlie Committee of Gentlemen of the county of 
Wexford, appointed by Geueral Lake, having read a 
copy of a letter from his Grace the Duke of Portland 
to Messrs, Bowen and Jordan, magistrates in the 
town of liaverford West, South Wales, dated 22nd 
June, ult., and which appears to have been in answer 
to a letter received by lus Grace from those geutlc- 
meu, cannot avoid testifj-ing their hearty sorrow at 
the censure thrown upon the Clergy of their diocese 
iu said letter, and their iudignatioa at the gross mis- 
representations which must have occasioned it. They 
arc unanimous in a high opinion of the loyalty, pa- 
triotism, and proper conduct of the Clergy, and 
strongly feel the necessity of their flight and absence 
during the continuance of the Rebellion, which so 
uuJiappily raged in tliis country ; as, had they not 
effecK^d their escape, they have every reason to con- 
clude, that they would have shared a similar fate 
with those unluippy few of that body, who early fell 
into the hands of the Insurgents, aud were after- 
wards massacred in cold blood. 

" They lament, that meu of such unblemished 
character and conduct should, from the secret repre- 
sentations of persons no way qualified, be proscribed 
that protection and iwyliun so hberally bestowed on 
the persons uf ^fr. John Colclongh and Thomas 
M'Cord, men who were, and might have remained 
iu perfect security in His Majesty's fort at Duucan- 
nou, and whose characters are by no means &ee 
firom imputatiou in this country, and ou whom they 
are sorry to find such favour lanshed by the English 
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cabinet^ as they are certain no favourable account of 
their conduct could be made to Grovemment, save by 
themselves. 

" Edward Pebcivall, 

" Sheriff, & Chairman of the Committee.'* 

" Wexford, July 7th, 1798.'' 

'' ToHis Grace the Duke of Portland, fVhUehaU." 



To this letter, his 'Grace never condescended to 
return any answer. 

The following paragraph was inserted in the Wa- 
terford newspaper of July the 10th, 1798 : 

" Yesterday Mr. John Colclough, of Tintem 
Castle, county of Wexford, was brought here from 
Milford, in custody of two king's-messengers ; he 
was escorted by a party of the Union cavalry to Tho- 
mas-town, on his way to Dublin. Mr. M'Cord, who 
was implicated in the charge for which the former 
was apprehended, had made off; but it is said, that 
there was no probability of his avoiding the vigilance 
of his pursuers. These are the two gentlemen who 
were spoken so favourably of, in a letter from the 
Duke of Portland to Messrs. Jordan and Bowen, of 
Haverford West.* 

" Clericus Wexfordiensis.'' 

* Dr. Duigenan*8 " Fair Representation," &c page 227. 



In the Arch-IHocete of Dublin. 



County of Wicklow :— 




Roundwood 


. June 26, 1798 


Anamoe . 


. June 28, 1798 




. Oct. 11, 1798 


Ballinrolaeh 


. Oct. 11, 1798 


Castletown . 


. Nov. 1798 


Aahford . 


. Jftn.25, 1799 


Boomaley . 


. Jan. 25, 1799 


Johnstown . 


. April 20, 1799 


Cnatledermot 


. March 20, 1799 



The windowi of Wicklow Chapel broken, and part 
if the new chapel at Newbridge destroyed by fire, in 
fanuary and May, 1799. 

In the Diocese of Ferns. 

County of Wexford : — 

Boolevogue . (Whitsunday) May 27, 1798 



Maglu. . 


'. May 30, 


1798 


Ramsgrange 


. June 19, 


1798 


BallvmuiTin, >l««ed 


. June 22, 


1798 


Dnimgold . 


. June 21, 


1798 


Gorey. 


. Aug. 4, 


1798 


Annacorra . 


. Sept. a. 


1798 


Crane 


. Sept. 17 


1798 


Ballvilufle . 


. Oct. 19, 


1798 


Bock . . . 


. Oct. 12, 


1798 


River Clapel 


. Oct. 19, 


1798 


OL. II. R 
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County of Wicklow : — 
Monaseed . 


. Oct. 25, 1798 


Clologue 
Killevery . 
Ferns 


. Oct. 26, 1798 
. Nov. 11, 1798 
. Nov. 18, 1798 


Oulart 


. Nov. 28, 1798 


Ballygarret 
Ballynainonabeg 
Arkamore . 


. Jan. 15, 1799 
. Jan. 18, 1799 
. Feb. 24, 1799 


Mumtowu . 


. April 24, 1799 


Monomolin, slated 


. May 3, 1799 


Kilrush 


. May 15, 1799 


In the Diocese of KUda 


re and Leighlin. 


County Kildare : — Kildare 


. June 8, 1798 


Queen's County : — Stradbally . 
County Carlow: — Clonmore . 


. June 24, 1798 
. March 6, 1799 


Kilquiggan 


. March 24, 1799 



N.B. The altars and windows of some other chapels 
in different places were broken or injured. 

The chapel of Dunboyne, in the diocese and county 
Meath, destroyed in May or June, 1798. 

Total number of Chapels destroyed: — 
County Wexford . . 22 



County Wicklow 
County Kildare . 
County Carlow . 
Queen's County . 

Total number 



9 
2 
1 
1 

35 



This paper has been carefully copied from the 
original manuscript, in the handwriting of the late 
M. R. Doctor Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

The total number of chapels damaged or destroyed 
between 1798 and 1800, throughout the country, is 
estimated by others at 69. 
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REV, DR. RAMILLa ACCOUNT OP DB, 
Mv DEAR FrIENB, 

I had already desired F. P. to send you Curry, as 
Butler mentions only the Irvs uurep^ed when he 
wrote, wherena Dui^nan defends the whole code. 
Coneeroing his father, I have leamt what follows 
from my mother. She believes his name was Hugh. 
He was a Coniiaught man, his first appearance was 
in the house of a Mr. Edwards, of Castle Edward's 
Coimty Down, who employed him in teaching ABC 
to a sickly child, his son and heir. 

Tliis Edwards was related to a Mr. Irwine, of 
Castle Irwine, County Fermanagh, whose daughters 
visited at Caatie Edwards, attended by a childrens' 
maid, the daughter of an English woman, who kept 
an obsciire school, in Cherry- lane, Bolton -street. 
With this maid, or governess (a rigid presbyterian) 
Hngh became enamoured, and married her ; both, 
however, continued in their respective services. After 
some time Hugh's pupil died, and he after having 
lurked for a few mouths near Castle Irwine, was 
received by one Martin, a farmer, into his house, at 
a place called Saint Angelo, on the banks of Lougli 
Erue, within a mile or two of Castle Irwine and of 
Euniskillen. This Martin was my mother's father, 
and here Hugh's employment was teaching the 
children, (that is, my mother, her brother and sister,) 
reading, writing and the catechism. This sisler of 
my mother, was afterwards doctor Curry's wife. 
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He liiid also" the use of an outhouse, in which he 
instructed the poorer children of the neighbourhood, 
from each of whom he had a pension, from one 
penny to three-pence per week. At this time he 
served at mass every Sunday, frequented the sacra- 
meat, and was a most Kcalous Catholic, His zeal, 
at length, increased to such a degree, thatj for the 
sole purpose, as he afterwardH declared, of reclaim- 
ing his wife from heresy, and breaking her anti- 
cutholic connections, be insisted on her leaving her 
service, and carried lier, much against her will, to 
Dublin, where he hoped for empWrnent as a tutor, 
or as an assistant in a school. He had now two 
young children, one of them on the mother's breast ; 
a school which he had opened in a blind alley, did 
not afford the necessaries of life ; his wife applied for 
relief to Castle Irwine, and a permanent pro>'i8ioti 
for her family was promised, ou condition that her 
husband should become a Protestant. 

His Connaught brogue, excluded him from pri- 
vate tutorships and public schools, yet for some time 
he rejected this offer with disdain. At length his 
firmness was overcome by the importunity of his wife, 
growing louder, with encrcasing wretchedness, and 
by her threats of leaving her children in a charter 
school, and of even becoming herself an informer 
;igain8t him, as a popish schoolmaster. The reward 
of his recantation, was the mastership of Bride's 
parish school. He had besides, a small annuid salary 
tor teaching in Irish the rudiments of Protestantism, 
to such of the jjeasantiy as, to avoid expulsion &om 
their holdings at the eve of an election, came to 
Dublin to qiialify as freeholders. 

In this employment he had been some years, when 
hearing that my mother, his former pupil, was settled 
in this city, he called to see her and their acquaint- 
ance was renewed. My father frequently asked him 
to dine, partly through humanity, as he considered 
him to be in distressed circumstances, and partly on 
my mother's account, who still retained a filial re- 
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sjiect for her old roaster. Oil these occasions, lie 
TDtcd to weep bitterly and wring his hands whcaever 
he Kpokc of wbiit he called his npostacv from the 
faith, to declare his dctermi nation of returning 
speedUy to the bosom of the Catholic Church, and to 
relate several instances in which he availed himself 
of his office of Irish instructor, to deter the persecuted 
poor from fulloning his example. Thus far my 
mother. His wife, & few years before her death, 
infonued mc that her husband often expressed to her 
the comfort he found in disburtheuiug his heart to 
niT father, and that she perceived the habitual depres- 
sion of bis spirits much relieved by it. He died of 
an asthma and lingering consumption, in which he 
was closely attended by the Reverend Michael Vlu- 
ungau, a Franciscan FViar, irom whose hands he 
received the last sacrament with every appearance of 
sincere repentance. Quento I'fio itilrno dul Frate 
aletso.* 

Faddy was a schoolfellow of Mr. Braughall,t at 
Fagan's, and used sometimes to hear mass in Cook- 
Ntreet chapel. Mr. Braughall says, however, that 
he is not certain of bis being then a Catholic; but 
it is very probable, as his brother was sent to the 
Irish College of Salamanca, to be educated for the 
church; nan thence expelled for incapacity, and 
having been for some time supported by the alms of 
his former fellow students, entered aa a private sol- 
dier in the Spanish sen'icc. His sister waa also 
educated a catholic, and sucb she died at Bush, in 
great poverty, baring been maintained chiefly by the 
charity of Mr. Murphy, parish priest of that place. 
The edifying death of Paddy's father, was the cause 
of his mother's conversion, who continued a very 
devout cathohc to her death, which happened three 
or four years ago. Your friend Gerrard, administer- 
ed to her the last sacrament. Paddy next appears 
as a Sizer, at Trinity College. The manner in which 
he obtained his sizership, was thus told by Dr. Boy- 



ton last Thursdaj' in the Library. For tlie vacant 
place, only two cfLiididatea started, of whom Paddy 
waa one. On the day of examination, his anta^nist 
took ill, and so wretched a figure did Paddy make, 
that the board tliotight proper to take the advice of 
council, whether the constitutions compelled them 
to elect the only candidate, however incompetent. 
It was answered aiErmativelv, and Paddy became 
F. T. C. D. 

You are already informed of his quarrel with the 
provost Hutchinson and of his Lacrj-mae Academics. 
I think you should praise that provost and his sotu. 

Addio. 
B. Clittch, Esg. M. H. Hamill. 

Dr. Diiigenan in bis Lachrymse Academicse, in 
alluding to the origin of one of the opponents — Sir 
Jolin Blaquiere, whom that work was written to 
vilify, says that " his origin, like the sources of the 
Nile, had never been discovered." The Doctor'a own 
origin has hitherto been a problem to all the Bnices 
of Milesian biography, with the exception of Dr. 
Hamill, whose discoveries are recorded in the pre- 
ceding narrative. Sir Jonah Bamugton says ; " his 
father was parish clerk of St. Werburgh Church, 
Dublin ; but in what part of Ireland the Doctor 
originated, is still uncertain." Neither Barrington 
nor Dr. Hamill, seem to have been aware of a cir- 
cumstance which throws some light on the patronage 
which enabled young Duigeiian to enter college. 
His father, for some time, kept a small school at 
Donybrook, and was chiefly indebted to the assistance 
of a Mr. Daniels, for the means of supporting himself 
there. The name he went by, at this period, was 
Dignura ; but whether the unsuccessful attempt to 
render it more ciiphonius, was made by the father or 
the son, is unknown. Tlie father of Lord Clare, 
('ounsellor Fitzgibbon, was then living at Donybrook, 
and the old schoolmaster became acquainted with 
liim. Mr. Fitzgibbon had found the rehgion of his 
fathers, stand between him and his prospects here. 
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wid ponaequently, those hereafter, and wan, «X this 
period, a member of the reformed church. The 
strugghng Bchoolmastcr began to make & similar 
discovery, aud having read his recantation in Bride's 
Church, he and his sou were henceforth taken by the 
hand liy Mr. Kitzgibbon. 

The circumstance of the latter being enabled to enter 
college, becomes less surprising. I think Dr. Hamill'a 
account of his attainments in reference to his standing 
in college, does injustice to his abilities. He was a 
man of very vigorous intellect, of studious habits, of 
considerable aptitude for learning, and of indomitable 
resolution in the maintenance of his opinions. 
Whether the latter were right or wrong, was to him 
a matter of little moment. He reversed iu his prac- 
tice the Auiericjiu principle of action : " First know 
your right, then go a-head." He first went a-head, 
and then laboured to persuade himself the way he 
went was the only right one. 

There probably never existed a bigot in religioD,ia 
any country, so far as the expression of his opinion 
went, more ftirioua, infatuated, more impenetrable to 
the attacks of truth, or tolerance, or proof against 
sarcasm, invective, and ridicule, than Dr. Patrick 
l>uigcnan. Aud yet this man, who defended the 
penal code — not in part, but the whole atrocious 
code — who breathed extermination and persecution, 
lived on terms of the greatest amity with the mem- 
bers of the religion he reviled ; constantly enter- 
tained its ministers, never offered the slightest 
violence to the rebgious opinions of his Roman 
Cathobc wife ; on the contraiy, allowed her director 
to frequent his house, and to be, in fact, more an 
inmate of it than an occasional visitor. 

His first wife was a Miss Cusack, " a rigid " Bo- 
man Catholic lady; she died in 1799. A few years 
before his death he married the widow of a Mr. 
George Hepenstal, formerly a clerk to Alderman Alex- 
ander, a police magistrate. This gentleman was the 
brother of a man, whose name is coupled with more 
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iufamy than Mr. James 0'Bneii'§, Ltenteni 
E. L. Hepenstal, of the Wicklow Militia : " The 
Walking Gallows," of undying notoriety. 

Dr. Duigenan held a variety of official sibiRtionfl 
TOiiuected with his profession. He was called to the 
bar in 1767. He was a Doctor of Laws, King's 
Advocate to the High Court of Admiralty, Judge of 
the Prerogative Court, Vicar-general, and one of the 
Commissioners for the distribution of the Parlia- 
tiamentary grant of £1,5 00,000, for the compensation 
of borough proprietors alter the Union. 

It ia difBcult to comprehend the inconsistencies of 
characters hke Duigenan's, for it is impossible to 
recMicile the bigotry of their professed opinions with 
the tolerance of their private practice, on any 
grounds favourable to the sincerity of their princi- 
ples. Perhaps the solution of such mysteries is to be 
effected by the application to their elementary parta 
of the simple Rule of Three : for ejample, if in 
Ireland a given amount of party riolence was neces- 
sary to bring an obscure man into pubhc notice; 
what quantity of outrageous intolerance would be 
requisite to make his fortune in the way of pre* 
ferment ? 
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KB8AV ON PORGIVENESS. 

Written by Mr. Henry Shtarea tht elder, and piJt- 

Uiheit in the Cork Hibernian Chronicle. 

It is to be fenred that there are some, who, from 
conaidcriug the Lord's Prayer only as it stands in 
our liturgy, have been led into an imperfect idea of 
the petition for forgiveness. In the Greek of St. 
Matthew, it runs thus : — " Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtorn :" and te this St, Luke cor- 
responds : — " Forgive us our sina ; for we also forgive 
those who are indebted to us." 

Why auy deviation should have been made from 
words BO sacred, I do not know. The literal eon- 
stniction, debti, takes in ull that is intended by 
tre»pa»iie», and more : in it» tirst and immediate sense, 
it means those obligations relative to property which 
arise from the intercourse of society, and extends 
also to the great circle of duties which mau owes to 
man, and every man to his Creator. 

Existence, reason, immortality, a profession of 
temporary, and an offer of endless blesnings, form a 
debt too great to lie <liscliarged. Ttie warmest 
a.'ipirations of gnititudc are faint, and the raowt 
vigorous exertions of senice imperfect ; but our 
ritbrts may reach to man, though they fall short of 
heaven. The great Universal Creditor, takes in pay- 
ment to himself what we do for others. Pit^, 
patience, and benignity, are Lis favourite offerings; 
and the prevailing petition of hia commands is — that 
we make each other happy, 
a 5 
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He who stooped to instruct us how to ask forgive- < 
ness, makes the remitting of tlie debts of otliers the 
express couditiou of our bopea, Tliis is the first step 
of the scale ; and the mnn who will not rise ao far 
above his passions, can never expect to go higher. 
To remember injuries with kindness, to repay evU 
with good, and become the cheerful benefactor of an 
enemy, are heights bej'ond the reach of an un- 
enlightened ethics : yet to these must every one 
aspire who would avail himself of the intercession or 
sufferings of the teacher. But the rudiments of phi- 
lanthropy must be learned before we can feel ita eleviu 
Hon : until pity unbars the heart refinement can 
meet no entrance : nor can we dream of soaring 1o 
Hugcbc heights, while we be sunk below the conunon 
standard of humanity. 

To deprive a fellow-being of every comfort, and 
cover him with every misery, merely for his incapa- 
city of paying, would evince a malignity too diabolical, 
I hope, to be human. Yet, little better ia the re- 
lentless creditor's motive — a wretched pride of 
appearing acute and prudent in the eyes of others, 
mixed with a little, grovelling resentment at the idea 
of a real or intended imposition on his miderstandiug. 
For this he showers woeg upon the head of poverty ; 
and denies to his brother of the dust a little portion 
of that mercy, which, if our common maker did not 
unlimitedly possess, the only wish of every thinking 
being would be to shrink out of existence. 

To the misplacing of our passions we owe most of 
our errors. Ambitions of eminence, where, in fact, 
we are most restrained, we are more jealous of oar 
intellectual than our moral merit. Wc are content 
to be thought cruel, provided we arc thought saga- 
cious ; and to support the fancied statebness of 
worldly wisdom, descend below the rank of the com- 
mon executioner : wc catch at a revenge, not pal- 
liated by the plea of provocation, nor dignified by the 
shew of spirit — a revenge within the reach of the 
most abject being in the community, — at which a 
man should blush, and a christiaQ tremble. 
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Real pre-eminence is bestowed bj the bund of ge- 
Dcroiis torbearaoce i and the most thrilling flattery 
is the voice of misery relieved. To see the tear of 
gratitude awelUiig in the eve, and the features throb- 
bing with the emotions of a blessing heart ; to see 
happiness, Uke a new creation, brightening up at 
our touch, and feeUng ourselvcB rising in the esti- 
mation of the Source of Being ; these create a pride 
which humility may avow, and a superiority which 
will survive the fleeting phantom of distinction. 

The eye that reads this paper must close; the 
hands that hold it must rot — nor is the time far off. 
Business in vwn endeavours to Bubdue, or levity to 
expel the thought. It has a voice of thimdcr, and 
will be heard. When that which is dreadful is also 
inevitable, — to disarm it of its terrors is all that is 
left us. Religion points to the means, and Reason 
lu^es us to embrace them. 

When aid is vain, and joy is fled ; when the soul 
begins to disentangle, and feels the presages of the 
approaching future, &om a consciousness of the past; 
when the stage of life is darkened, and the great, 
rauch-talked-of scene begins to realize, and open on 
the view, the debts we have remitted, the wrongs we 
have forgiven, and the miseries we have relieved, will 
play with cherub faces round the fancy, and turn to 
rapture the pangs of dissolution. 

To such joys and prospects, some hearts ha^c 
made themselves insensible ; but from the dominion 
of fear there are none exempt. The Great Former 
of our natures, therefore, intimidates while he al- 
lures, and denounces a reverse, from which the ima- 
gination revolts in terror. 

In the catalogue of trangressions, inexorability 
stands dreadfully distinguished. To every other of- 
fender, — though he may shudder at the justice of 
the Almighty, — there stiD is some resource remain- 
ing in his mercy. But he who denies mercy, forfeits 
mercy. He disclaims the saving attribute, which 
eoftcns the terrors of Omnipotence; and quits the 
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last hold tliat hangs from Heaven over the ^ph of ' 
eternity I 

If death and judgment be not chimeras j if the 
Sod of God knew the will of his Father ; if that will 
be founded on immutable truth, — he who does not 
forgive, will not be forgiven. 

AOKICOLA. 



No. XII. 



THE OMTXD 



Till! candidate for admiMion into the Society, af- 
ter it brcnme a, secret one in 1794, was sworn either 
by individuals, or in the presence of several mcmbera, 
ill a separate room from that in whicli the meeting 
wiut licld. A paper, consisting of eight pages of 
printed matter, called the constitution, was placed in 
Ilia right hand, and the nature of it was explained to ■ 
him ; that part of it called the " Test" was read to him, \ 
and repeated by him. llie oath was administered 
either on the Scriptures, or a pniyer-book; and while 
it was admin iateriiig to him, he held the constitu- 
tion, together with the book, on his right breast. 
The constitution contained the Declaration, Kesolu* 
tions, Rules, Test, Regulations for the various com- 
raittees, and form of certificate of admission into the 
Society. 

The mode of recognition was tin- following : — A 
member, desiring to ascertain if a person waa ini- 
tiated, or to make himself known to another party — 
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on meeting with a person not prerioualy known as 
an United Irishmen, — repeated the first letter of the 
word " United" in this manner — " I know U ;" the 
person accosted, if initiated, answered — " I know 
N ;" and bo on, each alternately repeating the re- 
maining letters of the word. Where further proofs 
of initiation were required, there was a form of es- 
amination in a scries of questions, to wliich the 
following answers were required, in common use 
among the lower orders. 

Que$t. — Are yon straight? 

Am. — 1 am. 

Quett. — How straight? 

Ana. — As straight aa a rush. 

Que*/.— Go on then ? 

Ans. — In truth, in trust, in unity and liberty. 

Queit. — What have you got in your hand ? 

Am. — A (rrecn bough. 

Queit. — Where did it first grow? 

Aiui. — In America. 

QueW.— Where did it bud ? 

Ana.~\Q I>ance. 

Que»t. — Where are you goiug to plant it ? 

Atu. — In the crown of Oreat Britain. 

This form of examination was gone through by the 
wretches who slaughtered the prisoners on theBridge 
of Wexford. Charles Jackson, in his account of 
these atrocious proceedings, of which he was an eye- 
witness, states, that the questions put to such of the 
prisoners as professed to be Roman Catholics, wen- 
as to the creed of the prisoners, the forma of prayer, 
and external signs of religion. 

The practice of cutting the hair short on the back 
of the head, at the lime of initiation, was one of 
those singular customs in use among the United 
Irishmen, which it is difficult to comprehend the 
reason for. It was calculated only to attract atten- 
tion by its singularitv, and to excite suspicion. It 
was considered, in the rebellion, one of the primd 
facie evidences of disaffection, and gained for the 
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persons who wore their hair short the name of " Crop- 
pies :" it caused the deaths of a great number of per- 
sons. It is singular, thitt the contrary practice of 
wearing tlie hair long, whether oa the beard or head, 
at an earlier period, was hkewisc punislied with the 
sCT'erest penalties; but this was done by legal autho- 
rity. A statute was enacted iu Ireland, at a parli&> 
meiit held at Trem, by John Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, lord heutenant in the year 1447, 25 Hen. VI, 
The law compelled the Irish to shave the upper lip, 
and to cut their luiir short ; so that the law made 
the people Croppies at one period — and the power 
that was above the law, nt a later date, considered 
the practice of cropping as a pi-oof of treasonable in- 
tentions. Ireland is indebted, however, to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury's parUament for one of the most 
plaintive and Ix-autifn] of all her melodies, " The 
Coulju." The words were written on the subject of 
the etfects of this law, oppressive fun it was deemed 
by a people who considered long hair ornamental — 
and the custom aa one of a national character. The 
Shrewsbury parliament's cropping and shaving sta- 
tute, it appears from the complaint of the fugitive lover 
uf the " Conhn," had no saring clause; — all classes, 
the young and the old, were alike included in its 
provisions. 



In exile, thy bosom shall still be my home, 

And thine eyes make my dimatc wherever we roain> , 

To the gloom of some desert, or blenk, rocky shore, 
Where Uie eyes of the strangei can haunt us no more, 
I will fly with my Coulin, and think the rough wind 
Less rude than the foes we leave frowning behind. 

And I '11 gaie on thy gold hair, as graceful it wreathes, 
AnJ haug o'er thy soft harp as wildly it breathes — 
Nor dread that the cold-hearted Saxon shull tear 
One ehonl from that harp, or one lock &om that hair. 



1 
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The emblems commoiily displayed on their publi- 
cations, on their flags, seals, &c. were either a harp 
without a crown, two hands clasped together, the 
shamrock, and the harp Burmoimted by a star. The 
mottoes in general use were — " Erin go bragh ;" 
" The Union of Irishmen ;" " Unite and be Free ;" 
" Remember Oit;" " The fourteenth of July, 1789, 
the day sacred to Liberty;" " The Emerald Isle;" 
" The People arc awake — they are up ;" " The 
Morning Star is shining ;" " The Diffusion of 
Light," &c. 

The colour of the United Irishmen was the old 
fancy colour of nature, emblematic, I presume, of 
the verdant soil of the Emerald Isle. 

The untform, rarely procured, except by persons 
holding high military rank, was of the same colour, 
faced with black, white or vellow. The lyric muse 
of George Nugent Reynolds — of Dr. Dreunan — 
Counsellor Lysaght, &c. &c. furnished songs for their 
festive meetings. Several songs, I am informed, 
and some that were popular in Munster, were com- 
posed by John Sheares, and published m a collection 
called " The Harp of Erin, ' printed in Cork, and 
suppressed iu March, 1798. But which of those 
that appeared iu that pubhcation were his, 1 have 
not been able to ascertain. 

In Mr. T. CroftoD CrokcHs " Popular Songs of 
Ireland," an account is given from Fitzgerald's Cork 
Remembrancer, of a pubUc entertainment, succeed- 
ing a parade of the Cork Volunteers on the 17th of 
March, 1780, at wltich a song was sung, from the 
manuscript copy of which in the autograph of llr. 
John Sheares, it is printed in Mr. Croftoa's work. 

It begins thus : 

" St, Patrick he it Ireland's saint. 
And we 're his Volunteers, Sir, 
The bearta that treason cannot taint. 
Their fire with joy he hears, Sir," &c. 

The composition is that of a boy, not above fourteen 
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years of age, and certainly exhibits very little indi- 
cation of poetic talent. 

The Cork Volunteers made their first public dis- 
play on the 12th of April, 1778. Fitzgerald, in hia 
" Cork Remembrancer," quoted by Mr. Croter, 
states — "The True Blues, Boyue, Aughrim Union, 
and Culloden twciettea, walked in procession to Christ 
Church, according to seniority, being the first gei 
public appearance made by these sons of Liberty. 
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AuoNQST the admissions of the witnesses of those 
times, of the means they took to extort confessions 
of guilt, there ia one of Lieutenant Hepenstal of the 
Wicklow Militia, which is distinguished for the cool- 
ness of its effrontery, and the atrociousness of th« 
crimes openly acknowledged. Hepenstal was a native 
of the county Wicklow, Lad been educated at the 
school of a pious Catholic priest, in Clarendon -street, 
Dublin, of the name of Gallaglicr, his mother being 
of the CathoUc religion. He was brought up to the 
business of an apothecary, but, iu 1795, renoimccd 
the pestle for the sword — and halter. Being a man 
of Herculean stature, he made a gallows of his per- 
son, and hterally hung numbers of persons over his 
shoulder. The first inhuman exploit of tiiis kind 
performed by him, was at Mysores, in the county 
Wcatmeath, in 1796, where he entered the cabin of 
a poor man of the name of Smith, arrested the old 
man and bis two sons, and put the latter to death ; 
one of them having been strangled by suspension 
over the shoulder of this monster. 
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At the trial of Hylnnd, in September, 1797, at the 
Athy assizes, under the White-boy Act, Hepeustal 
beiug examined touching the mode of procuring 
evidence from the witness against the prisoner, said 
on examination, " He had used some threats, and 
pricked him with a bayonet;" and when cross- 
examined by Mr. M'Nally, said, " this prisoner had 
also been pricked with the bayonet, to induce him to 
confess : a rope had been put about his neck, which 
was thrown over his (Hepenstal's) shoulder, he tJien 
pulled the rope, and drew the prisoner up, and he 
was hung in this way for a short time, but continned 
sulky, and confessed nothing :" whereupon Mr. 
M'Nally said, " Then you acted the executioner, and 
played the part of a gallows?" " Yes, please your 
honour;" was the reply of Lieutenant Hepenstal. 

The Solicitor- General, Mr. Toler, who tried the 
case, in his charfte to the jury, regretted the treat- 
ment of the prisoner, " bui it w<as an error such as a 
young and gallant officer might fall into, warmed by 
renetUmmt." Sir Jonah Barrington was one of the 
counsel for the crown. The prisoner was found 
guilty. 

The memory of this infamoufi man has received its 
deserts at the hands of a clerical gentleman of the 
name of Barrett, in the form of an epitaph. 

" Here lie the bones of IIei>i-nstal, 
Judge, jury, gallaws, rope, and all." 
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MAJOR BIRK AND "BIS PEOPLE" 

The father of tliis gentleman served in the army, 
and retired from it with the rank of major. His 
daughter married a Mr. Minchin, of Grange, in the 
vicinity of Dublin. Sir Richard Musgrave gives an 
account of an attack made on the house of Mr. Min- 
chin, and of Major Sirr the elder being in the honse 
at the time it was plundered, in the month of May, 
1798. The design of the asHailants, he etatcs, was to ' 
murder Minchin, who fortunately happened to be i 
from home wlien the attack was made. The son of I 
the old ratyor, about 1794 or 1795, set up in Dublin 
in the business of a nine merchitut. In 1797 the 
name of Henry Charles Sirr, wine merchant, 35, 
I'Vench-strcct, a])pcars in the Dublin Directory. In 
1798 he is likewise styled a wine merchant, and then 
living at 77, Dame-street. His rehitive, Mr, }Ium- 
phrey Minchin, was a member of the corporation, of 
cousidemble influence iu that body in 1797; his 
father was in the commission of the peace, and by 
their interest and the patronage of his friend. Major 
Sandys, brigade-major of the garrison, he obtained 
the office of deputy town-major, in 1796, Sandys, 
BJid Mr. Edward Cooke, then chief-secretary, had 
married two sisters, the Mi.ts Gorges of KUbrue. 
One of the earliest exploits of the major, which came 
out on the trial of Finnertj', was one in which he 
manifested his gallantry, by arresting the editor 
of the Press newspaper, iu 1797, and seizing on a 
parcel of the papers, which he was not justified in 
doing; and being asked by Mr. Sampson on the 
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trial, if he Lad seized these papers, the major's pru- 
dent reply was, " I will not answer." From this 
time Iiis services chiefly consisted in organizing aiid 
maintaiuing a band of wretches, who were employed 
at the assizes throughout the country, but especially 
in the vicinity of Dublin — as informers. They were 
known to the people by the name of the " Battalion 
of Testimony." 

It is said on high authority that the emploj-mcnt 
of spies and informers tends rather to the increase 
ttiau the repression of crime, and that a good govern- 
ment has no need of their infamous services. One 
thing is certuin.that their services were thought useful 
to a bad government, and the same circumstance 
that rendered their senices necessary, made their in- 
famy a matter of Uttlc moment to their employers. 
From the year 1796 to 1800, a set of miscreants, 
steeped in crime, sunk in debauchery, prone to lio- 
leuce, and reckless of character, constituted what was 
called " The Major's People," A number of these 
wretches were domiciled within the gates of the 
Castle, where there were regular places of entertain- 
ment allotted for tlicm, contiguous to the viceroy's 
[lulace ; for another company of them, a house waa 
allotted opposite Kilmainham gaol, familiarly known 
to the people by the name of the " Stag House ;" 
and for one batch of them who could not be trusted 
with liberty, there was one of the yards of that 
prison and the surrounding cells assigned to them ; 
which is still called the "Stag Yard." These persons 
were considered under the immediate protection of 
Majors Sirr, Swan, and Sandys, ami to interfere 
with them in the course of their duties as spies or 
witnesses, was to incur the vengeance of their re- 
doubtable patrons. 

When the country was broken down sufficiently in 
strength and spirit, to effect the Union, these men 
were tume*! adrift ou society. A great many of 
them took to desperate courses, and acting under the 
dominion of violent passions, they came to violent 
eudj. The common people ascribed, and to this day 



continue to lurribe, their sudden and anpirmderf 
deaths to the di\iiie retribution. The i 



"The jud^ent of God fell on them." 
Perhaps it would be more cuiisonant to a widely ez« 
tended knowledge of the action of those geoeml land 
of nature which govern humanity, to regard tbli 
violent deaths of unjust and cruel men, as the natural 
consequence of violent courses, and the aggreigate of 
auch awful examples as an evidence of the amon of 
that law of nature, in its extended application, whidi 
visits even in this world, signal violations of it 
irith a general rather than a particular retribution. 
Some of the men I speak of, expiated their subsequent 
crimes on the gallows ; others were traitaported ; 
•everal committed suicide : many of them, however, 
whose guilt nas of as deep a die as that of Crawley*! 
or O'Brien's, were men who could not siiy like these 
unfortiuiate persons when the times of public com- 
motion were at at an end — they had not the means to 
live — but their superiors in rank, fortune, and educa- 
tion, their employers and aceomplices, who superin- 
tended their performances in the witnecs-boi and at 
the triangles, who witnesHcd and directed their in- 
fliction of the tortiu-es of the pitch-cap and the tmra, 
still lived without reproach, but it could not he with- 
out remorse. And charitii' would hope that the time 
that was given them, was afforded for repentance I 

Tlie case of a respectable citizen of Dublin, Mr. 
John Hevey, a brewer, who was persecuted by Sirr 
for meddling with one of his people, is one which has 
stamped the character of this man, and left a lasting 
reconl of the means by which his power was upheld 
and his property acquired, in the disastrous period of 
1797 and 1798. 

In May, 1802, a cause was tried in the Court of 
King's Bench, before Lord Kilwardcti, in which 
Hevey was the plaintiff, luid the once redoubtable 
Major Sirr, the defendant. It was an action for 
assault and false imprisonment, and there was a ver- 
dict for Hevey of £150 damages. The plaintiff's case 
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was stated by Mr.Curran, and that part of it which is 
well deserving of atteutiou, in the following terms : — 
" I must carry back your attention to the melan- 
choly period of 1798. It was at that crisis that the 
defendant, irom an obscure individual, started into 
notiee and consequence. It is in the hot-be<l of public 
calamity', that such portentous and inauspicious pro- 
ducts are accelerated without being matured. From 
being a town major, he became at once invested with 
all the real power of the most absolute authority-. 
The life and the liberty of every man seemed to be 
given np to his disposal. With this gentleman's ex- 
traordinary elevation began the story of the suffer- 
ings and ruin of the plaiutifi'. It seems, a man of the 
name of M'Guire was prosecuted for some offence 
against the state. Mr. Hevey, the plaintiff, by ac- 
cident was in court ; he was then a citizen of wealth 
and credit, a brewer in the first line of that busi- 
nea.s. Unfortunately for him, he had heretofore 
employed the witness for the prosecution, and found 
liini a man of infamous character. Unfortunately 
for himself, be mentioned this circumstance in court. 
The counsel for the prisoner insisted on his being 
sworn ; he was so. The jury were convinced, that no 
credit was due to the witness for the crown ; and the 
prisonoT was accordiugly acquitted. In a day or two 
idler. Major Sirr met the plaintiff in the street; 
asked how he dared to interfere in liis business, and 
swore by God he would teach him how to meddle 
with ' his people.' Gentlemen," said Mr. Curran, 
" there are two sorts of prophets, one that derives ita 
source from real or fancied inspiration, and who are 
sometimes mistaken. But there is another class, who 
prophecy what they are determined to bring alwut 
themselves. Of this second, and by far the most 
authentic class, was the major ; for Heaven you see 
has no monopoly of prediction. On the following 
evening, poor Hevey was dogged in the dark into 
some lonely alley ; tliere he was seized he knew not 
by whom, nor by what authority — and became iu a 
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moment, to himself, to his family, and his friend*, 
as if he had never been. He was carried away in 
equal i^orance of his crime, and of hia destiny ; 
whether to he tortured, or hanged, or transported. 
His crime he soon learned ; it was tlie treason which 
he had committed Rjjainst the majesty of Major 
Sirr. He was immedintely conducted to anew place 
of imprisonment in the Castle-yard, called the pro- 
vost. Of this mansion of misery, of which you hare 
rince heard so mucli, Major Sandys was, and I believe 
yet is, the keeper. A gentleman of whom I know 
how dangerous it is to syicDk ; and of whom 
prudent man will think and talk, with all due 
rence. He seemed a twin-star of the defendani 
equal in honour, in eoufideiice ; equal also, (for wha 
could be superior i*) in probity and humanity. To 
this geutteniau was my client consigned, and iu Ids 
custody lie remained about seven weeks, unthoiight 
of by the world, ils if he had never existed. The 
oblivion of the dani/eon, is as profound as the oblivion 
of the dead ; his family may have mourned his 
absence, or his probable death ; but why should I 
mention so paltry a eircumstance ? The fears, or the 
sorrows of the wretched, give no intermplion to the 
general projp-ess of things. The aun rose, and the 
sun set, just as it did before — the business of the 
government, the business of the castle, of the feast, 
or the torture, went on with their usual exactness and 
tranquillity. At length Mr. Hevey was discovered 
among the sweepings of the prison ; and was finally 
to be disposed of. He was at last honoured with the 
personal notice of Major Sandys — ' Hevey,' says the 
major, I have seen you ride, I think, a smart sort of 
mare ; you can't use her here ; you had better give 
me an order for her." The plaintiff, you may well 
suppose, by this time had a tolerable idea of his situ- 
ation ; he thought he might have mncli tu fear 
from a refusal, and something to hope from a com- 
pliance ; at all events, he saw it would be a means 
of apprizing his family that he was not dead—, 
he instantly gave the order required. The 
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{jCracioiisly accepted it, saying, 'your courtesy will 
not cost you much, you are to be seut down to 
morrow to Kilkcnoy to be tried for your life ; you 
will mo§t certainly be liangcd ; and you can scacrely 
think that your journey to the other world will be per- 
formed on horseback.' The humane, aud honourable 
major was equally a prophet with his compeer. The 
plaiutiflT on the uext day took leave of his prison, as he 
supposed for the last time, and wna sent under a guard 
to Kilkenny, then the head -quarters of Sir Charles 
Asgil, there to be tried by court martial for such 
crime, as might chance to be alleged against him. 
In any other country, the scene that took place on 
that occasion, might excite no little horror and as- 
tonishment ; but with ua, these sensations are become 
extinguished by frequency of repetition. 1 am 
instructed, that n proclamation was sent forth, offer- 
ing a rcwanl to any man, who woidd come forward, 
and give any en deuce Kgaiust the traitor Hevey, An 
unhappy wretch, who had been shortly before con- 
demned to die, and was then tying ready for execu- 
tion, was allured by the proposal. His integrity 
was not firm enough to hesitate long, between the 
alternative proposed ; pardon, favour, and reward, 
with perjury on one side ; the rope and the gibbet 
on the other. His loyalty decided the question 
against his soul. He was examined, and Hevey was 
appointed by the sentence of a mild, and no doubt, 
enlightened court-martial, to take the place of the 
witness, and succeed to the vacnnt halter. Hevey, 
you may suupotie (iHin tinned Mr. Curraii,) now 
thought his Innours at an end ; but he was mistaken ; 
his hour was not yet come. You are probably 
gentlemen, or you, my Lord, arc accounting for his 
escape, by the fortunate recollection of some early 
circumstances, that might have smote u[>ou the 
sensibiUty of Sir Charles Asgil, and made him to 
believe, that he was in debt to providence for the life 
of one innocent, though convicted victim. But it 
was not so, hia escape was purely accidental. The 
proceedings upon Itis trial, happeued to meet the eye 
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of Lord Comwailis. The freaks of fortune are not 
always cruel ; in the bitterness of her jocularitr, you 
biec she can adorn the miscreancy of the slave, in the 
trappings of power, and rank, and wealth. But her 
playfulness is not alwa\-8 inhuman ; she will some- 
times in her gambols, fling oil upon the wounds of 
the siificrerj she will sometimes save the captive 
from the dungeon and the grave, were it only, that 
she might afterwards consign him to his destiny, by 
the reprisal of capricious cruelty upon fantastic 
commiseration. Lord Comwallis read the transmiss 
of Hevcy's condemnation; liis heart recoiled from 
the detml of stupidity and barharity. lie dashed 
his jjen across the odious record, and ordered that 
Hevey should be forthwith liberated. I cannot but 
liiglily honour him for his conduct in tliis instance ; 
nor, when I recollect his peculiar situation at that 
disastrous period, can I much blame him for not 
having acted towards that wmrt, with the same 
\Tgour and indignation, which he has since shewn 
with respect to those abominable jurisdictions. 
Hevey was now a man again, he shook the dust of 
his feet against his prison gate ; his heart beat tlie 
response to the anticipated embrace of liis famity, 
and his friends, and he returned to Dublin, On his 
arrival here, one of the first persons he met was his 
old friend, Major Sandys. In the eye of poor 
Hevej', justice and humanity had shorn the Major of 
lis beams, be no longer regarded him with respect 
ir terror. He demanded his mare ; observing, that 
though he might have travelled to heaven on foot, he 
thought it more comfortable to perform hia earthly 
joiimeys on horseback.' ' Ungrateful >Tllain,' said the 
Major; ' is this the gratitude you shew to liia M^esty 
and to me, for our clemency to you ? you shan't get 
possession of the beaat, which you have forfeited by 
voiir treason, nor cau 1 suppose, that a noble animal, 
hat has been honoured with conveying the weight 
if duty and allegiance, would condescend to load her 
oyal loins with the ^ile burden of a convicted trai- 
or.' As to the Major (said Mr. Curran) I am not 
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surprised that lie spoke and acted as he did. tie 
waa no doubt astonished, at the impudence and 
uoveltj- of calling the prinleges of official plunder 
into question. Hardened by the Duniberlesa in- 
Htancea of thnt mode of unpunished acqmsitiou, he 
had erected the frequency of impunity into a nort of 
wiumnt of spoil and rapine. One of these instances, 
I feel, I am now bringing to the memory of your 
lordship. A learned and respected brother barrister, 
had a silver cup; the Major heard that for many 
yetirs it had borne nu inscription of " Erin go braeh," 
which means " Ireland for ever." The Major con- 
sidered this perseverance in guilt for such a length 
of years, as a forfeiture of the delinquent vessel. My 
poor friend was aeeordingly robbed of his cup. But, 
upon writing to the then attorney-general, that ex- 
cellent officer felt the outrage, as it was his nature 
to feel every thing that m as barbarous or base ; and 
the Major's loyal side-board was condemned to the 
grief of restitution. And here, (said Mr. Cniranj 
let me say in my own defence, that this is tlie only 
occasion, upon which I have ever mentioned this 
circumstance with the least appearance of lightness. 
I have often told the story in a way that it would 
not become me to tell it here. I have told it in the 
spirit of those feelings, which were excited at seeing, 
that one man could be sober and humane at a crisis, 
when so many thousands were dnink and barbarous. 
And probably ray statement was not stinted by tlie 
recollection, that I held that person in peculiar 
respect and regard. But little does it signify, whe- 
ther acts of moderation and humanity are blazoned 
by gratitude, by flatters- or by friendship; they are 
recorded in the heart from which they sprung : and 
in tJie hour of adverse vicissitude, if it should ever 
come, sweet is the odour of their memory, and pre- 
cious is the balm of their consolation. But to re- 
turn ; — Hcvey brought an action for his mare. The 
Major not choosing to come into court, and thereby 
suggest the probable success of a thousand actions, 
restored the properly, and paid the coats of the suit, 
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to the Attornnr of Mr. Hevey. It may perlu]!* 
strike you, my lord, xftid Mr. Cumin, as if I was 
stating, what was uot rclovaiit to the action. It ia 
materially pertinent ; I am stating a system of cou- 
ccrted vengeance and oppression, lliese two men 
Hcted in concert ; ttiey were Areher tind AimweU. 
You master at Lichfield, and I at Coventry. Yon 
plunder iu the jail, and I tjTant in the street. And J 
in our respective situations, we will co-operate in the I 
common cause of robbery aud vengeance. And I ^ 
state this, (said Mr. Curran) because I sec Major 
Sandys in court. Aud because, 1 feel I can prove 
the fact, beyond tlie possibility of denial. If he 
does not dare to appear, so called u)wn as I have 
called upon him, I prove it by his not daring to . 
appear. If he does venture to come forward, I will I 
l)rove it by his own oath ; or if he ventures to deny i 
syllable that I have stated, I will prove by irrefiraga- ] 
ble c\idence of record, that his denial is falac aiul ] 
perjured. Thus far, gentlemen, (said JTr. Curran) n 
have traced the plantiff through the strange ricisai- | 
tudcs of barbarous imprisonment, of atrocious coo- j 
demnation, aud of accidental deliverance. Here Mr. | 
Curran described the feelings of himself and hii j 
family, upon his restoration ; his difficulties on his I 
return ; his struggle against the aspersions on hia ] 
character; his renewed industry; his gradual auo- I 
cess; the implacable malignity of Sirr and Sandys j I 
and the immediate cause of the present action, j 
Tliree years {said Mr. Curran) had elapsed, since tba j 
deliverance of ray client ; the public atmosphere had 
cleared — the private destiny of Ilevcy seemed to have 
brightened, but the malice of his enemies had uot 
been appeased. On the 8th of September last, Mr. 
Hevcy was sitting in a public coffee-house, Major 
Sirr was there. Mr. Hevey was informed that the 
major had at that moment said, that he (Ilevey) 
ought to have been hanged. The plaintiff was Sred 
at the charge ; he fixed his eye on Sirr, aud asked^ 
if he had dared to say so. Sirr declared that he had j 
and had said truly. Hevey answered that he was » 
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slanderous scoundrel. At the instant Sirr rushed 
upon him, and assisted by three or four of bis satel- 
lites, who had attended hlni in disguise, secured him 
and sent him to the Castle-guard, desiring that a 
receipt mi^ht be given for the villain. He was sent 
thither. The officer of the guard chanced to be iui 
KuglUhman, but lately arrived in Ireland, he said to 
the bailifls, ' If this was in England, I should think 
this gentleman entitled to bail ; but I don't know 
the laws of this country. However, I tliiuk you had 
belter loosen those irons on his wrists, or 1 think 
they may kill him.' 

"Major Sirr,tbc defendant, soon arrived, went iuto 
bis office, and returned with an order which he had 
written, and by virtue of nhieh Mr. Hcvey was con- 
veyed to the custody of his old Irieml and jailor, 
Major Sandys. Here he was flung into a room of 
about thirteen feet by twelve — it was called, the 
hospital of the provost. It was occupied by six beds, 
in which were to he fourteen or fifteen miserable 
wretches, some of them sinking under contagious 
diseases. On his first entrance, the Ught that was 
admitted by the opening of the door, disclosed to 
him a view of the sad fellow-sufferers, for whose loath- 
some society he was once more to exchange the 
cheerful haunts of men, the use of open air, and of 
his own limbs; and where he was condemned to 
expiate the disloyal hatred and contempt, which he 
bad dared to shew to the overweening and IcIoniouH 
arrogance of slaves in office, and minions in autho- 
rity ; here he passed the first night, without bed or 
food. The next morning, his humane kcciwr, the 
Major, appeared. The plantiff dem.-mded, ' why he 
was so imprisoned?' complained of hunger, and 
asked for the jail allowance. Major Sandys replied 
with a torrent of abuse, which he concluded by say- 
ing — ' Your crime is your insolence to Major Sirr; 
however, he disdains to trample upon you— you roiiy 
appease him by proper and contrite submission ; but 
unless you do so, you shall rot where you are. I tell 
you this, that if government do not protect us, by 



God we will not protect tUcm. You will probably, 
(for I know your insolent and un^atefii) Ikardiiiess,) 
attempt to get out by an habeiu corjms ; but iu ilist 
you will find yourself raiittakcu, us sucli a ra«:aJ 
dt'scrvt^.' llcvey wa» insolent enougli to i»sac an 
liabeas corjius, und a return was miide upon it — 
' that Hevey waa in custody under a warrant from 
General Craigli, on a eliarfte of trenaon.' That this 
return wtw a gross falsehood, fahricatcd by Sirr, I 
am instruetcd to assert. — Let him prove the truth of 
it, if he cjin. The judge, before whom this return was 
brought, felt that he had no authority to liberate the 
unhappy prisoner; and thus, by a most inhuman 
and audaciouK lie, my client was again remanded 
to tlic horrid mansion of pestilence and famine." 
Mr, Curran proceeded to describe the feelings of Af r. 
Hevey, the despair of his &iends, the ruin of bis 
alTaini, the insolence of Sandys, bis offer to set him 
at large on condition of making an abject submission 
to Sirr; the indignant rejection of Hevey ; the suppli- 
cation of hilt father aod sinter, rather to submit to an 
enemy, however base and odious, than perish in such 
a situation ; the repugnance of He\ey, the repetition 
of kind remonstrance, and the final submission of 
Hei-ey to their entreaties ; his signing a subrntseion, 
dictated by Sandys, and his enlargement ^m con- 
finement. Thus, said Mr. Curran, was he kicked 
from his gaol into the common mass of his fellow- 
slaves, by yielding to the tender entreaties of the i 
kindred that loved him, to sign, what was in fact, a i 
release of his claim to the common rights of a hmnan | 
creature, by humbhng himself to the brutal arro- , 
gance of a pampered slave. But he did suffer the 
dignity of his nature to be subdued by its kindness ; 
be has been enlarged, and he has brought the present 
action. As to the facts that he had stated, Mr-Curran 
sMd, he would make a few observations : — it might 
be said fur the defendant, that much of what was 
slated, may not appear in proof. To that, he said, be 
would not have so stated, if he had not seen Major 
Sandys in court; he had therefore put the facts. 



Hgitiiist him, in a way wlkich he thoii|;ht most likely 
to rouse him to a defence of his oim chanictcr, if he 
dnred to be examined as a witness. He had, lie 
trusted, made him feel, that he had do way of escap- 
ing universal detestation, but by denying tliose 
cliarfres, if they were false, and if they were not 
denied, being thus publicly asserted, his entire case 
was admitted — his original oppression in the provost 
was admitted, his robbery of the cup was admitted, 
his robbery of the mare was admitted, tlie lie so 
audaciously forged on the habeas corpus was ad- 
mitted, the extortion of the infamous ajwlogy was 
admitted. Again, said Mr. Ciuran, I challenge this 
worthy compeer of a worthy compeer, to make his 
election, between proving his guilt by his own cor- 
poral oath, or by the more credible modesty of his 
silence. "And now," said Mr. Curran, " I have given 
you a mere sketch of this extraordinary history. No 
country governed by any settled laws, or treated with 
common humanity, could furnish any occurrences of 
such unparalled atrocity, and if the author of ' Caleb 
Williams,' or of the ' Simple Story,' were to read tlie 
talc of this man's sufferings, it might I think humble 
the vanity of their talents, (if they are not too proud 
to be vain), when ihey saw how much a more fruitful 
source of incident could be found in the infema] 
workings of the heart of a malignant slave, than in 
the richest copiousness of the most fertile and creative 
imagination." * 

Tlie persecution which poor Hevey endured — the 
hardships he suffered during his coufiueraent — the 
ruin brought on his business by his absence, and the 
expenses attendant on his trial at Kilkenny, even- 
tually impaired his reason, and he died a few years 
ago, a pauper,in the beggars' hospital in Channel-row. 

The wretches retained in the service of Sirr, — re- 
gularly sent on assixc-dnty — provided with clothing 
for special occasions — conveved to and fro at the pub- 
lic expense, and boarded and lodged cither with Han- 
Ion, the under-keeper of the Tower, or Watkius, the 
• Trill, Itcvcy >. Sirr — Slockdalr'i edition. 




keeper of the Caatle Tnvern, or domiciled 
Tuwor, uuder the immediate care aod iDspection of 
Mr. JamcB O'BrieD, liave been described by Cmrran. 
In hia admirable speech on the trial of Peter Fin- 
nerty, in 1797, he thus speaks of this baud of in- 
formers : — 

" I speak not now of the public proclamations for 
informeni, with a promise of secrecy and extrnvi^ant 
reward t I speak uot of those unfortunate wretches, 
who have been so often transferred from the table 
to the dock, and from the dock to the pillory 1 — ^I 
speak of what your own eyes have seen day after 
day during the course of this Commission, while you 
atteuded this court : — ^the number of horrid mis- 
creants, who acknowledged upon their oaths that 
they had come from the seat of Government — from 
the very chambers of the Castle, where they had been 
worked upon by the fear of death, and the hopes rf 
conipcnsation, to give evidence against their fellows. 
That the mild, the whok^some and merciful councils 
of this government, are hotdcn over those catacombs 
of hving death, where the wretch tliiit is buried a 
Man, lies till bis heart lias time to fester and dissolve, 
and then is dug up an Itifomter. 

" Is this a picture created by a hag-ridden fancy, 
or is it fact? Have you uot seen him after his re- 
siurection from that tomb, make his appearance 
ujKin your table, the living image of life and death, 
and the supreme arbiter of both?— Have you not 
marked, when he entered, how the stormy wave of 
the multitude retired at his approach? — Have yoti 
not seen how the human heart bowed to the awftU 
supreniikcy of hia power, in the iindiascmbled homage 
of deferential horror? — How his glance, hke the 
lightning of Heaven, seemed to rive the body of the 
accused, and mark it for the grave, while bis voice 
warned the devoted wretch of woe and death ; — a 
death which no innocence can escape, no art elude, 
no force resist, no antidote prevent. There was an 
antidote, — a juror's oath! But even that adaman- 
tine chain, which bound the integrity of man to the 
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throne of Eternal Justice, is solved aud molten by the 
breath which issues from the mouth of the informer; 
conscience swings from her mooring — the appalled 
and affrighted juror speaks what his soul abhors, and 
consults liis own safety iu the surrender of the vic- 
tim : 

Et ijua; sibi quisque timebal. 



Informers are worshipped in the temple of justice, 
even na the deWl has been worshipped by Pagans 
and savages; even so, in this wicked country, is the 
informer an object of judicial idolatry ; even so is he 
soothed by the music of human groans — even so is he 
placated and incensed by the fumes and by the blood 
of human sacrifices,"* 

The extent to which the system of espionage was 
carried on, will now hardly be thought credible. 

In Sept. 1797,— a Mr*. Walkins, in the Castle, 
dieted Messrs, Newell, M unlock, Lowry, Hayes, 
Kane, Harper, Shaw, O'Brien, M'Dermutt, Ka- 
vauagh. 

In Jan. 1798,— Wheatley, Mitchell, Grey, Chap- 
man, llaynsham, and Travers, were on the Major's 
list, at one guinea a week each. 

In April 7, 1798, — Major Sirr employed Doran, 
M'Allister, and Magratb, attending the assizes. 

In Jan. 1 799,— Grey, Mitchell, Bourke, O'Neil, 
Lindsay, and Chambers, were the Major's people. 

In July, 1800, — Major Sirr paid off ludf-a-doaen 
of the battalion : Edward Boyle, Michael Fagan, 
Michael Higgius, Dan. Gore, James Muri)hy, John 
Kearney. 

In Feb. 1801,— MTieat ley was piUd off. 

In Miirch, 1801, — Major Sirr lost the services of 
James O'Brien, committed on a charge of murder. 

In July, 1801, — Chapman, iu Cork, was paid off, 
alter one year and one mouth's service. 

In August, 1801, — Edward Leunon was scut 
" out of town" by Mr. Trevor. 

• Ridgcway't Report, p, 84. 



In October, 1801, — Hanlon was nmployeii to t 
Edward Lcniion. 

In Dec. 1801. — Campbell waa paid for the 
of his rooms in the Castle, for Conlau and IIugLes ; 
and Major Siir dischai^;ed two men on his list, who 
were emplnvcd in the country at one guinea each. 

In Feb. 1802, — Major Sirr came to a final settle- , 
ment with John Beckett, Mrs, Lcnnon, Mrs. Dtimif . J 
Charles M'Gowraii, John Kearney, and Dan.C " 
in full of their claims. 

In the latter part of the same month, — Major Siir I 
settled also with Mrs. O'Brien, John Neil, Fraud* | 
Devlin, John Coiighlan, and J. H. Jackson. 

In June, 1802, — Coleman waa settled with, in 
of all claims. 

In Oct. 1802,— John Conlan and E. O'Neil i 
dischar^^ed. 

In May, 1803, — Richard Chapman was paid off, 
and the major's pcoi)le then were, Uoyle, Carroll, 
Smith and Farrell. 

In Oct. 1803,— Dr. Trevor paid off Ryan and 
Maliafly: and Major Sirr settled with Condon, fori 
informing against Howley. J 

In November, 1803, — the Major's battalion had 
dwindled down to Carroll, Boylaii, and a few minor 
miscreants; and, at the end of that month, they 
likewise were paid off, and the Major appears to have 
been compelled to " abate his train," aTid to have j 
experienced the fate of Lear at the hands 
Goneril 

The deeds of these men, even while they were un- 1 
der his direction, and that of Major, Sandys, domi- 
ciled in their quarters in the Castle, were of the most 
lawless and violent description, Newell fired a pistol 
at B sentinel, on guard at the principal entrance t» 
the Castle, because the soldier dared to prevent his 
entering at an unseasonable hour of the night; 
for this slight ofTence, Newell was cimfined to his 
room in the Castle for a few days. Murdock at- 
tempted to murder Newell in the Castle ; he fired at 
this mau in his owu room; and Murdoek being a per- 
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son of less importance to hia employers than NewcU, 
be ^03 sent to Newgate. Mr. James Bird, alias 
Smith, & native of England, on whose iiiformntioD 
Neilaon, and several northerns, were arrested, sub- 
sequently retracted what be had sworn. He fled 
from the Castle, and wrote a letter to Mr, Cooke,* 
threatening disclosures of the means that had been 
taken to procure bia testimony ; and was appre- 
hended in Louth, in the latter piirt of 1798. During 
his coufiuemcut in Newgate, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Grattnn,t acknowledging that he had been tampered 
with by one of bis enemies, to give evidence against 
him. He addressed a similar letter to Neilson ; an> 
other letter to Mr. John Giffard, in which he re- 
minds him of bis literary labours in the " Dublin 
Journal."! Bird's example was followed by John 
Edward Newell; he likewise abandoned the bat- 
talion of the Major, fled firom the Castle, made a 
written statement of his perjuries, and subsequently 
wrote a pamphlet, in which bo detailed the iniquities 
of his career as an informer. His letter to Mr. 
Cooke was pubhshedin the "Press," No. 56 ; and bis 
pamphlet (one of the most singular records of infamy 
probably in existence] was printed in Belfast, where 
he fled on bia abandonment of his calling. There 
he revenged himself of Murdock for his attack on 
his life, by robbing that person of his wife; and when 
on the point of embarking at a place called Doagh, 
in the neighbourhood of Belfast — the scene of lus 
former services, wheu he went about in a mask, es- 
corted by General Barber and a party of soldiers, and 
pointed out such persons as he thought proper to 
swear against, — he suddenly disappeared, and there 
is but too much reason to beheve be was murdered 
by the very persona who harboured Iiim at that place, 
and had kept him previously concealed in Belfast. 
These are frightful statements; but those who 
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think they iiliould be buried in oblinon, either hi 
more fonnidcmtion for the dead tttiu the livii 
or have more rpg^ird for their own ceiisationB, thi 
for the security of Bociety from the miieliinntions of' 
such miHcreRnts. \\1io can become acquainted irith 
such Htnt«nients, and reflect on the results of public 
commotions — the disengagement of wickedness that 
then takes place in the conflict of all the antagonii 
elements of society — without feelini;, that thcgrcati 
of all human ei-iU is civil war, and the conduct 
leads to it the hi(;heet of all crimes. 

Tlie career of one of the subordinate agents of 
that system, of which Major Sirr was the chief func- 
tionary, remains to lie notic4!d. 

The favourite follower and emissary of Major Sirr 
was a man of the niune of O'Brien. Tlie infamv of 
this man's character is without a parallel in our liis- 
■^ tory. In France, his depravity may have been 

^b equalled, but it could hardly have been surjMuwcd. 

^^ A detailed and authentic account of O'Urien'a 

^^^^^ career has been given in a recent periodienl, which 
^^^^^L fully agrees with all the information 1 have received 
^^^^^B nspe<-tine this man's exploits and chiUTictrr : — 
^^^^^B " O'Bnen was a native of Stmdbally, in the Queen's 
^^^^^H County ; aud having early in life lost his c)innu;tcr 
^^^^^^B aniongst his rustic neighbours, he subsequently came 
^^^^^H to Dunlin, and for a few years found emplovment in 
^^^^^B the gardens of Mr. La Touchc at Afarley. Being of 
^V tai idle and vicious nature, he aflenranls enlisti^ in 

^1 the service of some excise officer, and first coin- 

^ mciiced his career as an informer and impostor, by 

^^^^^^f piying into the conduct of the publicans in the 
^^^^^^V neighbourhood of Dublin, for breaches of the revenue 
^^^^^^1 regulations; and between the rewards he reonvcd 
^^^^^^B from his cmpluycrs, and the bribes he extorted from 
^^^^^^P the pubheans whom he intimidated, he contrived to 
^^^^^^1 mjiply his pockets with money for some time. The 
^^^^^^P political organization which was in progress amongst 
^^^^^^ the people of Dublin in the early part of the year 
^1 1797, afforded however a more lucrative emplo^'Inent 

^^L for the spy and informer, than the pursuits in which 
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he had been heretofore engaged. In the month of 
April, 1797, O'Brien informed a miigi«tratc of the 
Queeii'tt Countj', named tligginfl, who waH then in 
Dublin, that he knew all the circumatanceseonnecteil 
with the organization of the Union then going on 
amongst the people ; and that he hud been forced to 
take the oath of the society contrary to Ma inclina- 
tion. Higgins immediately communicated the in- 
telligence to Lord Portarlington, who afterwards 
introduced O'Brien to Mr. Secretary Cooke, and 
■ome members of the government, in the chamber of 
the Speaker of the Houite of Commons. Having 
heard the story from O'Brien, it was finally arranged 
between him and his new fj-iencis, in order to cnHun- 
the fulfilment of their projects, that O'Brien should 
enlist in one of the dragoon regiments, then quar- 
tered in Dublin, and still continue to attrnd the 
meetings of the society for the acquisition of further 
intelligeuce. Wliat object was to be obtained by 
enrolhng this man in the ranks of a dragoon re- 
giment, it would be ditEcult to conjecture, unless, per- 
haps, tluit luving engaged him as a spy and informer 
to go into the city, the advisers of the government 
thought they might likewise avail themselves of his 
services witliin the walls of the barracks, where it 
was suspected that snlition was al^o making its way 
ajDongst the military bands; hut from whatever 
motive the phm proceeded, the attorney -genera) 
openly avowal the arrangement thus agreed upon, 
during the course of the trials that (iubse<]nently 
occurred. O'Brien, acting under the guidiuioc of 
his employers, continued to communicate with them, 
and, according to his own testimony, was actually 
appointed secretary to a branch of the confederacy 
during this period; and in the month of May, 171(7, 
a considerable number of men assemhlcfl in a |iuhlic 
house in Meath-strcet, were appreheiuled by Major 
Sirr and a military party, and upon O'Brien'si in- 
formation, were subsequently indicted for high troa- 
son. Tlie trial of the persons thus apprehended did 
uot take place until the month of Junuar)', t71>8,and 



during thBt intenal O'Brien continued on i 
semce for the atatc ; but lits 6rst appearance in 
court of justice, lut a witness, put au eud to bis utilil 
in that character by the cx}>osure of bis infamous Jii 
and the enormitj- gf the perjuries he dared to practice 
on the occasion. 

" Tlie first ^-ictim selected for hia testimony was a 
person named Patrick Finney. The iiifurmer's tale 
was well connected and artfully told ; being uncon- 
tradicted, a conviction upon au indictment for high 
treason must have foUowed ; but the accused was ably 
defended, and by the united efleet of a master^ 
cross-eicami nation of the informer himself, and the 
testimony of several respectable witnesses, O'Brien's 
eridence was discredited, and Finney was acquitted. 
The lives of a crowd of men depended upon the result 
of this first trial ; and the crown prosecutors, finding 
their chief evidence thus branded with perjury in the 
outset, were obliged to abandon the prosecution of all 
the other persons who had been apprehended upon 
his information, and they were consequently dis- 
chai^;ed upon the motion of the attorney-general^ at 
the termination of the commission. 

"The stop thus put to O'Brien's miirderous career, 
was chiefly owing to the skill and advocacy of Cur- 
ran, who defended Finney. His address to the court 
contains some of the finest specimens of eloqvieuce 
that even hf ever delivered. The witness having 
stated that he knew of ten thousand men being 
leagued in treasonable conspiracy within the city of 
Dublin, Mr, Cnrran, in commenting on that allcga> 
tion, said, — 'Are you prepaixtl. when O'Brien shall 
come forward against ten thousand of your fellow- 
citizens, to assist lum in digging the graves which he 
has destined to receive tbem, one by one V No ], 
could your hearts yield for a moment to the suggi 
tion, your own reflections woidd nndicate the ju 
of God, and the insulted character of man; 
would fly from the secrets of your chamber, and ttJ 
refuge in the multitude from these ' compunction 
visitings,' which meaner men would not look on wit' 
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out horror. Do not think I am spenkin); diarcspect- 
fUlly of you when I say, thnt while aii O'Brien may 
be found, it may be the lot of the proudest among 
you to be in the dock instead of the jury box. How 
then, on such an occasion, woiUd any of you feel, if 
SQcli evidence as has been heard this day were ad- 
duced agaiust you? The application affects yon — 
you shrink from the imaginary situation ; remember 
then the great mandate of your rehgion — ' Do unto 
all men as you would they should do unto you.' Why 
do you condescend to listen to me with such atten- 
tion? Why art" you so anxious, if e*en from me any 
tiling shoidd fall tending to enlighten you ou the 
presi'ut awful occasion ? Is it because, bound by the 
sacred obligations of an oath, your hearts will not 
allow you to forfeit it? Have you any doubt that it 
is the object of O'Brien to take down the prisoner for 
tlie reward that follows ? Have you not seen with 
what more than instinctive keenness this bloodhound 
has pursued his victim ? How he has kept him in 
new from place to place, until he hunts him through 
the avenues of the court, to where the unhappy man 
stands now, hogielcss of all succour but that which 
your verdict shall afford. I have heard of assassina- 
tions by sword, by pistol, and by dagger, but here is 
a wretch who woiild dip the Evangelists in blood ! If 
he thinks he has not sworn his victim to death, lie is 
ready to swear without mercy and without end : but 
oh ! do not, I conjure you, suSer liim to take an oath: 
the band of the murderer should not pollute the 
purity of the gospel ; or if he will swear, let it be by 
the knife, the proper symbol of his profession.' 

" No longer daring to use him as a witness in the 
courts of justice, O'Brien was still retained by the 
authorities, and kept on duty within the corridors of 
the Castle, where, under the guidance and protection 
of JIajors Sandys and Sirr, he rendered such services 
as his peculiar character and abilities atibrded. 
Many persons are still living, who have seen 
Major Sirr, accompanied by O'Brien and a band 
of his confederates, passuig tlirotigh the pubhc 
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H thoroughfares in quest of victims; and their descri^ 

H tioua still li^idly depict the horror and apprehension 

H with which he and they were regarded, and unfold 

H many acts of the brutal and audacious spirit in which 

H their missions were performed. A gentleman of dis~ 

H tinction in our city, lately described to the writer a 

H scene which be beheld in the open day, during the 

H period to which we are now alluding. He aaid, that 

H he remembered upon one particular occasion, having 

H seen Major Sirr come out of the lower Castle gate, 

H accompanied by O'Brien aud a few others, and then 

B proceed along Dame-street. That a gentleman of a 

I oistiu^uished mien, and evidently a stranger, at- 

B tracted by the singular appearance of the part}', 

B stopped, and with an indication of surprise regarded 

H them as they went by him. The ranuner of tlw 

H stranger nttraeted the notice uf O'Brien, who, darting 

H &om his place in the group, prostrated the gentleman 

upon the pavement with a well-directed blow. Ma^ 
jor Sirr, hearing the noise, turned round, and seiaing 
O'Brien, thrust him back to his place again, and then 

I proceeded onward without further noticing the auda- 

city of his subordinate. The crowd gathered about 
the indignant gentlemen, and raised liim from the 
ground ; he spoke of the laws, and said sometliing itf 
redress, but his silent auditors only shook their heads 
and passed away. 

" While Sandysand Sirr were thus employed against 
the political adversaries of the government, under its 
authority and for its rewards, tbcy were not neglectful 
of the opportunities which their avocations afforded 

Lfor the acquisition of propertj-, by the plunder of those 
whose homes were open to their scrutiny. Under the 
authority with which they were invested, they ran- 
sacked the houses of the most respectable citisena in 
search of men ; but plate, jewels, pictures, and other ] 
portable property, were openly appropriated by theaal 
functionaries to their own use and advantage. * * "' 
" Tlie year 1 798 passed ^way with its horrors j tho I 
insurrection had subsided, and the silence of a sub- I 
dued nation was htulcd as the restoration of tran- ] 
L 



quillity. The valuable sen-ices of O'Brien were no 
longer needed, aud be became a troublesome encuin- 
brauce to his former protectors. Could he, like his 
brother professor Reviiolds, have referred to his ser- 
vices, and enumerated his claims upon the state, by 
the number of ' the coffins he had filled,' he would 
have been loaded with wealth, and enabled, like that 
individual, to leave a couutry where his life was both 
hateful and insecure; but Providence decided other- 
wise, and, by a just retribution, that government 
which had ouce endeavoured to make O'Brien the 
intermediate instrument in the destruction of others, 
in a short time after became his own accuser. In the 
month of May, in the memorable year 1800, the 
rigilanee of tbe authorities was aroused by tlic circum- 
stance of a number of jiersons assemblm^ in a field 
in the vicinity of Kilmainham, for the purpose of 
plaring foot-ball, Tliis event, unimportant as it was, 
however, had its efi'ect upon the troubled conscience 
of tbe state; and apprehending that sedition lurked 
in the ranks of the ball-players. Major Sirr was 
directed to interrupt the game, and capture any sus- 
pected cliaracters that his loyal instinct might detect 
amongst the crowd. Having arrived at the field, 
which was enclosed by a high wall, he stationed 
O'Brien and some soldiers at one side, with directions 
to prevent the egress of the people, while Sirr, ac- 
companied by another military party, proceeded to 
enter the field by the common entrance. O'Brien, 
however, was not satisfied to remain on the outside, 
and proceeded to climb over the wall into the field. 
Some persons seeing him thus scaling the wall with 
soldiers, and fearing that an attack was about to be 
made upon them, cried out, ' O'Brien the informer V 
upon which the game was suspended, and the people 
began to move away from that quarter of the field. 
Infiinatedby the manner in which his appearance was 
anuoimced, O'Brien leaped from the wall, and r6sh- 
iug u])on a decrcpid invalid, named John Hoey, who 
was standing by observing the scene, with a dagger 
stabbed him to the heart I Tim murder, although 
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done in their service, still was too foul even for hia 
powerful patrons to protect O'Brien against ita con- 
sequences ; and a prosecution haiiug been instituted 
by the relatives of the ttttim, the government ^ve 
np its indiscreet scnant to be dealt with by the very 
laws, which its own conduct had preriously taught 
him to disregard. On O'Brien's trial, Major Sirr 
appeared as a witness for the defence, and endea- 
voured to induce the court to believe that the prisoner 
was subject to mental derangement ; but the joiy, 
without hesitation, pronouneed him guilty, and the 
presiding judge (IJay) sentenced him to death. ' If 
murder admitted of aggravation,' — said that learned 

{'udge upon the occasion — 'the felon's crime, which 
lad been clearly established in evidence to the full 
satbfaction of the court and jury, was aggravated by 
the most unprovoked, wanton, aud savage cruelty; 
he murdered an iniioceut, intirm, and defenceless 
man ; a man with whom it was probable he had no 

r^ious intercourse, and in consequence against whcnn 
could harbour no particular malice ; but it was 
therefore substantiated that he cherished malice pre- 
pense agfunst mankind in general, whence he became 
a member unfit for societv, for whose sake and ex- 
ample lie should be made an ignominious and dis- 
graceful sacrifice,' On the gibbet, O'Brien expressed 
his disappointment at the ingratitude of the state, for 
abandoning him in his hour of need, and died warn- 
ing the conconrac by which he waa surrounded, 
never to put any trust in the Castle authorities." ♦ 

In the preceding account, mention is made of the 
brutal conduct of the major's people towards the 
inhabitants of Dublin, but the fact that is stated 
would give a very inadequate idea of the extent to 
which that conduct was carried. O'Brien and hia 
associates usually followed Major Sirr at a short 
distance when he went aliroad; if any one stopped 
to look after the major, he was hustled, not untre* 
quently beaten by his myrmidons, and if he ventured 
to remonstrate, was carried otf to the Castle guard- 
• - DuWiii Monthly Msgaiine,'' April, 1842. 
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house or Sandys' provost. On one occasion, a re> 
Bi>ectablc merchant of Dublin, a Mr, M'Cahc, haWng 
committed the treasouablc offence to the major's 
dignity of turning round to look after him as he 
passed, he was instantly struck on the head .by 
O'Brien ; his hat was knocke<l off, and while stooping 
in the act of picking it up, he was kicked by this 
ruffian. 

There was no redress for these acts : the man who 
might be foot enough to seek it, would become amarked 
man ; subject to be taken up on suspicion, sworn 
against as in Hevej-'s case, and perhaps hanged. A 
gentlemen of the name of Adrien, was seen looking 
up at the windows of the Exchange, where some pri- 
soners were confined ; he was tapped on the shoulder 
by the major, and told, at hia peril, to turn his eyes 
on that side of the street again. The 6ogging8 in the 
Castle-yard were frequently attended by O'Brien 
and Ills gang, and the inctims, while writhing under 
the lash, were treated by them with brutal jests and 
vulgar ribaldry. 

In turning the prisoners to pecuniary account, 
Sirr and Sandys played into one another's liands, — 
tJic major made the arrests, turned over the prisoners 
to Sandys and O'Brien, and the latter duly worked 
upon their hopes and fears alternately, threatening 
them with perpetual imprisonment, transportation, or 
the triangles, and acquainting them with the kind- 
ness of the major's heart, the forgii eness of his dis- 
position, and the necessity of making a proper com- 
pliment either in goods or money, Eierj' act of 
favour or indulgence was a perquisite in the provost. 
Hevey's hheration cost him a horse, — M'Gauran's, 
of Patrick -street, cost him a house at Tallagh. This 
man wa« a grocer, living in the ricinity of the depot 
of Robert Emmett, where the explosion took place. 
He was in nowise connected with Emraett, or cogni- 
zant of his plans, but he had a quantity of wine 
strongly suspected of being long in bottle ; he was 
arrested by the miyor, sent to the provost, and com- 
mitted to the care of Sandys — he came out deprived 
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of nearly all his property. A Mr. Cosgrave, a( 
Crumliii, was suspected of possesBing certain popish 
pictures be had brought with him from Italy; his 
house was ransacked on the plea of oearching for a 
•UBpected servant, — the servant was not found there, 
but the pictures were detected, and there was pre- 
Buroptive proof of their having been painted by old 
masters. The major waa a lover of the arta ; — not, 
indeed, a scrupulous collector: he left the largest 
collection of indiffcreut pictures that ever came und^ 
the Dubbn hammer. 

While Holt was confined in the tower, he suffered 
continually from O'Brien's rapacity, and his attempto 
to persuade him to turn apj>rovcr against his acMK 
dates. He was persecuted by the attentions of ooe 
of the sisters of O'Brien, who came to see hira from 
Bttllynakill, and who appears to have been em* 
ployed to conquer the obstinacy of the intractable 
rebel, which no other efforts were able to accom- 
plish. This damsel was accompanied by her aiater, 
and their chief business in town appears to have 
been to obtain a pardon fur their brother John, who 
had been one of Holt's rebel band. Holt speaks of 
him as an active useful fellow, while with him, and of 
" Jenuny having enlisted him in his own diabolical 
emplojinent of obtaining confidence in order to 
betray it." Jemmy had him now disguised as a 
sailor, and the duty assigned to 1dm was, " to fre- 
quent the low public houses, and get wretched 
drunken creatures to utter trcnfioiiable words, and 
then with Jemmy's assistjmce, lie soon lod^ccd them 
in hmbo, and they were generally punished upon the 
testimony of these two birds of prey." Another of 
Holt's rebel band, John O'Neil, a man of gr^i 
ferocity, who had attempted to miurder a young ReiUg 
tleman of the name of Pilsworth, was imprisoned tmM 
the tower ; be likewise was gained over by the i 
suasive eloquence of O'Brien and his master, i 
became one of the battalion of testimony, of whi 
mention will be found illustrative of the value of h 
services. Like Hull, when he beheld these wn 
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— " murderers and informers in co-partnership, 
living in tbe possesaion of plenty," ire may conclude 
— " the reign of iniquity is short, and its puuishment 
is eventually certain." * 

The names of these men, and the acts which chiefly 
gained them notoriety, are briefly noticed here, as 
tlieir names frequently occur in documents that have 
reference to these times. 

M'Cnnn was first produced by the Major on the 
trial of n man of the name of Maguire ; he broke 
down m his testimony. He was one of Lord Car- 
Hampton's protegees. Reference hai-ing been made 
on this trial to O'Brien's evidence, the Major, on 
his examination reapeeting M'Caun's testimony, 
swore that " he thought as well of him (M'Cann) aa 
of O'Brien." The jury beheved neither, and they 
acquitted the prisoners. 

Conlan was an apothecary in Dundalk, who swore 
against his own three cousins (a father and his two 
sons), who, being convicted on his evidence, were 
executed. 

William Lawicr was brought forward aa a witness 
against tlie Defenders, in Dubbn, in 1795. He broke 
down in his testimony on Leary's trial, and the pri- 
soner was acquitted, f 

Afitchell, one of the Major's own men, living in 
Ship-street, employed in the seizure at Fiinierty's 
office, in 1797. 

James Gray, of Taralaght, gave evidence at the 
Londonderry Assizes against Wilham M'Keever, in 
September, 1797; broke down in liis evidence, and 
the prisoner was acquitted. 

Cooper, whose real name was Morgan, was a re- 
turned connct &om transportation. 

Walsh swore against a young genllemau of the 
name of CUnch, of Knthcool, the preparations for 
whose execution, we are informed by Mr. Mo<ire, was 
the occasion of the riolent excitement of poor Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, which hastened his dissolution. 
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The only comment on Walsh's evidence which T shsll 
ofler, is a copy of a letter addressed to his fatlier im- 
mediately before his execution, for which I am in- 
debted to one hia friends, still linng in Dublin.* ^H 



" HONOFRED F^THEK, ^M 

" I expected to have seen or heard from 
you ere this. I fear my fate is determined ; I am 
told I am to suffer death this day. It would be s 
great satisfaction to me to see you before I die ; and 
if you could bring or send a priest to me, I think I 
could tlien die hnppy : at all events, I will meet my 
fate with fortitude. 

" I would not, for worlds, exchange situations with 
Walsh my prosecutor, who haa behaved in tlie most 
base and treacherous manner, and swore to several 
falsehoods. His chat^es were as follows : — Tliat I 
swore him to be true to the French, and tliat I was 
a set^eant in the rebels, and attended a meeting of 
Serjeants to elect a captaiu. Dear Father, I assure 
you the foregoing charges are false, and, as X hope 
for salvation, I declared the tnith at the court-mar- 
tial. I hope, dear Father, yon will bear this with 
fortitude, and comfort my dear Mother on this trying 
occasion. I feel more for my friends than mi-self. 
My love to my dear sister Swords, Ann, Kitty, 
Fanny, Ahcia, Michael and Larrey, and my brother- 
in-law Sworda. Aa I am preparing for that awfiil 
tBomeut, I beg you '11 excuse any omission on my 
side. 

" I am, honoured Father, 

" Your ever dutiful and n 
unfortunate Son, 



"Provost Prison, June 2, 1798, "John 

Eiffkt o'clock in the Morning." 
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Mr. Kerr of Nentownards, in Marcli 1797, was 
iLrrc'stciI and sent on board a tender, subsequently 
^cut to jnil, and white in confinement became an 
iiifunucr. The iuformatious lie laid were against 
four respectable young men in the north of Ireland. 
Hersoual fear and the arts of the Major's officials, had 
f:!uued another member for the battalion, in Kerr. 
Fie WHS confined in the same gaol ^vith Neilson, 
Teeliiig, Russell and Mr. Cracken, aud a few da}'B 
before the trial of the young men abovc-n 
tioncd, one of tlie state prisoners, I have reason 
to believe Ileuiy Joy M'Cracken, who wat 
what noted for his powers of mimicry and per- 
sonation of otlier ])eo)ile, contrived to get admission 
in the garb of a clergyman, to the remote part 
of the priaon, where Kerr was concealed. Under 
the pretence of ministering to bia spiritual wants, 
and making him sensible of his former errors, he 
drew such a frightftd picture of the calamities, 
which perjury and treachery were calculated to 
draw on the families of the unfortunate victims of 
spies, &c., that Kerr, stung to the quick, confesHed his 
intentions, with respect to his former aaaociatea, and 
promised, that nothing would ever induce him to 
give evidence against them, that would do them 
hurt. The solemn -looking gentleman in black with- 
drew, returned to his companions, resumed his 
natural sprightly air, and told the result of his first 
efforts in his new calling. He exclaimed, says 
Teeling, " we have rescued four men from death, 
and Kerr from perdition."* Kerr kept his word at 
the approaching assises ; he was as usual on such oc- 
casions, newly dressed for the witness box, at the pub- 
lic espense, taken down to the assizes, escorted by a 
troop of dragoons, for the informers who attended 
the assizes, were on most occasions similarly attend- 
ed ; hilt Kerr could not be got to swear up to the 
mark, and the men were accordingly acquitted. 

One of the informers who rose to distinction in 
1798, was a Mr. Frederick Dutton, a native of 

■ "TerUng'a Namlive of the Irish RebrllioD," p. SO. 
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England, some time settled at Newry, in the N'oHlf 
of Ireland. His services were called into requisition 
on grand occasions, such as at the trial of O'Counor, 
Quifrley, Burns, jVlIt-n, and Leaiy, at Maidstone, in 
the May of 1798. Dutton commenced his career in 
the north and was the predecessor of Mr, NeweL 
He had been a senant to a Mr. Carlisle, and dis- 
charged on an accusation of theft. He then became 
an informer, and was raised by Lord Carhampton to 
the rank of quarter- master in the corps of lulilleiy 
in that quarter, iu the years 1795 or 1796. Wten 
O'Connor and his companions were arrested at 
Margate, a treasonable paper purporting to be ad- 
dressed by a secret political society iu England to 
the directory in France, innting the French to invade 
England, was said to be found in the pocket <rf 
Qoigley. It was produced on the trial, and sworn to 
by Dutton (who was specially scut from Dublin), 
as being in the handwriting of Quigley. The author 
has reason to believe, that Quigley was a member 
of the Society of United Irisljmcn, bnt he had no 
connection with any English society. The circum- 
stance of a treasonable paper of tliis kind having 
been left in the pocket of a great-coat fanng 
up iu a public coffee room, was an evidence of 
folly, that the man's character repudiated, and to the 
last moment of his life, he persisted in declaring that 
paper had never been iu his possession. The fact ia, 
the coat was mistaken for O'Connor's, it being the 
fashion at that period for persons of rank to wear 
powder, and the collar of the coat found, shewing the 
appearance of hair-powder, it was supposed to be 
O'Connor's. Quigley uufortimately for him, did 
wear powder, and the circumstance proved fatal to 
him. A different version of this affair has been 
given by one who was counsel for oue of the prisoners 
at Maidstone. 

The following remarks on the trial and condem- 
nation of Quigley, are extracted from a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thomas Atlwood, by a peri^on styling 
himself " a Disciple of John Uome Tooke." This 
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letter appeared in the Sun newspaper, in December, 
1839, aud the writer of it states, that he was the 
council for QuJglcy's fellow-prisoner, Lcary, and on 
referring to the trial, I find the council for Leary, 
was Mr. Scott. 

" HIGH TREASON. 

" To Thomtu Altwood, Etq. 
" Beporb many of yon were bom, I was council at 
the state trials at Maidstone, in 1798, for a young 
man, charged with high treason. There are many 
things in those trials known to the public, and some 
not known to the public, thongli well worthy of your 
attention, and of the attention of everj' jury engaged 
in the awful question, whether in such a case there has 
been any treason in the mind or not. The overt act laid 
against O'Connor was his setting off to go to France, 
then the enemy of Knglanil ; but this, thongh an 
illegal act, was not an overt act of treason, and 
therefore the attorney-general of that day, one of 
the greatest lawyers that any country ever produced, 
— I mean the late Lord Eldon, — tried hard to con- 
nect O'Connor with an undoubtedly treasonable 
paper that waa found in the jjocket of one of his 
companions and fellow-prisoners, the Rev. Mr. 
Quigley, a Roman Catholic priest. In this the 
attorney-general completely failed, and the overt 
acts charged, not being in themselves treason, 
O'Connor was acquitted. Now, mark well what I am 
going to tell you, aiid behold what time brings to light, 
for you will find that npon this occasion a giulty 
man was saved, and an innocent man was convicted. 

"In less than two years O'Connor, to get out of an 
Irish prison aud save Ins life,* confessed his treasons 
in the face of many of the whig nobility and gentle- 
men of England, who had come forward and declared 
npon their oaths their confident belief that O'Connor 
was iucapable of entertaining a treasonable intent. 

"The poor priest, Quigley, had no Whig party, or 

any other party, at his back to swear in his favour. 

■ The above fiuemeac ii not true. — R. R. M. 
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He Bat unmoved during the w 
tlie dis^rraceful scene that took place in the court at 
midiiigiit, the moment after Mr, Justice Buller bad 
finished passing the then horrible sentence of high 
treason, Quigley sat like a stock through all the 
confusion, while O'Connor was trying to run out of 
Co'irt, till he waa knocked down at tlic door by Judge 
Bullcr's coach man. Now, Gentlemen, the whole 
conduct of this Rev. Gentleman had so occupied ray 
attention, that though he was not my client, I was 
l;egiuni]ig:, in my address to the jury, to defend him, 
when I was stopped by his own counsel and I»y the 
court.. But not many years ago, my old friend, the 
late Lord Commissioner of the Jury Court of Scot- 
hind, better known by the name of Willy Adam, who 
was one of the counsel for the crown in these triftis, 
declared to mc, that he thought QuJgley bad not 
been properly defended, and that if I had beeu al- 
lowed to go on, and had defended him as well as I 
did my own client, O'Leaiy, I should have got him 
off. I could not agree in this lugh complintent of 
ray good friend, for though the treasonable paper 
was not in Quigley's hand-writing, and there was 
no evidence how he came by it, yet it was found in 
his pocket amongst his most sacred papers — such aa 
his letters of ordination; and I despaired of iuducin|^ 
the jury to believe, that it had been put there by « 
body but himself. 

"Now time proved what was unknown to any body 
but himself, and which this noble-minded man kept 
secret till after his conviction. This paper was all a 
hoax of a Dr. Crossfield, who had himself been tried 1 
for high treason. He was the author of the song, '' 
' Plant, plant the tree,' &c. He aud QuigW had I 
met at a tavern the night before he set off for France, 
and there Crossfield wrote this invitation to the 
French to invade England, and desired Qiugley to 
get it put into the ' ^louiteui',' and said, ' it would 
make WUham Pitt * * * ' 

" Tlius time has shown that a treasonably guilty ' 
man was saved, and an innoceut man hanged ; for 
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except this hoax, then; has been no evidence that I 
ever heard of, of the treasonably guilty mind of 
Quigley to this bow. 

(Signed) "A Disciple op J. H. Tookb," 

Tlio words foUovring " it would make William Pitt 
* * * " omitted in the above copy, are taut&iuont 
to "put in a fright." 

It is possible there may be some truth in the state- 
ment about Dr. Crossficld's extraordinary jest, but if 
the paper was written by him, it was put in Qiiig- 
ley's pocket without his knowledge — if the dying 
declumtion of the man is entitled to any credit, " 1 
declare most solemnly, in the face of my couutiy and 
iny God (the statement of the paper being found in 
the pocket of his great coat) was fahte, unless one 
of them, or some other person unknown to me, put it 
there."* 

On the authority of Arthur O'Connor, that paper 
was put in the pocket of Quigley by the police. 
However it got there, it was not in the hand-writing 
of Quigley, as Dutton swore it to be. 

M'Gowan, a Chelsea pensioner, appeared in Jan- 
uarj' 1798, as evidence against John Fens, charged 
with administering an unlawful oath. On his cross- 
examination by Mr. Curran, he admitted that he came 
from Bridewell — that he waa there kept in confine- 
ment ; Mr. Curran asked him, " Pray, who sent you 
up here?" the witness prevaricated, but being pressed, 
he answered — " It was Major Sirr who sent mc here. 
The major took mc prisoner four or five months ago; 
1 was then brought to the Castle. I told nothing the 
first day. I waa threatened with being brought to a 
court-martial, I can't tell whether or not they in- 
tended to frighten me," Being asked " If he had 
never been threatened with being hanged in the 
ridiug-house, if he did not inform?" his answer was, 
" Who told yon that '(" Tl»e solicitor- general then 
took him to task, and he said he was not threatened 
to be hanged in the riding-house. He said he had 

■ "CoigUy (or QuWtiy'i) 01»crvation> on hU Trial,'' ftc- 
Frintrd in LuDdan. IT9S, p. 33. 
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been an United IrisImiaQ ; he had one of tlmr 
"constitutions" in his possession; had leut it to 
Hr. Hepcnstal, who returned it to IiiiUj and be had 
lost it." The prisoner was acquitted. 

John Uaulon, in 1796, swore against three men 
tit Athy assizes, who were condemned on his evidence 
on a charge of Defenderism. Immediately after the 
trial HanloD lodged sworn informations against rwelre 
men (iiictudiug John Ratigan) with conspiring to 
murder him. In the iudietment he is deacribed as a 
soldier of artillery. HaiUoa held a aubordinatc 
office in the tower, he was one of the persons on the 
major's permanent list. In 1803 lie accompanied 
the major to a house in the Uberty, where information 
had been received of one of Robert Emniett's prin- 
cipal accomplices, Heniy Ilowley, being concealed. 
The major with his ordniaiy prudence, put Hanlon 
forward to arrest a man known to be of a moat de- 
termined character, and the result of his discretion 
was, that Hanlou was shot by Howley, and like 
unfortunate Ryan, lost his life, and the major in both 
instances escaped unhurt. His three principal cap- 
tures were those of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Robext 
Emmett, aud Tliomas Russell. In the latter case he 
derived his information of Russell's place of conceal- 
ment from an attorney, Mr. Jolui Swift Emerson,] 
wlio accompanied him to the house where Russell 
was then in concealment. This worthy pair sub- 
sequently quarrelled about the money offered for 
Russell's apprehension, each claimed the reward — 
the sum of £1,500, one portion of which Imd been 
offered by government, the rest by the town of Bel- 
fast. Emerson wrote a pamphlet, charging Sirr with 
attempting to defraud him of his just share of this 
reward. A friend of the major, under the signature 
of " Timothy Truth Teller," published another in 
reply to Emerson. The blood-mouey eventually was 
divided between them, the larger part of it having 
been allotted to Major Sirr. 

On three occasions the major's life was in immi- 
nent peril from the United Irishmen — in May, 1798, 
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wlien lie was attacked by the body-guard of Lord 
Edwunl Fitzgerald, in Watling-street. In Septem- 
ber 1798, one Jackson, while under exammatum at 
the exchange, was seized by Major Sirr in the act of 
presenting a pistol at his breast.* At the latter part 
of the same year an attempt was made on the major's 
life in Capel-street, and was frustrated by Mr. Flan- 
nagan, a printer, formerly connected with Carrick's 
" Morning Advertiser." The major, in one instance, 
was unconsciously the occasion of saring the life of 
a fellow -creature, though at the cost of another, 
which was only sacrificed by mistake in the Imrry of 
his oflicijil business. Two persons of the name of 
Farrell, who had taken an active part with the in- 
surgents at the battle of Vinegar Hill, were appre- 
hended in the vidnity of Dublin. Such evidence as 
at that period was considered conclusive, was ob- 
tained against one of them, Mr. James Farrell, while 
the courts-martial were sitting. The major went in 
person to the provost, and ordered the prisoner to be 
brought forth, the wrong man was brought out — the 
summary process was gone through — he was executed. 
Mr. James Farrell was subsequently liberated, went 
to Spain, and became a partner in the house of Gor- 
don. Murphy, and Co. of Cadi«. After some yeara, 
he rctunicd in opulent circumstances to London, and 
resided there for many years, highly respected, and 
honoured with the acquaintance even of the brother 
of hia sovereign. 

At the time he was at the height of hia prosperity. 
Major Sirr visited London; he went on 'Change, ac- 
companied by the Lord Mayor, and on that occasion 
Farrell was introduced to the major, and the latter 
was invited by him to dine at his house. Sirr had 
little idea, that the merchant from whom he received 
the invitation was one of the Vinegar-hill men 
whose fate had been in his hands. The major dined 
with Mr. James Farrell, — and the Duke of Sussex 
and Mr. Savory (then of Bond-atrcct) were of that 

• See"Dublin Ercoing Posi." llth September, 1798. 
T 2 
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dinner-party. The twenty years that succeeded 4 
rebellion were productive of extraonUoarv vital 
tudea ; and the one wliich brought the V^iiiegar-Ij 
rebtd and Major Sirr in social communion, was n.. 
the least Bingular. If we judge from Sirr'a conduct 
on other similar occasions — had he recognized Far- 
rell, the probability is, he would have felt gratitied, 
and expressed hia gratification, at the fortunate es* 
cape of the intended victim. The major's acta, iji 
1798, were all in the way of business, in the promo- 
tion of his own interests — his real zeal for tliose of 
his employers ia very questionable. One of the de- 
legates, who had been arrested at Bond's — a sluu- 
owner of tlic iiaroo of Trenor — escaped from 
charge of Sirr and Sandys in the Caatle, and i 
ceeded in getting out of the country. Many j 
subsequently, Trenor was permitted to risit Fifi j 
he had an interview with Sirr, and was treated ty 
him with the utmost civility, and congratulated on 
his happy escape, Trenor was then a man well to 
do in the world, and he is still linng in comfortable 
drcnmstanceB in America, to which country he as 
returned. Sandys, one of his fonner gaolers, ■., 
not living when he visited Irclimd ; he had died a^ 
1812, at Lucan, near Hubliu, in abject poverty, i 
object of pity even to those to whom he had forma 
been one of terror, 

Sirr was more prosperous in his worldly afTaiiv^ 
and more prudent in his conduct : — in 1808, lie was 
appointed one of the police magistrates in the citv - 
and, when a new army regulation made it necessaW 
that the post of town-major should be filled by a 
military officer, he retired from the pubhc service 
with the signal honour of a letter of npjirobiition 
from the Duke of York, written by his Royal High? 
ness. Neither Abercrombie nor Moore could boM ' 
of any similar distinctions, for their services in Ip(_ 
land — they were reserved for those of Heiuy Charlq 
Sirr. 

When the Whigs came into power, the major {d 
it to be tlic duty of a loyal subject, to shape hia p 
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litics to those of the existing goremment. When 
reform began to be talked of at the Castle, by gen- 
tlemen in office, and it had ceased to be the custom 
to consider all reformers traitors, the major became 
a reformer — and was one of those who attended a 
public meeting in Dublin, on the occasion of the 
successftU issue of the last French revolution, and in 
approval of the principles then triumphant. 

When Catliobc emancipation had made Mr. 
O'CouucU eligible as a candidate for the represent- 
ation of Dublin, and there was nothing to be got or 
gained by supporting the ascendancy — or lost, by 
disobbging the decrepid corporation — the major voted 
for Mr. O'Connell. 

Five-and-thirty years had intervened between the 
jiillage of one Cathobc leader's house, and the lodg- 
ing of its owner in Newgate — and the giiiTng of bis 
vote to send another to the imperial parhament.* 

The latter years of Major Sirr were spent in col- 
lecting curiosities, books and pictures. He became 
an aiiiHteur, and, in his own opinion, a connoisseur, 
of works of art and " virtu." The disposal of his 
cflects, however, at his decease, shewed how few 
claims be had to the latter title. He frequently at- 
tended the book-auetiuns at the sale-room of Mr. 
Sharpe, of Angleaea-strect ; and not very long before 
bis death, he entered the sale-room just as Mr, 
Moore's work, "Tlic Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald," was put up for sale. The major's ap- 
pearance, at the moment of the casual aunounce- 
meut of that work, caused tlie bidding to go on 
briskly — and, among the bidders, passing comments 
on the merits of the work were not wanting. The 
major, on that occasion, made no addition to his 
library, nor was his stay at the auction-room of long 
duration. 
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The ruling passion of domineering over tlie hmn- 
bler classes, he indulged in to the last — or at leiisi 
endeavoured ho to do — in the exercise of hia magis- 
terial authority; but the terror of his influence had 
passed away, with the decline of the super-legal i»ower 
which was associated in men's minds with the name 
and exploits of Miijor Sirr, in the good old times of 
1798. He died on the lltJi of Jaiiuarr, 1841, and 
was interred on the 14th, in Werburgh-atreet church- 
yard, the burial-place of Iiis family. v\ broken tomb- 
Htoue over his remains, and those of his father and 
brother-in-law, bears the following inscriptiou : — 

" The place of burial 
Of Major Sirr and Humphrey Minchin, 
1790." 

In the same place of interment, in one of tl 
vaults of Werburgh's-church, the remains of liord 
Edward Fitzgerald are deposited, immediately under 
the chaucel. There arc two leaden coffins here, laid 
side by side ; the shorter of the two is that whi<^ 
contains the remains of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
The upper part of the leaden coffin, in many places^ 
haa become decayed, and encrusted with a white 
powder — and, in such places, the woollen cloth that 
lines the inner part of the coffin is visible, and still' 
remains in a perfect state. 

The entrance to the vault where the remains of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald arc interred, is withiji a few paces 
of the grave of Charlea Edward Sirr, by u hose hand 
the former perished. The desperate struggle which 
took place between them, the one survived fif1^;eii 
days, the other forty-three years. Few who visit the 
place where they are interred, will recall the histoiy 
of both, without lamenting the errors which proved 
fatal to the life of Fitzgerald, and deploring the evils 
of the calamitous times, which called the senices of 
such a man as Sirr into action. 
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ITEMS EITBACTED FEOM " ACCOUNT OP SECRET BEE-" ^^^^H 


VICE 


HONEV APPLIED IN DETECTING TREASONABLE ^H 


CONSPIRACIES, PrRSCANT TO THE PROVISIONS OP ^M 


TUK CIVIL LIST ACT OP 1793." ^H 


Prom the 21st of August, 1797, to ^| 


Sept. 


30, 1801 . . .£38,419 8 ■ 


And from Sept. 30, 1801, to March H 


28, 1801 15,123 5 1 ■ 


The Aca 


£S3,6W 13 1 


Tuitt Up h Sepl. " per affidavit of Mr. Cooke." 


1797. 


PAVMBSTS. £ ». d. 


Aug. 21. 


E. Cooke, Esq. for M. . 60 


" 22. 


Newell . . . 11 7 6 


„ ,1 


Mp. Coolie for DuroyMRhou 20 


Sept. 1. 


Mr. Cooke for M. . 10 


« .i 


Kerr's wife 1 guineR; Grey 




1 guincR ; Mitchell 1 guinea. 




and Mr.Cooke for Magowan 4 11 


" 2. 


Mr. Cooke for Darcy Mahon 20 


•' 7. 


Diet and lodging bill for Mr. 




Smith and wife . . 77 17 10 


" 11. 


Sir G. P. Hill . . . 100 


•' 12. 


Mr. Cooke for M. . . 100 


" 16. 


Jus. Bell in search of offendem 




by Sirr . . . . 45 10 


" " 


Dawes for Bird . . 20 


L" 


Mr. Cooke for M. . 200 
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1797. 
Sept.29. 



(( 


80. 


Oct. 


5. 


(t 


13. 


(t 


5. 


l€ 


28. 


t€ 


19. 


t€ 


28. 


€€ 


€€ 


€t 


81. 


Nov. 


8. 


€€ 


4. 


(t 


6. 



(t 



9. 





10. 




15. 




22. 




28. 




(( 




27. 




28. 




29. 




(€ 



PAYMENTS. 

Watkins for diet of Messrs. 
Newell, Murdock^ Lowry, 
Hayes, Kane, Harper, Shaw^ 
O'Brien, M^Dermott, Kava- 
nagh, Sandys . 

Sent to Newell, by post 

Mr. Cooke for Magowan 

Mary Oamble for 13 weeks' 
lodging for Newell and Mur- 
dock 

Ditto for Boyle . 

John Coghlan of Clonard 

Mr. Cooke for Mr. Vemer . 

Mrs. Dawes for O'Brien's 
clothes .... 

Keeper of Bridewell for Bell 
Martin's diet, 21 weeks 

Dawes,to send Smith to bring 
him to town 

Bell Martin, to take her out 
of town . . . . 

Mr. Dutton, by desire of Lord 
Carhampton . 

Allowance to 13 men in the 
Tower for one week, 10 at 
one guinea, and 3 at half-a- 
guinca, per Major Sirr 

Lowry 3 gs., Newell 3 gs., and 
Newell again, to go out of 
town .... 

J. Pollock, per Rt. 

Ditto .... 

Mr. Cooke for Nicholls 

Seij. Dunn of the Invalids 
going with Grey to Deny 

J. Pollock, Esq. . 

Capt. A. M'Nevin 

Mr. Cooke for M'Carry 

J. Pollock, Esq. . 

Subsistence of 13 men in the 
Tower .... 



M. d. 



228 


9 


Hi 


10 








4 


11 





6 


16 


6 


10 


4 


9 


20 








22 


15 





4 


18 


9* 


12 


16 


10 


11 


7 


6 


5 


18 


9 


11 


7 


6 


14 


15 


9 


18 


4 





100 








50 








10 








3 


8 


3 


25 


3 


9 


150 








50 








20 








14 15 


9 



■ 

ii 


1 
1 
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PAYUENT8. 


£ a. 


1 


Nov. 30. 


Smith .... 


5 13 


9 


Dec. 


8. 


A. Worthington, balance of 










account, iu advance . 


46 10 







11. 


J. PoUock, Esq. . 


300 





" 


12. 


O'Brien fora great coatjOrey, 
Mitchell and WLeatley one 










guinea cacli ; Lindsey 2 gs. 


5 13 


9 


" 


" 


Cooke, to scad to Newell . 


20 





" 


13. 


Patrickson for diet and lodg- 
ing of Smith and wife in the 










Co. Wicklow . 


9 2 





" 


14 


W. H. Swan in search of of- 










fenders .... 


20 





" 


15. 


Mr. Darcy Mahou 


60 





" 


18. 


Smith 


10 





" 


19. 


Mr. Cooke for F y. 

R. Marshall by direction of 


11 7 


6 






Mr. Pelham . . . 


159 5 





" 


20. 


Joseph Nugent, by direction 










of Mr. Cooke . 


6 13 


9 


" 


" 


Smith for clothes 


20 







21. 


Col. Longfield for soldiers of 










the Cork MUitia 


12r 8 





" 


22. 


Wm. Morrisa for 15 days' 
lodging of Smith and wUe, 










to 21st Dec. 


14 9 


3 


" 


23. 


Mr. CoUiua, sent to him in 










London .... 


108 





" 




W. Atkinson of Belfast, ex- 










penses and allowance for go- 










ing to England in search of 










Magce . . . . 


65 





" 


" 


Earl Carhanipton for Ferns . 


200 







(Ferris to have £100 per annum Irom Dec.) 






29. 


, Ben. Eves, of Blesaiugton, 
what he advanced to John- 










ston, alias Smith 


14 4 


H 


1798. 








Jan 


. 1 


, Lindsay of the Fifeshire Fen- 










cibles, retomiugto Glasgow 


20 


u 


l^ 




T 5 




_^ 



£ 


s. 


d. 


80 








9 


2 
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1798. PAYMENTS. 

Jan. 4. Capt. Coulson 

" " Serj.Chapman&JohnConnell 
*' 6. Lord Enniskillen, for Capt. 

St. George Cole, by direction 

of Mr. Pelham . . . 100 O O 
" 8. Serjeant Dennis M^Gawley of 

the Roscommon Militia, by 

desire of Lord Carhampton. 22 15 O 
" " Mr. Marshall, by desire of 

Mr. Pelham 
" 18. Mr. Button 
" " Mr. Cooke for Mr. Higgins . 
« 18. Mr. Cooke for Jus. BeU 
" 20. Wheatley, Mitchell, Grey, 

Chapman, Baynsham, and 

Travers, 1 guinea each 
" " Mr. Smith .... 
" " Mr. Cooke for Mr. Bell 
" 22. Major Sirr for Bourke 
" 28. Wheatley, to take him home. 
" 25. Mr. Cooke for Corbett 
" 27. Major Sirr for M'Cann 
" 29. Mr. Cooke for Warren 
Feb. 2. The Hon.C.Sheffington, what 

he paid Newell . 
" " Mr. Cooke for Mr. Bell 
" " Mr. O'Bri— from the North 
" 9. Mr. Cooke for B. 
" 16. Newell, on going to England 
" 24. Mr. Pollock for I. W. H. . 
" 29. Mr. Cooke (Mr. Cope) 
Mar. 6. Rev. Mr. Vignolles by direc- 
tion of Mr. Pelham . 
" 8. Mr.DawesforJoyce^s clothes 
" 13. Wm. Logan, police constable, 

on going into the country . 22 15 
" 14. Mr. Philip Gahan, by direction 

of Mr. Cooke . . . 12 9 
" 15. Seij.Chapman,to send his wife 

to Cork and bring her back 11 7 6 



118 16 





68 5 





100 





60 





6 16 


6 


10 





40 18 


9 


6 18 


9 


20 





20 





6 18 


9 


2 5 


6 


22 15 





40 13 


9 


13 18 





10 





56 17 


6 


56 17 


6 


341 6 


5| 


6 16 


6 


4 15 


24 
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1796. PAYMENTS. 


£ », 


■ 


Mar. 16, Mr. Swan, e\penses of coach 




■ 


luid guards, &c. at M r. Bond'a 


23 13 


■ 


" " Mr. George Murdock, by di- 




■ 


rection of Mr. Cooke , 


150 


■ 


" 20. Lowry, by direction of Mr. 




■ 


Cooke, ou Lord Caatlereagh'a 




■ 


letter .... 


5 13 


■ 


" " The two Joyces, to lake them 






home .... 


11 7 


6 


" 21. Mr. Lee's 220 ga., by direc- 






• tion of Mr. Cooke . 


250 5 





" 22. Major Sirr, for Bremidn, by 






direction of Mr. Cooke 


22 15 





" 26. J. Welsh, expenses of bring- 






ing Kelshcir and Wilson 






from Cork. 


34 2 


6 


" 27. Mr. Godfre/s expense of 






eoBch-hire to Arklow 


8 19 


I 


" 28. Mr. Cooke .... 


100 





" " Chapman, to buy clothes on 






his going back to Cork 


3 8 


a 


" 29. Mr. Lindsay, for Mr. Bell . 


20 





" " Mr. Cookc'for Mr. Swann . 


lOO 





" 28. Major Sirr, for Lennau and 






his two sons, who attended 






at Rosconunon - 


5 13 


9 


" 30. Travcrs, to buy clothes on his 






going to Trim 


4 11 





" 31. Major Sirr, for Brennan 


22 J5 





Apr. 2. Lord Enniskillen, for Capt. 






Henry St. George Cole . 


160 





" 3. Mr. Cooke, (qy. Mr. Vemer) 


11 7 


6 


" 6. Ditto, per hia note 


100 





" 7. Major Sirr, for Doran, M'Al- 






hsterand Magrath, expenses 






coming home from the as- 






sizes .... 


10 4 


9 


_ "7. Oliver Carleton, on going to 






L Mr. O'Connor's trial in 






■ England .... 


115 






ti 
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Apr. 11. Sir Oeorge Hill^ for a man 

going to ditto . . - 11 7 6 
" " Mr. Dutton, going to Eng- 
land to attend Quigley'a 

trial 84 11 

" 20. J. Armit, (account of Oliver 
Carleton) for expenses of a 
man sent by Sir G. Hill, to 
attend Quigle/s trial . 22 15 

*' 21. Major Bruce, for soldiers of 
the Cork militia^ looking for 
Trenor . . . . 12 9 
" 28. Mr. Brownlow, going to 

Whitehaven, for Sampson . 11 7 6 
27. Darcy Mahon . . . 100 O 
" J. Pollock, on going to Eng- 
land 110 O 

May 8. George Hobbs, by desire of 

Mr. Rochfort, of Co. Carlow 20 Q 
Major Sirr, for Bonrke's widow 
8 gs. Edward Joyce 1 g. . 4 4 
Grey for clothes and lodging, 
by Mr. Cookers desire . 4 11 O 
Lowry, by desire of Lord 
Castlereaiijh . . . 2 5 6 
Lord Carhampton^s bill to 
Mr. LuttreU, on account of 
James Ferris, to 1st of May 54 3 4 
" 12. Hon. R. Annesley, per Mr. 

Swan . . . . 50 O 
" " Mr. Mcdlicott, by desire of 

Mr. Cooke . . . 5 18 9 
" " Major Sirr, for Brennan . 11 7 6 
" 14. Councellor Townsend, what 
he advanced in Cork, to 2 per- 
sons to attend O'Connor's trial 84 2 6 
19. Lowrv, to buy clothes, and in 

full by Mr. Cooke's desire . 5 18 9 
24. Bill remitted to Wright, alias 

Lawler . . . . 82 17 
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1798. PAYMBNTS. 


£ 9. d. 


My 


31. C. Brennan 

" Mr. William Edgar, by Mr. 


22 15 




Cooke'a desire . 


100 


June 


; 6. Mr. Jennings . 
12. Mr. Dutton, by desire of 


50 




Lord Caatlerengh 


50 


" 


13. Mr. Swan, by Mr. Cooke's 






desire .... 


100 


" 


" Mr. DenniB, for Mr. Ryan's 






widow, by ditto 


100 


" 


15. J. PoUock, Esq. bill from 






London .... 


109 7 6 




20. F. H. liiacovcryofL. E. F. 


1000 


" 


" Mr. Sproule 


50 


" 


21. Mr.Stewart, Surgeon-general, 






for attendance on Lord Ed. 






Fitzgerald, viz. Mr.Gamctt, 






wboaatiutheroom,£22 15; 






Mr. Kinsley, for attending 






him in a delirium, i4 Us.; 






Surgeon Leake 16 days, £2, 






attendance twice a day 


47 6 


" 


30. Fred. Trench, for Bergan . 


50 


July 


4. J. C. Beresford . 
" T. M'Donnell, for 8 horses, 
with Dr. Esmond and from 


60 




Naas 8th June . 


4 6 8 


" 


" Ensign Murray, York regi- 






ment, expcnsca of bringing 






priest Martin from Uotb- 






drum .... 


5 13 9 


" 


19. Major Sandys, on account of 






prisoners iu the provost 


100 


" 


" Earl Enniskillen for Capt. 






Henry St. Geoi^e Cole 


37 10 


" 


25. Major Sandys.on further ac- 






count of prisoners in the 






proiost .... 


200 


L 


26. Major Sirr, for pistob, for 




L 


Mr. Reynolds . 


9 2 
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1798. PAYMENTS. £ 9. d. 

July 26. T. Collins, bill for London . 64 17 6 

^' 80. Mitchell, to pay his rent and 

buy clothes ... 6 «13 9 

" 81. Mr. Sproule . . SO O 

Aug. 7. Major Sirr, for Serj. MDow- 
all, of the Dumbarton Fen- 
cibles . . . 11 7 6 

" 16. J. Magin, per rect. . 700 O 

" 17. Ditto 56 17 6 

" " Chaise and horses, with Sir T. 
Esmond and Capt. Doyle, 
from Bray, and returning 
with the officers who guard- 
ed them . . . 2 3 4 

" 18. O'Brien for 8 men, at one 
guinea, and 8 men at half-a- 
guinea . 10 16 If 

" " Major Sirr, expenses of Co- 
nolly from Drogeda to Bel- 
fast, in July, and Conolly 
and Martin from Drogeda 
to Dublin, in August . 6 18 8 

'' " J. Pollock, Esq. bill to F. 

Carleton, Esq. dated Newry 56 17 6 

" Seijt. Lodwick Hamilton, Ros- 
common Militia, by desire 
of Lord Carhampton for at- 
tendance at Assizes to pro- 
secute . . . . 22 15 

" 27. Mr. Taggert from Newtown- 
ards, by desire Lord Castle- 
reagh . . . . 10 

" 28. Mr. Sproule . . . 50 

« " CahiU and Charles M^Pillan, 

per Mr. Mander's note . 4 11 6 

'' " Mr.PoUock'8bill,date,Belfa8t 56 17 6 
Sept. 6. Charles M'Pillan . 20 

" 7. Mr .Taggert and three others, 
for attending Secret Com- 
mittee Co. D. . . 54 11 





1 
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1798. PAYMENTS. 


£ 


.. (1. 


Sept.12. Major Siindj-s, for nibsistence 






of prisoiicrs in the barracks 


68 16 8 1 


" 14. Lieut. Atkinson of the Louth 






Militia, expenaea of bring- 






ing La Roche and Teeling, 






French officers, to DubUn . 


16 14 10 1 


" " Mr. Pollock'a hills, Belfast . 


66 


17 6 


" " Major Sandy's aubaiatence of 






prisoners .... 


100 





" 22. Mr. Sproule 


w n r 1 


" 24. Mr. Cooke .... 


10 





" 26. Mr. Ellis, from EnniakiUen, 






for hia expenses 


20 





" 29. Mr. Thomas Reynolds . 


1000 





Oct. 9. F. Dutton, by desire of Lord 






Cnstlereagh ' . . . 


60 





" 19. Mr. Sproule 


20 





" 22. SubsiHtence at Cork of the 






Hills, witnesses for thecrowu 


74 


4 U 


" " Thomas Collin's bill from 






Loudon .... 


54 


3 4 


" 24. Mr. Tucker of King's End, 






forM'Carrv 


20 





" 27. Mr. O'Brien for ten men— 






Grev, Mitchell, Travers, 






©■Neil, Bourke, Chambers, 






and Lindsay 


21 


lOJ 


Nov. 12. Major Thackerry, his en- 






pcnses from Derry with 






T. W. Tone . 


28 


8 9 


" 16. Mr. T. Reynolds 


200O 





" 17. Lord CarhamptoD'a bill for 






Ferris, half year 


64 


3 4 


" 20. BUlremitted to Wright, alias 






Uwier .... 


32 


14 


" " Mr. Nugent to take him tmck 






to Kuglund 


6 13 9 ■ 


" 24. Rt. Hon. D. Browne for Plat- 




^H 


telly, who prosecuted F. 




H 


French, esq., at CasUebar, 




H 


for high treaBoa 


100 


■ 



({ 



it 
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1798. PAYMENTS. £ s. d. 

Nov. 29. Brvan Lcnnan, by directum 

of Lord Castlereagh . • 80 
Dec. 8. £. Cooke, esq. . . . 600 
" 15. For informer respectmg 

O'Neil, Major Sirr . . 11 7 6 
" " Mr. John Mahon, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Cooke . 200 
'' " Wm. Plunkett for attending 

courts martial at Castlebar . 227 10 
81. Major Sirr for six men aa 

Christmas boxes. . . 6 16 6 

" Mr. Pollock for two persons^ 

£50 each . . . 100 

1799. 
Jan. 1. Major Sirr .... 500 
'' 5. Thomas Lennan to take him 

to England, by direction of 

Lord Castlereagh . . 12 O 
" 12. Grey, Mitcliell, Bourke, 

O'Neil, Lindsay, and Cham- 
bers 7 19 8 

" 18. W. B. Swan, per Mr. Coke's 

order .... 100 O 

" 19. Mr. T. Reynolds, per receipt 1000 O 
" 23. J. Pollock, esq. . . . 1187 10 
" 21'. Rev. George Lambert, per 

Mr. Cooke's note . . 800 O 
" 26. Mr. Collin's bill, datedLondon 55 5 
Feb. 9. Mr. Cooke for N. . . 22 15 

" " O'Brien, expenses for three 

men to Bray, two days' 

coach hire . . . 1 19 

" 12. Sir J. Blaquiere for Leonard 

Cornwall . . . . 22 15 
" 15. Serjeant Daley, per Mr. 

Cooke's note . . . 10 
" 16. J. Pollock for T. W. £150, 

G. M. £50 . . . 200 
" 20. Earl of Enniskillen, for Capt. 

H. St. George Cole . . 75 
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1799. 


PAYMENTS. 


£ 


,_ 


(I. 


Feb. 22. 


Major Sirr for O'Kcan, to 










take him away . 


10 








" 23. 


Mr. Croftoii for three mcu of 










MohiU, Co. Leitrim . . 


34 


2 


6 


Mar. i. 


Mr. Reynolds, to complete 
foOOO, vi.: September 29, 
£1000; Not. 16, £2000, 










ai.ii January 19, £1000 . 


1000 








" 2. 


Tliomaa Joues Atkins, per 










Mr. Miirsden's note . 


113 


16 





" 5. 


J. PoUock for M'G. sent by 










post to Belfitat . 


60 








" 0. 


Doctor Hat^ng,for the Hills' 










subsiateuee at Cork . 


18 


4 





" 12. 


Coloucl Jaeksou for Mr. 
Moran, by direction of Lord 










Castleieagh 


100 








" 15. 


Marqnisof Waterford for Dr. 










lleam .... 


70 








" 16. 


Lord Bovle, by direction of 










Mr. Cooke. 


100 








" 19. 


OUver Carleton,e8q. for Shea, 
who was to prosecute pike- 










makers .... 


20 








" 25. 


Mr.Maishall forFred.Dutton, 










per bill on Harriss, London. 


660 








April 18. 


Mr. PoUock for receipt 


60 








" 20. 


at. Hon. Dennis Brown for 










Michael Geraghty . 


60 








" 25. 


Sir John Carden for Brown 










andCahiU. 


100 








" 27. 


Tliomaa Collins, biU dated 










London .... 


65 


10 





M.y 1 


Thomas Keamcv, tccom- 
mended by Sir 'J. PapucU, 










bom Queen's County 


66 


17 


6 


« 3. 


J. Pollock, esq., for U. M. 1. 


50 








" 4. 


R. Cornwall, esq. amount 
advanced by him last year 
to Kelly and Nowhm for in- 








^ 


formation, as per accoimt . 


73 


18 


9 


■. 


_-.- 


J 




, 
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APPENDIX. 



1799. 
May 8. 

H it 


ti 


9. 


<( 


13. 


€€ 


20. 



a 


tt 


€< 


it 


€t 


24. 


€t 


27. 


€( 


€€ 


June 


8. 


(t 


4. 


(( 


5. 


ti 


14. 



(( (( 



" 18. 



" 19. 

" 28. 
July 8. 



PAYMENTS. 

Mr. Cooke on advance 

Bill remitted to Wright^ alias 
Lawler^ at Bath 
Henry St. George Cole, per 
Lord Enniskillen, 1 quarter 

Cummins, by direction of 
Mr. Cooke 

Mr. Marshall for what he 
paid in London by Lord 
Castlereagh's direction to 
Button, 50 gs., to E. Jen- 
nings, £50 

Mr. Cooke for K. 

Mr. Richard Jennings of Lon- 
don, per Mr. Robert Norman 

Mr. I^rcy Mahon,perCooke'8 
desire .... 

Mr. Sproule, by direction of 
Mr. Cooke 

Alexander Worthington 

Support of the Hills, of Cork 
to Dr. Harding . 

Mrs. Carey, in fiill discharge 
of Mr. Carey's demands 

Mr. Pollock, acct. of G. M. I 

Mr. Reynolds, in full to 25th 
March 

Lord Carhampton, for Ferris 
half a year 

Earl of Al tamont, b v direction 
of Lord Castlereagh, for Jen- 
nings and Conmee, two 
priests, £50 each, RaflFarell 
£20, Clerk £11 7s. 6d., 
and sheriff of County Mayo 
£53 3s. 6d. . . . 

Mr. Darcy Mahon for B., by 
Mr. Cooke's order 

T. Collins, bill dated London 

Mr. Cooke for Nicholson 



400 O 

54 17 6 

87 10 

5 13 9 



111 10 

50 

200 

100 

28 8 9 

50 

27 6 3 

100 O 

50 O 

1000 O 

54 3 9 



184 11 

100 

55 10 

20 



Hk9H^H 
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1799. PAYMENTS. 


£ M. 


d. 


July 9. Ross Mahon for the discovery 






of the Hardimans 


68 5 





" 17. T. Collins, bill dated London 


55 10 





" 24. Major Sirr for Hugh 






M'Laughlin . 


22 15 





" 25. J. Lindsavtotakchim home, 






and in fidl of aU demands . 


100 





" " Hugh M'Laughlin, per Mr. 






MftTsden's note . 


20 





" " Harper, to take to Mr. 






Prices, Saintfield, Co. Dowu 


11 7 


6 


Aug. 3. Mr. Pollock, for G. M. L . 


100 





" 23. Thomaa Collin's bill . 


55 16 





" 30. Hcnrj- St. George Cole, by 






Lord Enniskillen 


37 10 





" 80. Expenses of bringing J. 






Towulcy and WiUiam Wal- 






lace to 'Co. Down, to pro- 






secute rebels 


28 6 


1 


Oct. 1. M'Gucken, Belfast, per post, 






by direction of Mr. Cooke 


50 





" 19. Henry St. George Cole, Esq. 
high sheriff, Co. Waterford, 










expenses, apprehending and 






convicting rebels, per Col. 






Uniacke . . . . 


100 





" 22. Sir G. F. Hill, for M'Filiim, 






Murphv, Honiton, & Birch 


460 





" " Sir C. AsgUl, for Anglcn, a 






priest .... 


50 





Nov. 5. Thomas Collins' bUl, dated 






Gosport .... 


56 2 


6 


" 6. Gerroghty, per Gustnve 






Ilochefort 


100 





" 9. Major Sur, for discovery of 






attempt to break the New 






Gaol .... 


22 15 





" " Mr. Marsdeti, to remit to — 






an English bank note, for 






£50 .... 


56 

■ 
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1799. 


Dec. 


6. 


a 


13. 


it 


14. 


it 


19. 


it 


21. 


(t 


27. 


({ 


28. 


1800. 


Jan. 


3. 


tt 


It 


it 


7. 


tt 


19. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


21. 


tt 


27. 


tt 


31. 


Feb. 


7. 


<( 


9. 


11 


24. 


It 


27. 


Mar 


. 6. 



tt 



14. 



PAYMENTS. 

Henry St. George Cole, Esq. 

one quarter 
Mr. Cooke 
Hanlon^ for 16 men at one 

guinea, and four at half-a- 

guineaeach 
Jaines Flannigan, by order 

of the lord-lieutenant 
Major Sirr,for the person who 

discovered Bermingham 
Serjeant John Lee, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Cooke 
Hanlon (and his twenty men 

as before) .... 



Mr. Cooke, for N. 

O'Brien, amount paid him 
for coach hire with prison- 
crs, per account, vouched 
by Major Sirr . 

Mr. Cooke, for K. 

H. St. George Cole, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Cooke 

Justice Drurv 

Mr. Pollock, for M'Gucken 

Colonel Uniackc, for prosecu- 
tors, Co. Watcrford . 

Henry St. George Cole 

Lord Carhampton, bill for 
Fcrris's allowance, half-year 

Mr. Cooke, for Fitzgerald . 

Colonel Fitzgerald, of North 
Cork Militia, for the mother 
of Scijcant Moore, killed in 
taking a rebel . 

Mr. Cooke, for M. N. 

J. Baker, Col. Uniacke's note 

Capt. W. Harris, of the Kil- 
leshandra cavalry, expenses 
of bringing up Matthew 
Tone, September 1798 



£ 9. d. 

87 10 
60 



20 9 6 

20 

17 1 8 

100 

20 9 6 

5 18 9 



19 4 

60 O 

200 O 

100 O 

100 O 

200 O 

87 10 

54 3 4 

250 O O 



25 O 

100 
100 



20 6 8 





^ 
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1800. PAVMENTS. 


* .. rf. 


Jlar. 14. Watkins, for Mr. Dcaac and 




Mr. Waldroa's diet and 




lodging, December and Jan- 




uary, to the 24th Februnrj- 


105 18 5 


" 18. Mr. Archer, liighBheriff.Co. 




Wioklow .... 


100 


" 21. J. PoUock, forT.W. . 


200 


April 1. M'GucWen, per Mr. Mandcn 


50 


" 3. Coleman, per letter from E. 




D. Wilson, Esq. 


11 7 6 


" 3. Clothes for Coleraan and 




Bum*, in the Tower, per 




Major Sirr . . . 


3 9 1 


" " Mr. Thomas Colllns's bill, 




dated Dominica 


55 17 


" 16. Sir Richnrd Musgravc, for 




Michael Burke, to take him 




to Enjiland 


5 13 » 


" " Ditto for ditto, 13 weeks 




allowance in advance, from 




12th April 


11 15 9 


" 19. Hon. W. W. Pole, for infor- 




mers, Queen's Co. 


lOO 


" 21. Mr. Ram. for Serjeant Tnt- 




tle, who prosecuted Wei- 




ford rebels 


22 15 


May 2. Lord Ros8more,forthe widow 




Portland, whose bouse at 




Newtown Mt. Kennedy, was 




destroyed by tlie officer com- 




mandi'rig when the rebels 




attacked the town . 


10 


" 2. Henry St. George Cole, one 




quarter .... 
" B. Hcnrv St. George Cole, by 


87 10 




Colo'nel Uniacke 


200 


" 22. Andrew M'Nevm, by post to 




(^arrirkfergus . 


30O 


" 23. Mr. Cooke, for N. . 


10 


Jmiell. M'Gnckcn, porMr.Marsdcn 


60 
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£ < 


d. 


June 1 1 . Coleman .... 


11 7 


6 


" 17. Col. Jonea, Leitrim Militia, 






expenses of executing Dunn 






and Cottin, two rebels at 






Naas aud Ballynaore Eus- 






tace, December 1799 


10 





" " Earl Carliamptou, for Ferris, 






half a year 


54 3 


4 


July 1. Brjan Lennon, in full and 






positive discharge of all 






demands . . . 


11 7 


G 


" 16. Alexander M'Donnell, per 






Mr. Marsden . 


150 





" 17. Major Sirr,farEawan3 Boyle, 






Michael Eagaii, Michael 






Higgins, Daniel Gore, Jaa. 






Murphy, John Kearney, 30 






g8. each, in full discharge 






of their claims for service . 


a04 15 





" 21. Mr. Pollock, for M'G. 


100 





" 23. Dr. Harding, from Cork, by 






desire of Lord Castlereagh 


600 





" 24. Mr. Pollock, for T. W. 


100 





" 26. Isaac Heron, a young man 






taken up and confined in 






the tow cr instead of another 






person, who dropped a paper 






in England, signed CoU 






clough .... 


11 7 


G 


Aug. 2. Major Sirr, to take men to 






Hacketstown . 


22 15 





" 4. R. Harper, to take hira to the 






assizes, Co. Down, and back 


17 1 


3 


" 7. H. St. George Cole . 


37 10 





" 18. James Edward Hill, from 






Cork .... 


5 13 


9 


" 27. Major Sirr, per Mr. Trevor, 






for 


56 17 


6 


Sept. 11. Magan, per Mr. Higgling 


300 





Oct, 1. Mr. Marsden, for Murphy, 






who was sent from London 


20 
j 
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1800. PAYMENTS. 


£ J. 


<(. 


Oct. 13. Mr. Cooke 


200 





" U. Captaia Ktzgerald, per Mr. 






Cooke .... 


100 





" 18. Murphy from London, by 






desire of Mr. Marsdeu 


11 7 


6 


" 23. Murphy, to return to London 


22 15 





" 24. Mr. Cooke, for N. 


20 





" " Henry Laverty, from Porta- 






ferry, by Lord Castlereagh's 






desire .... 


6 13 


9 


Nov. 2. N. per Mr. Cooke's note 


30 





" 7. Henry St. George Cole, one 






quarter to October 


37 10 





" 14. Lonl Carhampton, for Ferris 






half a year . . . 


64 3 


4 


" " Mr. Cooke .... 


200 





" 18. Neville, for Ann Lewi8£300, 






for W. PoUen £200, per 






receipt .... 


600 





Dec. 3. George Clibbom, per receipt 


600 





" 24. W. Wright, remitted to him 






per his letter 


54 15 





1801. 






Jan. 1. M'Gucken,perposttoBelfast 


100 





" " A. M-Neviu, Carrickfergus, 






per his letter . 


140 10 





" " Justice Drury 


100 





" 5. Major Swan . . 


113 15 





Feb. 1, Mr. Dudley Hill, of Carlow, 






expenses incurred under the 






order of Sir Charles AsgiD, 






in 1798 . . . . 


55 17 


2 


" 5. Wheatley, in full of all de- 






mands .... 


115 2 


9 


" 12. Mandera, washing for Hughes 






and Coulan 


11 7 


6 


" 13. Mr. Cooke, for N. 


20 





Mar. 2. To burv Chambers 


5 13 


9 


" 10. Major Sirr. for Nowlan, who 






prosecuted at Dundalk 


17 1 


3 



^■mm 


1 


1 






* 


1 


I80I. PArUBNTS. 


£ 


#. 




May 12. Mr. Whitley, bv direction of 








Mr. Cooke 


40 19 




" H. Hniigbton, to release his 








clothes to go to Trim assizes 


6 


13 




" 16. Hayden, a woman who gave 








iu'forraation of the mur- 








dcrcrs of Col. St, (ieorge . 


20 







" 21. Major SiiT, inaiutenaiice, Sec. 








of James O'Brien in goal . 


21 


2 




" " Mr. Cooke, for F. 


SOO 







Apr. 27. Mr. Archer, late Sheriff, Co. 








Wicklow .... 


70 







" 30. Henry St. Gooi^c Cole, one 








quarter .... 


37 


10 




May B. Henry St. George Cole, per 








Col. Uniaeke . 


200 







" 20. Lord Carhanipton, draft for 








Ferris .... 


51 


3 




" 28. Earl of Shannon, for the Rev. 








Mr. Barrv, It. C. Priest, of 








Cork, at Mallow 


100 







June 1. Ix)rd TjTawley for Rev. Chns. 








Doran", It. C. Priest, at 








Monstereven, instead of a 








warrant of concordatum for 








the last vcar . 


20 







" !). Mr. Mnn^den, for Codv 


200 







" 16. Mr. Pollock. forT.W.'repaid 








from pension 








July 8. James Corran, from Porta- 








ferry, by Lord Castlereagh's 








recommendation 


20 







" " To Chapman in Cork for 1 








year and 11 weeks, at one 








guinea, per Mr. Turner 
" 25. Mr. Cooko, for K. 


71 


13 




lOO 







" 27. J. BeU, by direction of Mr. 








Cooke .... 


200 







Aug. 8. Mr. Pollock, for Stockdale . 


5 


13 




'■ 10. Mr. Marshall,whathepaidfor 








the Beauties of the " Press" 


I 


2 





AFFBKDII. 


1 


1 


■ 
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1801. PAYMENTS. 


f 


t. 


d. 


Aug. 20. W. CWbett, by directious of 








Mr. Cooke 


358 


10 





" 21. Edward Lennan. to take him 








out of town, per Mr. Trevor 


3 


8 


3 


" 27. Henry St. Geo. Cole, 1 quarter 


37 


10 





Sept. 16. Dr. Macartney of Antrim, 








for candles and firing for a 








guard in 1796 . 


1 


13 





" Lord Longiieiville for the Itcv. 








Midi. Barry, priest at Mid- 








dleton .... 


100 








" " Tho8. King, Esq. of Rath- 








drum, by order of Lord 








Comwallis 


300 








" 30. Mr. Cooke, wliat he gave to 








Wlielan in London . 


21 


13 


4 


Total amount applied according to Act 








of Parliament, from 20/A Aug. 1797, 








to 30« Sept. 1801, per affidavit of 








Edw. Cooke, Eaq. lodged in the Trea- 








sury, £88,41£ 


8 





Oct. 10. Bryan O'Reilly, of Lorf 

yeomanry, who apprcheuded 
Wm. Maroney, by Sir C. 




















Asgill's letter . 


m 


17 


(; 


" 19. Hanlon, to burj E. Lcnnan 


1 


2 


ii 


" 30. J. Keogh, per reeeipt . 


100 








" " To the Ciishmore corps, for 








apprchendin grebelsandrob- 








bcrs. by R. Power, Sheriff, 








Co. Waterford . 


91 








Not. 7. Hon. Dennis Brown, for 








informer against Rt. Jordan 


102 


7 


(1 


" 18. Henry St. George Cole, one 








quarter .... 


37 


10 





" 25. Lord Carhampton's bill for 








James Ferris half-a-year 


54 


3 


\ 


TOL. n. V 

L . 






A 
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\ 


I 


1801. 


PAVMKNTB. 


£ 


s. 


^ 


Dec 


6. 


W. Wright (alias Lawler) per 
bill remitted to Mm in Lon- 












don 


55 


6 







9 


CampbeU for the use of his 
rooms in the Caatle, for Con- 
Ian, Hughes, &c. since June, 












1798 


22 


15 





" 


12 


Richard Cainpsic, in ftdl of 
all his claims, by desire of 












Mr. Abbott 


66 17 


6 


" 


31. 


Major Sirr, to discharge 3 
men on his hat who were em- 












ployed in the Co. at Ig. each 


66 17 


6 


1802. 


■ 








Jan. 


28. 


Justice Drury 


100 








Feb 


6. 


Bryan Ford, who came from 
Lord Harburton, in full of 








„ 




all claims .... 


68 


5 





" 


John Hughes, ditto . 


200 










8 


John Crannv, of Athv, ditto. 


34 


2 


6 


" 


10 


Henry St. George Cole 


87 


10 







11 


Mitchell in full of his claims 












on Government . 


100 










" 


Capt. Graham, what he ad- 












vanced to Henry O'llara, 












of Antrim, per Dr. Macart- 












ney's letter 


57 


17 


6 






H.B.Cody. 


100 










13 


Mr. Cassidy, for Uie Rev. Mr. 
Doran, of Monstereven, re- 
commended by Lord Ty- 












rawlcy .... 


50 








" 


" 


Coleman from Carrickfei^s 


5 


13 


9 




" 


Major Sirr, for John Beckett, 












Mrs. Lennan, Mrs. Dunn, 








^^^^H 




C. M'Gaurau, John Kear- 








^^^^H. 




ney, and Dan Cart — , in full 








^^^^^B 




of their claims on govern- 








A 


1 


ment .... 


328 


8 
■ 


9 

i 



1802. PAYMENTS. 

Feb. 20. J.M'G»icken,torepI(ice.€100 
advanced to him 16th Mny, 
1801 .but afterwards stopped 
out of his pension 
" " Mr, W, Corbett, per agree- 
ment, by Mr. Pollock, rela- 
tive to Stockdale 
" " Campbell, for lodging of 

Hughes aud Conlaa . 
'* " Worthdiigton, for account of 
Boyle .... 
" " Miyor Sir, for Mrs. O'Brien, 
John Neill, Francis Devlin, 
'-' John Coughlan, and T. H. 

Jackson, infulloftheirclaiina 
" 25. Sir Richard Musgrove, for 
Michael Burke, in full of his 
claims .... 
" " Marquis Waterforii for Sub- 
Sheriff, and expenses of the 
Shenff of the Co. 
Mar. 27. Earl of Shannon, for the Rev. 
Mr, Barry, parish priest of 
Mallow .... 
. Lord Mayor, for R. Lowther 
8. J. C. Beresford, Esq. amount 
of an account of money ex- 
pended for government, be- 
tween 1798 and 1802 
. Richard Grandy 
. Coleman, in full of claims for 
his services (appointed tide- 
waiter .... 
" H. St. Geo. Cole, one quarter 
14. Bridget Dolan, per Capt. 

Wainwrighl, Co. Wicklow 
24. Thomas Little, of Court Duff, 
Co. Kildarc, for exertions in 
bringing offeudcn to justice 
u 2 



.\pr. 



June 



100 








lOO 








22 


15 





50 








300 








113 


15 





162 








100 
22 



15 






«0 
100 


11 



8i 



31 
37 


3 
10 


6 



22 


15 





100 
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1802. PAYMENTS. £ 9. d. 

July 7. Capt. Pendergast, Tipperaxy 

Militia^ expenses on actions 

against him, for proceed- 
ings, — ^rebels . 84 2 tf 
" 14. J. Kelly, from Carlow, in 

fidl of his claims (made a 

ganger) . 118 16 

*' '^ James Corran, of Portaferry, 

an annual allowance, en- 
gaged to him by Lord Cas- 

tlereagh . 20 O 

'' 19. Earl Carhampton's draft for 

Ferris . . 64 8 4 

" 23. H. B. Cody . 100 O 

'' 30. James Edwin HiU, PhiHp 

Hill, John Hill, and Mary 

Hill, widow of William Hill, 

in full, for their claims for 

services at Cork during the 

rebelUon (£100 each) . 400 
Oct. 20. E. O'Neill, in full of aU 

claims (made a ganger) . 113 15 
" 26. Lord Carhampton, for Ferris 54 3 4 
Dec. 13. Mr. Oliver, member for co. 

Limerick, per Mr. Marsden 34 2 6 
\\. Mr. Flint . . . . 21 14 0^ 
15. Francis Magan, by direction 

of Mr. Orpen . . 500 

" 16. Mr. Worthington, for Boyle, 

in full of all claims . . 200 
" 18. Mr. Wright [alias Lawler), 

bill on London . . . 55 7 6 
" 20. II. B. Cody . 100 

" 23. John Coulan, in full of all 

claims .... 315 
1803. 
F(»b. 2. Mr. John Stockdale, of Lon- 
don, for printing Sheares' 

trial, 1798, by direction of 

Lord Castlereagh 46 1 1 0| 






\ 
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1803. 


PAYUENTS. 


* 


t. 


d. 


Keh. 7 


Riclianl Grandy. per Loftus 










Tottenham 


50 








•< 10 


Justice Drury . 


100 








" 12 


Mr. Pollock, for M'Gucken, 










an extra allowance 


50 








« " 


William Copbett (telegraph) 










by Mr. Marsden's directions 


34 


2 


6 


" 16 


H. 1). Cody 


100 








XI u 


Mr. Marsden, for T. W. . 


100 








" 19 


Major Sirr, for Carroll 


6 


13 


9 


M.r.28 


Capt. Bruce, to remit to Lon- 
donderry, for two years' al- 
lowance to Thos. Townley, 
»0; James Gordon, iaO; 






' 




and Charles Young, jtaO . 


70 








" 29. 


Lord Erris, for the Hev. Mr. 










Neligan .... 


200 








Apr. 2. 


P. Magan, by post to Phi- 










bpstowu .... 


100 








" " 


Major Sirr, for Wicklow 










Mountains 


7 


19 


3 


" 7. 


do. for Mr. Cox 


11 


7 


6 


M«y a. 


Mr. Marsden, for auigley . 


40 








" 14. 


Mr. William Corbett, for 










Kennedy .... 


11 


7 


6 


" 21. 


Richard 'Chapman, in full of 
his claims for bis services to 










Government 


113 


16 





" 27. 


William Corbett 

Major Sirr, for Boyle, Car- 


50 










roU and Smith . 


22 


15 





« It 


Mr. Giffard, fop M'Owen, 










of Co. Wexford . . 


11 


7 


6 


June 1. 


Rev. R. Woodward, for Mr. 
Knox, for the Rev. Thomas 










Barry, P. P. of Mallow 


100 








•' 6. 


Mr. Pollock for D. «i M. . 


20 








" 10. 


Henry Kills, of Rochbrook, 
Kilkenny, for two years' al- 








L 


lowance .... 


eo 
■ 




1 
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1 


■ 


1803. PAYMENTS. 


£ >. 


>^^l 


June 13. Major Sirr, fur Hevden 


22 16 


^H 


■' 14. Lord Carliampton'i bill for 




^H 


Ferris, half-a-year 


54 3 


4 ^1 


" 18. Marquis of Sligo, for persons 






■ who apprehended Thomas 




^1 


Gibbous .... 


56 17 


e H 


" 20. H. B. Cody 


100 


^1 


" 25. Mr. Pollock, for J. M'G. . 


100 


^1 


July 16. William Wright {alias Lnw- 




^H 


ler), bill remitted to Loa- 




^^M 


don 


57 10 


" H 


" 28. Major Sirr, for informer . 


17 1 


3 ^M 


Aug. 5. WiUiam Corbett 


50 


^B 


" 8. Major Sn&n, carriage-hire for 




^H 


prisoners .... 


22 15 


H 


" 10. Mr. Giffard, for informer . 


22 15 


H 


" 11. A Sneyd, expense of bringing 




^^ 


upFerrallKiernBU,Rpri9oner 


20 


o " 


" 16. Major Sirr, for expenses . 


34 2 


6 


" 23. Major Sirr, for W. A. H. . 


68 5 


O 


" 25. Mr.PoUock,forL.M. .£100; 






CO. Meath, £10. 


110 





" 26. Major Sirr, for Boyleu, Car- 






roll, and ParrcU 


28 8 


9 


« 27. John Keilly 


50 


O 


" 31. Mr. Dawes, for Nicholson . 


50 


O 


'« " Mr. Giffard 


22 15 


O 


Sept. 1. Mr. Fhnt, to send to E. . 


20 





" 2. Major Sirr, for Fleming 


15 





" 5. Earl Annesley, for Mrs. Ford 


50 


Q 


" 13. H. B. Ccdy 


100 





" 14. Mr. Marsden, for L. M. . 


100 





" 15. Major Sirr, for Fleming and 






others .... 


40 





" " Waiiain Corbett, per Mr. 






Marsdcn's note . 


50 





" 19. Mr. Marsden, to send M. G. 


loo 





" 26. The coaetunan taken at Em- 






mett's depot; compensation 






for his loss of time, &c. per 






^^ General Dunn's note 


30 
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1803. PAVMENTB. 


£. 


*. d. 


Oct. 8. Surgeon Byrno, for attend- 






ance on Howley and Iled- 






mond .... 


3 


8 3 


" " Alex. Worthington, for B. . 


30 





" 12. Mrs. M'Cabe.perMr.Wiek- 






ham's note 


11 


7 6 


" 13. Mr. Justice Drury, going to 






the country 


11 


7 6 


" " Dr. Trevor, for Byan and 






Mahafty .... 


100 





" 14. Expenses of bringing np 






Staiford, Quiglcy, and Per- 






rott .... 


10 





" 15. Major Sirr, for informer for 






Howlev and Condon 


66 17 6 ■ 


" " Do. for Pat. Farrell . 


11 


7 6 


" " Do. eoach-hire for pri- 






soners .... 


25 





" 19. Capt. Hcpenstal, for the pcr- 






Eous who discovered pikes . 


5 


13 9 


Nov. 1. Col. Alexander, for bringing 






Finney from Liverpool 
" 2. 'James Mallow, half-a-year's 


15 


10 9 






allowance. 


10 





" " Major Sirr, for CarroU and 






Boylan .... 


22 


15 


" " 'Do. funeral expenses of 






Hanlou .... 


11 


7 6 


" " Do. for assistant in his 






office for six weeks ■ 


13 


13 


" 4. W. Corbett, by desire of Mr. 






Marsden .... 


50 





" 5. Finlay fc Co., ace. of Richard 






Jones (to be replaced to this 






account hereafter) . . 1000 





Chaise for C. Teehng, from the 






J Naul .... 


1 


6 


1 " 15. Bishop of Derry (Dr. Knox) 






1 by direction of Mr. Marsden 


50 

I 
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n 


1 


■ 


1803. 


PAYMENTS. 


£ 


«. 


"^1 


Nov. 1 7 


Mr. Flint for K. £100 (re- 
turned Bame day) 






■ 


" 17 


Captain Sutherland, County 






^H 




Wicklow .... 


34 


2 


6 H 


" 23 


Doyle of Ballymore, for loss 
of time on "trials, per Mr. 






■ 




Flint .... 


25 





H 


" 25 


Mr. Flint, for L. 


25 





H 


" 26. 


Murphy, Castle Street, for 
five days diet, two men from 
Port George, to identify 










Russell .... 


3 





H 


« 1, 


T. W. by direction of Mr. 






^H 




Marsden .... 


100 





■ 


« .. 


Mr. Flint, for Fleming and 










Finerty .... 


II 


7 


6 H 


" " 


Callaghan, who gave informa- 






^H 




tion to General Dunn, on 






^H 




the 23rd July . 


22 


15 


■ 


Dec. 1 


Mr. Flint, for Murphy 


25 





^M 


" 2. 


Lord Carhampton's bill for 






^H 




Ferris, half a year 


54 


3 


4 ^M 


" 5. 


J. M'Guckcu, per Mr. Mars- 






^H 




den's note 


ICO 





■ 


" 13. 


Major Sirr's expenses for re- 






^H 




taking J. Murray or Morgan 


23 


13 


^M 


" 16. 


Mr. Flint, per Mr. Wick- 






^H 




ham's note, Cox 


68 


5 


6 ■ 


" 17. 


Subsistence of Mr. Hohnea 






^H 




and Cloney in the Tower . 


4 11 


■ 


" 19. 


Mr. Flint, for Farrel's ex- 






^H 




penses from London . 


50 





■ 


" 25. 


Mr. Flint, for Murphy going 






^H 




to Belfast 


25 





■ 


" 31. 


Mr. JamesCaMllof Hospital, 
County Limerick, by Mars- 
den's directions on Baron 
M'Clelland's recommenda- 






■ 




tion 


50 
■ 




■ 


H 
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1803. PAYMENTS. 


^ .. .. f 


Dec. 31. Mr. Flint, for M.goingtothe 




Isle of Man . 


35 (1 


1804. 




Jan. 11. Captain Cole of the Ferman- 


J 


agh Militia, bringiDg ap the 


1 


rebel General Clark . 


17 10 ■ 


" 13. H. B. Cody, per Mr. Man- 


I 


den's note 


100 ■ 


" " Ditto, for Campbell . 


22 15 ■ 


" " J. PoUock.forCol.Wolfe.for 


1 


men taken up in the County 




KUdare .... 


113 15 


" 25. W. Corbett, by Mr. Mars- 




den 'a direction . 


100 , 


" 26. Chaise from Naas, with Flem- 




ing, Cox, Keogh, Fiunerty, 




antl Condon 


3 1 9 


" 27. Rt. Hou. Col. King, for Rev. 




M'Nelligan of BaUina, in 




lull 


50 


Feb. 4. W. H. Hume, esq., for Wil- 




liam Murray, who assisted 




in bringing in Dwyer, &c . 


32 2 6 


" 7. Mr. Pollock, for M'G. 


600 


" 8. MajorSirr,forDittontoCork 


11 7 6 


" 9. Mr. Flint, for Murphy 


200 U 


" 10. Trov, by direction of Mr. 




Mirsden .... 


50 


" 13. Richard Grandy, by Loftus, 




Tottenham 


50 


" 14. Mr. Justice Drury 


100 


" " Mr. Pollock, for E, Herdry. 


100 


" 15. Mr. Flint, for Lacey . 


34 2 6 


" 16. Mr. Griffith, for Seijeant 




I Cos's wife 


II 7 6 


I " 21. Mr. St. John, per Mr. Mars- 




1 den's note .... 


22 15 


1 Mar. 2. John Ditton 


100 


1 V 5 
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The foregoing extracted items are the principal 
ones that are set down, but such weekly charges as 
those of James OBrien, for the pay and subsistence 
of his staff of spies and informers, and those likewise 
of Hanlon, for the same species of service, are only 
inserted herein occasionally to shew the nature of 
these charges. 

The sum total of the various payments, made firom 
the 2l8t of August, 1797, to the 80th of September, 
1801, amounted to £SS,419 St. 

The sum total of the yarious payments, from the 
80th of September, 1801, to the 28th of March, 1804, 
amounted to £16,128 5$. Id. 

The total amount is £58,647 13«. Id. 

B. B. M. 



THE END. 



INDEX 

TO TUB SECOND VOLUME. 



Henrt Sbeabbs, the elder, mentoin of 

, his property, family, &c. , 

, his son Chiutopher, in the 

army, died in the West Indiei . 

■, his son Richard in the navy 

, his son Richard lost on tj^ud 

the " Thunderer" . 

', his toa Robert drowned, in 
attempting to save John . 

~ , his son Henry, hirth of, &c. 

■, his »oa John Sheares, age, 



school, premiums, &c. 

, daughters of 

, his grandson, Richard Bcnj. 



Henry Shcares the younger, his marriage, &c. . 

, the rival of Lord Clare 

and John Shcarcs called 



- wife, death of, place of bn- 



ria), epitaph 



' wife interred near the i 



maim of Lord Clare 
_ Lord Clare's tomb and epitaph 
■ Henry and John visit France, in 1793 
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French Revolution, Bnshe's picture of . . .16 

Henry Sheares' second marriage • .20 

» his lady a relative of Sir Robert Hudson, 

Brent Neville, &c. . , . ... 

, his library, tastes, and habits . ... 

and John, when made United Irishmen, 



in 1793 .... .22 
denounced by Lord Fitzgibbon . . 24 



-, his animosity to them in his Court 



Joseph Pollock's letters against the Society of United .. 

Irishmen . . . . .23 

Fitzgibbon, animosity of, to Curran, shewn on the bench 25 

, and that of his party, against 

Reformers .... 

Sir £. Crosbie's fisite, ascribed to advocacy of 
Henry Sheares' letter to Lord Fitzgibbon, &c. . 
' respecting Tandy, Bond and Butler 



Hon. S. Butler's message to the Chancellor 
Influence of French politics — rebellion mania . 
" The Press" newspaper, writers in it . 

, Emmett, O'Connor, Sheares 
Sampson, &c. .... 

, letters of Marcus 



Secession of Opposition Members of Purliament 

Hastings, Grattan and Ponsonby, maligned 

Sampson and ** The Press" 

William Preston and Dr. Drennan 

Dr. Drennan's Songs . . . . 

The Monks of St. Patrick's 

Convivial intercourse of persons of all parties 

" The Northern Star" 

, original agreement 

, names of proprietors 



2C 

• • 

27 
31 

• • 

34 



39 

. . 

41 

42 

43 

45 

. • 

49 

50 

51 



" The Northern Star,' 



Samurl Neilson FditOT, &c. 
contributors — Porter, Tone, 



Russell, Kelbume, &c. 
, suppress io 



wud Fitzgerald 



- and proprietor 
r of Walter Cox 

trith Lord Ed. 



- with A. O'Connor 68 



', Efibrta of the United Irishmen 



leaders to moderate the violence of 
Cox goes to America, and returns 

, his Dublin Magazine 

pCDiioned 

, bis pension will) drawn — his memorial 

, his death 

Dr. Brennnn, his Irish Magazine, bia character, i 

" The Dublin Jouniol" and Mr. John Gilford . 

John Sheares, Mr. Davock's account of 

Charles Coughlsn in possession of the Shearea' papers . 

John Shcares' letter in the " Press" to Fitzgibbon 

Scenes at the Interment of Lords Clare and Castlereagh 1 04 

Address of John Shcares while in the Directory 

Sir Jonah Bairington's duel with M'Nally 

. his Wexford black list . 

, his character . 



Characters of Henry and John Shearea 
Miss M. Steele 

, her account of the brothers 

Letter from John Shcares, to Miss Steele 
Line* addressed b; ditto, to ditto . 



116 

110 



Lines on Friendship, by John Sheuei 
John Sheares' conduct in " the Directoiy" 

, his letter to Neilson . 

Neilson's intended attack on Kil mninham 
The proposed " rising" on the 23rd of May 
Captain Armstrong's introduction to the Sheareg 
, nature of their inl 



', his visits to their house . 

', inteinew with Lawless 

-, entertained at the house of the 



140 
143 
144 
I4S I 



Sheares 



>. Sheares playing on tlie harp 



Flight of Lawless and Cormick 

Death of Surgeon Dease 

Cormick's arrest and disclosures . , 

Captain Armstrong's visit to Lady Sarah Napier 

Similar visit of Reynolds to Mrs. Bond 

Arrest of the Sheares . . . . . 

Armstrong's visit to John Sheares, aRer his Arrest 

Bill of Indictment found against the Sheares , 

Trial of the Prisoners, on the 1 2lh of July 

Toler appointed Attorney -General 

, his conduct as crown-prosecutor 

Henry Sheares' ignonince of the Proclamation 
The attachment of the Brothers to each other 
Parallel instance in the Cluindlian Brothers 
Evidence of Captain Armstrong 
His admission of tortnring and half-hanging Rebels 
His testimony impeached by his Cousin 

by his Nephew by marriage . 

■ by Mr. Bride, a burriBter 

Graydon'i evidence as to bis republican principles . 



lAO I 

151 ■( 



IS 

171- 

17SJ 

17kJ 

17«^| 
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ObierratiODi of Mr. Ponsonby on his testimony 


177 


' Mr. Curran ditto 




Evidence for the Prisoners, of Mr. Casey 


183 






Leger, and Hoare 




Extracli from Mr. Curran's speech 


185 


Henry Shearea' address to ihe Court . 


188 


Charge of the Chief Justice . 


189 


Conviction of the Prisoners . 


193 






Trial lasted all night .... 




Brought up to receive sentence, a few hours after con- 




John Sheares' address fo the Court 


103 


Sentence pronounced by Lord Carlelon 


196 


Hia allusioti to his friendship (pr their Father . 






199 


Execution ordered to take place the following morning 




Obserralions on this Trial 




Lord Clare's conduct towards the Sheares 


201 


of a different character toward 




Rowan .... 


203 


Lord CaaUereagh's edition of the Trial 


203 


DifEerence of the Law of Treason in England and i 




Ireland .... 


204 


Character of the evidence usually retorted to , 


210 


Mode of conducting the sUte trials in England 


311 


Ditto. in the case of Tooke and Hsidy 


212 


Ditto, in the case of the Sheares 




The law, as laid down in the cases of WatMn, &c. 






. 313 




ESect of sanguinary- punishments 




■ Observations on the abolition of do, . 


. SU 



Obaervations of an American on sanguinary punishments 
Letters of John Shcares 

to his gisler Julia 

to the Messrs. Flemings (his cousins) 

to his Mother 

to Mr. Swete, of Cork 

to Dr. Dobbin 

Remarks on the Proclamation written by John Sheares 

Similar Paper ascribed to J. N. Tandy 

Copy of that written by John Sheares 

Reference to General Lake's and Colonel Derbnm'i 

Remarks on John Sheares' explanation to Dr. Dobbin 

John Sheares' declaration of his brothe 

Conversation on this subject with H. Fleming 
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